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Though  it  be  a  truism  to  say  that 
chronological  divisions  have  no  natural 
relation  to  the  human  events  which 
take  place  in  them,  it  is  remarkable 
how  often  an  epoch  of  thought  or  art 
appears  to  us  as  contained  within  a 
century.  The  coincidence  is  accidental 
and  the  accident  takes  accent  from  our 
temptation  to  show  the  feet  of  human 
change  keeping  step  with  the  beats  of 
time.  But  even  if  there  were  less  of 
truth  than  there  is  in  the  suggested 
unison,  it  would  still  be  convenient  to 
shut  off  within  the  circumscription  of 
a  cycle  the  events  contained  in  it,  just 
as  we  are  content  to  let  a  window 
make  a  framework  to  a  section  of  land¬ 
scape,  even  if  the  outline  of  a  hill¬ 
side  may  be  curtailed,  one  stretch  of 
woodland  severed  from  another,  or 
some  reach  of  a  river  made  to  lose  its 
continuity  with  the  stream.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  severance  works  for  fragment, 
but  as  often  as  not  it  Involves  a  compo¬ 
sition.  So  it  is  with  history,  and  espe¬ 
cially  perhaps  with  the  history  of  art; 
and  at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  in 
isolating  thus  the  nineteenth  century 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  aspect 
of  a  cycle  of  English  poetry,  wO  do  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  something  like  a  com- 
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plete  picture.  It  may  be  said,  not  un¬ 
fairly,  that  the  birth  of  the  century 
was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  a 
new  poetic  era,  and  that  its  close  saw 
the  exhaustion  of  the  movement  which 
its  opening  happened  to  inaugurate; 
and,  with  this  assumption,  we  may 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
pass  in  review,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
chronicle,  but  partly  also  for  apprecia¬ 
tion,  the  names  of  those  who  have 
made  the  chief  show  in  verse  from 
1801  to  1900.  We  may  well  begin 
with  a  reflection  with  which  we  might 
appropriately  end:  the  work  of  the 
period  has  been  a  redemption;  from 
slovenliness  we  have  risen  to  style;  from 
vagueness  to  precision;  from  levity  to 
earnestness;  from  triviality  to  high 
purpose;  from  convention  to  reality  in 
feeling  and  thought.  And,  without 
venturing  upon  what  would  be  a  wide 
disquisition,  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  ascribing— as  to  two  great  parent 
causes— the  birth  of  so  happy  and  so 
vast  a  change  to  the  impulse  of  scien¬ 
tific  discovery,  and  to  the  purifying 
fires  kindled  by  the  French  Revolution. 

The  great  poetic  outburst  which  il¬ 
lumined  our  Elizabethan  era,  and  has 
continued  without  a  lull,  though  with 
much  variation  in  volume  and  quality 
of  light,  ever  since,  came  at  so  mature 
a  point  in  the  literary  development  of 
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Europe  that  it  has  been  marked  by 
two  apparently  contradictory  charac¬ 
teristics.  It  has  been  at  once  derivatlTe 
and  indlTidual.  Derivative,  because 
with  Homer  and  such  of  his  followers 
as  have  come  down  either  in  fragment 
or  tradition,  the  Attic  Tragedians,  the 
Lyrists,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Dante, 
and  Petrarch,  all  soliciting  imitation 
and  supplying  models,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  accept  and  digest  the  grand 
result  of  time.  Individual,  because 
with  such  a  wilderness  of  choice  be¬ 
fore  him,  a  poet  was  almost  bound  to 
follow  his  own  bent,  and  to  become 
epic,  dramatic,  lyric,  classic,  medieval, 
romantic,  mystic,  or  a  compound  of 
some  or  all  of  these,  as  Nature  made 
and  bade  him.  And  a  capricious  di¬ 
versity  was  made  all  the  easier  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  academic  and  con¬ 
servative  public  audience  with  its  pow¬ 
erful  traditions  to  coerce  him,  as  at 
Athens,  and  no  Imperial  coterie  to  dic¬ 
tate  his  taste  and  subject-matter,  as  in 
Augustan  Rome.  Leaving  out  Shake¬ 
speare,  who  stands  alone,  as  incapable 
of  imitation  as  of  approach,  Marlowe, 
Jonson,  Ford,  Milton,  Marvell,  Denham, 
Congreve,  Addison,  Dryden,  Swift, 
Pope,  'Goldsmith,  to  say  less  of  Prior, 
Beattie,  Collins,  and  the  rest,  had  by 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
provided  their  successors  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  native  type  and  model,  both  in 
motive  and  treatment,  unparalleled  in 
the  literature  of  any  country.  As  it 
was  with  Adam  and  Eve  on  leaving 
Paradise,  when 

The  world  was  all  before  them  where 
to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest, 

so  it  was  with  the  poetical  aspirants 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  they 
accordingly  scattered  themselves  over 
the  whole  domain.  From  the  start  on¬ 
wards  we  have  had  satire,  unalloyed, 
or  as  sauce  to  didactics;  we  have  had 
tragedy,  melodrama,  comedy,  lyrics, 


one  epic  at  least,  a  pretty  natural 
daughter  of  the  middle  ages,  in  classic 
name  and  fancy  dress,  and  thinking  to 
dance  her  steps  under  the  tuition  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius;  we  have  also  had 
a  most  remarkable  series  of  epical 
cameos,  most  properly  named  Idylls, 
but  esteemed  by  some  as  an  Arthurian 
cycle;  besides  scores  of  truncated  nar¬ 
rative,  that  sometimes  recall  the  limits, 
and  occasionally  the  topics,  of  Theoc¬ 
ritus;  and,  lastly,  we  have  had  didactic 
gossip  by  the  square  yard,  and  intro¬ 
spective  stanzas  by  the  cartload. 

For  the  multitudinous  and  no  less 
multifarious  poetic  production  of  the 
last  hundred  years  the  spread  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  largely  responsible; 
and  this  through  one  of  its  thousand 
consequences,  good  and  bad,  that  self¬ 
esteem  which  is  apt  to  mistake  taste 
for  power,  and  the  desire  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  which  is  so  common  a  posses¬ 
sion,  for  creative  instinct,  with  which 
so  few  are  dowered.  The  repeal  of  the 
paper  duties,  and  the  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances  which  have  cheapened  produc¬ 
tion,  have  been  contributory  and  facil¬ 
itating  causes.  Something  also  must 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  many  forms 
and  devices  of  unscrupulous  advertise¬ 
ment,  to  the  recklessness,  the  lack  of 
sense,  and  occasionally  of  conscience, 
in  inferior  criticism,  not  to  do  more 
than  mention  the  pernicious  habit  of 
a  group  of  authors  reviewing  one  an¬ 
other  in  turn.  But,  just  as  true  merit 
was  never  permanently  obscured  either 
by  hostility  or  neglect,  so  no  mediocrity 
has  ever  been  made  illustrious  in  the 
long  run  by  unmerited  laudation.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  after  we  have 
swept  away  the  piles  of  rubbish  which 
vanity  has  produced,  and  Incompetence 
or  dishonesty  has  recommended,  the 
poetic  work  of  the  nineteenth  century 
remains  very  splendid,  A  mere  review 
of  it,  even  without  anything  like  an 
attempt  to  classify  it  or  to  account  for 
it,  is  of  supreme  interest.  Crabbe, 
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Campbell,  Rogers,  Southey,  ahd  Words¬ 
worth  may  be  said  to  have  led  off  the 
procession.  Two  out  of  these  five, 
Crabbe  and  Wordsworth,  were  some¬ 
thing  more  than  “considerable,”  and 
both  of  them  may,  one  certainly  will, 
prove  to  be  immortal.  It  Is  a  few  of 
his  small  pieces  such  as  “Hohenlin- 
den,”  “The  Mariners  of  England,” 
“Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter,”  “O’Connor’s 
Child,”  and  “The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,” 
which  give  Campbell  his  chief  title  to 
renown.  Of  these  “Hohenlinden”  ap¬ 
proaches  nearest  to  greatness.  Of 
“Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter”  It  may  almost 
be  said  that  It  Is  saved  by  Its  theme  In 
spite  of  Its  treatment  “O’Connor’s 
Child”  is  fantastic  and  secondary,  and 
little  better  than  a  vamped-up  repro¬ 
duction  of  rags  and  tags  from  the  store 
closets  of  the  old  ballads.  As  to  the 
“Pleasures  of  Hope,”  what  are  they? 
Blameless  no  doubt,  with  a  strong 
smack  of  the  school  exercise,  and  such 
a  prophetic  forecast  of  the  Prize  Poem 
as  illustrates  his  own  well-repeated 
dictum  that 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be¬ 
fore. 

Patches  they  have,  and  many,  which 
are  hardly  purple,  and  filled  they  are 
with  facile  generalities,  touches  of  con¬ 
ventional  landscape  and  morality;  they 
abound  in  platitudes  most  remotely 
connected  with  the  pleasures  of  hope; 
and  lastly  they  are  interspersed  with 
occasional  fiashes  of  outrageous  hyper¬ 
bole,  of  which  one  specimen  is  enough: 

On  Erie’s  banks  where  Tigers  steal 
along, 

.  And  the  dread  Indian  cbaunts  a  dismal 
song; 

Where  human  fiends  on  midnight  er¬ 
rands  walk. 

And  bathe  in  brains  the  murderous  toma¬ 
hawk. 

We  trust  that  we  may  be  forgiven  for 
our  italics. 


The  chief  merit  of  Campbell  is  bis 
blamelessness,  and  the  literary  mod¬ 
esty  which  saved  him  from  such  dis¬ 
astrous  failures  of  oven-vaulting  ambi¬ 
tion  as  made  Southey  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  every  good  judge  from  Porson 
and  Byron  until  now.  Of  Rogers  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  be 
was  a  cultivated  gentleman  who  chose 
to  employ  a  strenuous  leisure  in  writ¬ 
ing  tolerable  verse. 

Crabbe,  as  be  was  infinitely  superior 
to  Campbell,  so  be  more  vividly  recalls 
their  common  poetic  ancestry.  He  is 
of  the  race  of  Pope,  Dryden,  Swift, 
Goldsmith,  and  Cowper.  He  may  lack 
the  philosophic  insight,  the  neatness, 
the  antithesis  of  the  first,  the  rollick 
and  burliness  of  the  second,  the  caus¬ 
ticity,  wit,  and  political  grasp  of  the 
third,  the  grace  of  the  fourth;  but  then, 
to  make  up  for  these  deficiencies,  he 
has  been  spared  the  matchless  dreari¬ 
ness  of  the  fifth,  and  there  are  mo¬ 
ments  when  he  shares  the  qualities  of 
all.  But  he  poured  new  wine  Into  their 
old  bottles,  and  he  has  a  characteristic 
which  differentiates  him:  his  purpose 
was  his  own.  It  was  at  once  sad  and 
solemn;  he  was  the  first  of  our  mod¬ 
erns  to  take  seriously  to  heart,  and  con¬ 
sciously  to  write  about,  the  suffering, 
temptations,  difficulties,  and  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  poor,  urban  and  rural,  as 
he  knew  them.  This  he  did  in  no 
vague  or  reflective  fashion,  but  in  nar¬ 
ratives  drawn  from  concrete  experi¬ 
ence.  The  population  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  among  whom  he  was  bred, 
half  agricultural  and  half  seafaring, 
perhaps  also  in  an  especial  degree  the 
victims  of  material  poverty  and  spir¬ 
itual  neglect,  were  eminently  likely  to 
awaken  his  sympathy  and  rouse  his 
sense  of  wrong;  while  his  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  knowledge  as  he  went  among 
them,  first  as  doctor  and  afterwards 
as  clergyman,  accentuated  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  their  condition  upon  his  heart 
and  brain.  The  outcome  was  such  a 
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■trlug  of  poems  as  “The  Village,”  “The 
Parish  Keglster,”  aud  “The  Horough.” 
These  may  not  have  added  much  to  the 
graces  of  English  i>octry,  any  more 
than  the  pictures  of  Teniers  did  to  the 
sesthetlc  beauty  of  painting.  But  they 
have  directness  of  Incident,  ilrmness  of 
touch,  and  distinctness  of  portraiture. 
In  fact  Crabbe  was  a  serious,  purpose¬ 
ful  Teniers  In  verse;  and  so  has  per¬ 
petuated  for  us  some  of  the  many  con- 
tenu>orary  phases  of  poverty  for  which 
the  generation  among  whom  tliey  were 
manifested  will  be  held  unwontedly 
responsible  at  the  bar  of  history.  Ills 
Intent  was  somewhat  akin  to  that  of 
Wilkie  In  painting,  and  still  more  to 
tliat  yearning  towards  the  delineation 
of  her  own  class  and  neighborhood 
which  so  soon  afterwards  produced  the 
novels  of  Miss  Austen.  But  no  poems 
like  his  have  since  l)een  attempted, 
and  their  predecessors.  “The  Deserted 
Village”  and  “tlniy’s  Elegy,”  were  both 
BO  far  removed  from  them  that  we  may 
fairly  84»y  of  them  that  there  Is  noth¬ 
ing  “quid  prlus  dicamus,  nec  vlget  qulc- 
quam  simile  aut  secundum.”  Crabbe’s 
powers  w’ere  undoubtedly  great  enough 
to  make  his  literary  work  permanently 
valuable  ns  a  picture  of  manners  and 
a  record  of  sentiment,  although  per¬ 
haps  they  wert‘  not  great  enough  to 
place  him  very  high  among  the  poetic 
expositors  of  man’s  nature  to  man. 

The  contribution  of  Coleridge  to  the 
permanent  literature  of  England  Is  in 
very  po6r  proportion  to  his  genius.  He 
must  be  classed  among  the  first  poets 
of  the  second  order,  that  Is  to  say  of 
the  order  which  comes  next  after  the 
four  Giants  of  Epic,  Shakespeare  and 
the  three  great  Athenians;  and  yet  he 
will  l>e  remembered  by  less  of  his 
work  than  will  any  undeniable  master. 
It  is  Indeed  deplorable  that  the  soul 
from  which  could  emanate  “Chrlsta- 
bel,”  “Kubla  Khan.”  “The  Ancient 
Mariner.”  and  the  two  great  adapta¬ 
tions  of  Schiller,  should  have  shed  so 


niggard  a  lustre  upon  the  world.  But 
so  it  Is,  and  Coleridge  can  only  be 
mourned  ns  a  shattered,  half-redeemed 
prodigal,  whose  vei'y  creations  cry  out 
against  him,  and  who  for  his  wander¬ 
ing  and  self-waste  must  ever  demand 
pardon  of  his  kind. 

Sir  W’alter  Scott  is  an  illustrious  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  niau  endowed  with  the 
highest  genius  who,  having  tried  both, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  natural 
vehicle  of  expression  was  prose,  not 
verse.  It  would  l)e  Incorrect  to  say 
that  he  never  w’rote  a  poem  after  the 
production  of  “Waverley,”  but  his  oc- 
casioiuil  relapses  do  not  Interfere  with 
the  fact  of  his  resolve.  Aud  after  all, 
as  might  be  expected.  It  was  wise. 
The  world  would  not  be  so  very  much 
the  poorer  If  “Marmlon,”  “Tlie  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,”  and  “Ilokeby”  were 
to  i)crl8h,  but  It  will  remain  intinitely 
richer  so  long  as  “Old  Mortality,” 
“The  Antlquarj',”  “Tlje  Monastery,” 
“The  Legend  of  Montrose,”  “Quentin 
Durward,”  aud  a  score  at  least  of  the 
other  novels  survive.  Considering  the 
swing  and  rapidity  of  the  verse  in  his 
longer  poems.  It  sounds  strange  to  say 
that  he  periKJtually  falls  to  produce 
music  In  his  shorter  lyrics,  but  It  is 
stranger  still  that  nobody  seems  to 
have  noticed  the  extreme  clumsiness 
of  many  a  line  in  some  of  the  best 
known  of  them.  To  take  one  only, 
though  dozens  might  l)e  collected: ‘can 
anything  be  worse  than 

“Hall  to  the  Chief  who  In  triumph  ad¬ 
vances”? 

But,  thank  Heaven,  the  fame  of  Sir 
Walter  has  been  otherwise  won.  Might 
It  not  be  true  to  suggest  that  one  rea¬ 
son  why  his  poetry  remained  below 
his  natural  level  was  that  he  Is  one  of 
the  very  few  men  who  have  risen  to 
the^  height  of  literary  greatness  with¬ 
out  fully  belonging  to,  or  being  in  keen 
sympathy  with,  their  epoch?  Far  oth¬ 
erwise  was  It  with  the  two  poets  whose 
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names  stand  next  on  the  roll.  Byron 
and  Shelley  were  set  on  fire  by 
the  French  Revolution.  It  Illumines 
^•Manfred,"  “Chllde  Harold,”  and 
“Cain,”  “Prometheus  Unbound”  and 
“The  Revolt  of  Islam,”  and  is  the 
cause  of  many  another  less  valuable 
effort  of  the  two  masters,  especially  of 
each  In  his  more  palpably  satirical 
mood.  It  Is  questionable  whether 
either  Byron  or  Shelley  has  had,  or 
ever  will  have,  accurate  justice  done 
to  him.  The  lightning  of  their  genius 
was  too  highly  tinted  by  the  more  un¬ 
popular  and  less  abiding  colors  of  an 
epoch  whose  effervescence  was  checked 
by  a  reaction  which  wreaked  ven¬ 
geance  upon  all  the  most  openly 
avowed  products  of  the  period  against 
which  It  set  itself  to  war.  It  was  the 
cant  of  the  “twenties”  and  “thirties” 
to  dismiss  Byron  ns  false  and  sensual, 
and  Shelley  ns  a  dangerous  atheist.  To 
the  half-blind  preachers  of  this  unwar¬ 
ranted  rejection  the  lordly  self-present¬ 
ment  of  such  a  nature  as  Byron’s,  Its 
alternate  flash  and  gloom.  Its  masterly 
grasp  of  Nature  In  her  most  stupen¬ 
dous  moods,  the  rhetoric  which  could 
roll  audible  thunder  among  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  Alps,  fling  sunbeams  adown 
their  valleys,  sparkle  over  their  falls 
and  torrents,  and  sweep  along  their 
clouds,  were  all  as  naught.  They  could 
see  nothing  but  what  their  littleness 
left  them  free  to  ridicule  or  dislike, 
loathe  or  dread;  and  their  position  Is 
all  the  more  provoking  because  they 
were  right  In  their  judgment  of  what 
they  could  see.  Among  things  that  ir¬ 
ritate,  It  is  as  prominent  as  It  is  true 
that  the  lower  nature  which  looks  at 
the  higher  from  below  Is  apt  only  to 
catch  sight  of  Its  baser  parts  and  quali¬ 
ties;  but  It  does  catch  those.  The 
names  of  Byron  and  Shelley  have  been 
more  commonly  associated  than  those 
of  any  two  other  poets.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  obvious.  They  were  both 
of  them,  to  begin  with,  of  gentle  birth. 


and— we  say  It  with  deference  to  those 
who  might  think  otherwise— their  po¬ 
etry  was  largely  influenced  by  their 
rank,  though  in  varying  extent  and 
fashion.  They  were  both,  too,  what 
one  of  them  called  “exiles  of  the  heart” 
as  well  as  of  the  home.  The  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  these  two  accidents  added  reck¬ 
lessness  to  Byron,  intensity  to  Shelley. 
It  wrung  “Alastor”  and  “Prometheus” 
from  the  one,  “Manfred”  and  “Don 
.Tuan”  from  the  other.  These  were  In¬ 
deed  widely  sundered  products,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Shelley  also 
wrote  “Swellfoot  the  Tyrant,”  just  as 
Byron  wrote  “The  Vision  of  Judg¬ 
ment,”  and  that  If  Shelley  gave  us  his 
delicate  Laments  and  Romances  we  are 
nil  much  the  richer  for  “The  Dream.” 
Social  isolation  was  in  both  of  them 
the  cause  of  a  common  defect,  in’ 
which,  however,  we  once  more  see  the 
difference  of  their  temperament  con¬ 
spicuously  working.  Each  of  them  in 
his  own  way  from  lack  or  contempt  of 
criticism  fails  in  style.  In  Byron  this 
is  most  apparent  in  the  want  of  what 
is  called  “flnish,”  and  in  the  vain  facil¬ 
ity  with  which  he  allowed  his  “rub¬ 
bish”  to  go  forth  to  the  world.  It  is 
impossible  to  charge  such  a  worker  as 
he  was  with  commonplace  idleness,  and 
so  it  seems  better  to  lay  to  his  account 
a  moral  lethargy  which  made  him  care¬ 
less  of  his  true  fame.  He  never  seemed 
to  treat  his  creative  faculty,  or  what 
came  of  It,  as  a  reserved  chamber  of 
his  nature  to  be  kept  swept  and  gar¬ 
nished,  whatever  came  of  the  rest.  He 
wrote  indeed: 

I  hope  to  be  remembered  in  my  line 
With  my  land’s  language, 

but  the  desire  was  not  fervent  enough 
to  carry  him  beyond  the  poorer’ result 
Inevitable  to  his  native  powers.  If  only 
the  conscientious  labor  of  a  Tennyson 
had  been  possible  to  him,  what  a  man¬ 
ifestation  he  would  have  made! 

The  social  isolation  of  Shelley  was 
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even  more  complete  than  that  of  By¬ 
ron.  Byron  was  at  least  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Rogers,  Moore,  Broughton, 
John  Murray,  and  a  host  of  others  from 
whom  he  had  to  endure  valuable  pro¬ 
test  and  counsel  which  were  not  alto¬ 
gether  without  fruit  But  Shelley  had 
no  one  to  criticise  or  advise  him.  His 
circle  was  small,  and  it  only  lifted 
hands  of  adoration.  His  main  defect 
was  exuberance,  and  he  had  no  one  to 
apply  or  even  to  recommend  the  prun^ 
ing-knife.  How  infinitely  the  “Pro¬ 
metheus”  would  have  gained  if  some¬ 
body  could  have  persuaded  him  to  re¬ 
duce  It  by  at  least  one-fourth  of  Its 
mere  bulk.  There  is  too  much  of  every¬ 
thing  after  the  first  act  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  faultless;  too  much  Zeus,  too 
much  Demogorgon,  too  many  pine  trees 
singing  interminably  “old  songs  with 
new  gladness,”  too  many  “voices  of 
spirits  o’er  land  and  o’er  sea.”  There 
are  even  too  many  of  the  lyrics  in  the 
fourth  act,  divine  as  are  some  of  them; 
and  there  is  far  too  much  of  an  ill-de¬ 
fined,  half-imagined  millennium,  which 
might  be  rest  to  an  over-fatigued  Titan, 
but  which  only  takes  casual  account  of 
anybody  else.  But  may  we  be  forgiven 
for  seeming  to  complain  that  these  two 
great  human  bestowals  were  not  better 
than  they  were. 

Near  to  them  in  the  “Gastello,”  but 
somewhat  apart,  like  “the  lonely  Sa- 
ladin,”  there  sits  a  quieter  figure.  He 
left  the  world  so  soon,  and  with  so  little 
done,  though  some  of  that  little  be  of 
the  highest,  that  the  worid  can  hardly 
estimate  him.  It  may  mourn  him,  but 
it  cannot  judge  him.  The  promise  of 
his  “Endymion”  gleams  through  its 
faulty  shape,  and  survives  Its  frequent 
clumsiness  of  epithet  and  its  crude  ver¬ 
sification.  If  it  contained  nothing  else 
of  value  than  that  splendid  symphony 
in  words  of  which  the  first  theme  be¬ 
gins: 

Oh.  sorrow,  why  dost  borrow. 


and  after  two  other  magnificent  meas¬ 
ures  comes  back  at  last  to  the  melody 
with  which  it  started,  the  poem  itself 
would  be  stamped  with  immortality. 
Half  a  dozen  of  the  “Sonnets,”  “La¬ 
mia,”  the  lines  to  “Autumn,”  “La  Belle 
Dame  Sans  Mere!,”  and  beyond  all 
these  the  “Ode  to  a  Nightingale,”  and 
“Lines  on  a  Grecian  Urn,”  are  creden¬ 
tials  enough  for  a  youth  who  died  at 
twenty-six.  But,  as  we  have  already 
said,  you  cannot  place  Keats,  because 
you  cannot  tell  what  would  have  be¬ 
come  of  him. 

It  would  be  gross  ingratitude  to  one 
of  the  caterers  for  the  delight  of 
his  boyhood  if  a  survivor  of  the  last 
generation  were  to  forget  to  mention 
with  affectionate  remembrance  the 
name  of  Thomas  Moore.  If  a  school¬ 
boy  were  to  try  to  picture  the  sort  of 
regard  which  the  tliought  of  him  calls 
up  in  his  ciders,  it  would  resemble  that 
which  he  himself  might  feel  for  a  fam¬ 
ily  friend  who  was  wont  to  confer  up¬ 
on  him  occasional  sovereigns.  Dear, 
chubby,  little  old  Anacreon!  He  could 
sing  to  us  of  love  and  wine  without 
doing  us  any  harm.  How  we  felt  for 
him  when  he  sang 

The  days  are  gone  when  Beauty  bright 
My  heart-strings  wove. 

The  more,  perhaps,  because  we  could 
not  quite  realize  the  operation.  And 
how  glad  we  were  to  hear— our  own 
locks  being  still  brown  and  our  cheeks 
ruddy— that  it  was  possible  for  him 
and  his  olden  contemporaries,  although 

The  snowfall  of  Time  might  be  steal¬ 
ing 

over  their  brows. 

Like  Alps  In  the  sunset,  when  lighted 
by  wine 

To  wear  the  gay  tinge  of  Youth’s  roses 
again. 

And  how  thoroughly  we  agreed  with 
him,  having  some  grumpy  mathemati- 
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cal  master  or  frult-witholding  gardener 
In  our  mind’s  eye,  when  he  broke  out— 

Only  think  what  a  world  we  should 
have  of  it  here. 

If  the  haters  of  peace,  of  affection 
and  glee. 

Were  to  fly  off  to  Saturn’s  comfortless 
sphere. 

Leaving  Earth  to  such  spirits  as  you. 
Boys,  and  me. 

It  is  true  that  he  wrote  “Love,”  not 
“Boys,”  but  we  used  to  take  the  liberty 
of  making  an  undoubted  emendation 
in  our  own  favor.  Then  did  he  not 
teach  us  “The  Minstrel  Boy”?  How 
real  as  well  as  noble  we  thought  the 
lad,  and  how  our  breasts  swelled  with 
sacred  pity  when  we  heard  that 

The  Minstrel  fell!— but  the  foeman’s 
chain 

Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under; 
The  harp  he  loved  ne’er  spoke  again 
For  he  tore  its  cords  asunder. 

We  endorsed  that  last  act  of  the  poor 
little  hero,  without  pausing  to  think- 
seeing  what  is  the  toughness  of  catgut 
—how  very  trying  a  feat  it  must  have 
been  for  his  relaxing  fingers.  Then, 
when  we  had  grown  somewhat  older, 
when  sentiment,  with  its  gratuitous 
but  very  real  sadness,  had  begun  to 
work  in  us,  how  grateful  we  were  for 
such  lines  as 

No,  not  more  welcome  the  fairy  num¬ 
bers 

Of  music  fall  on  the  sleeper’s  ear. 
When,  half  awaking  from  fearful  slum¬ 
bers. 

He  dreams  the  full  quire  of  heaven  is 
near. 

Than  came  that  voice  when  all  forsaken 
This  heart  long  had  sleeping  lain. 
Nor  deemed  its  cold  pulse,  &c.,  &c. 

By  the  time  that  such  tender  catas¬ 
trophes  had  lost  something  of  their 
original  poignancy,  had  not  Lalla 
Rookh  already  grown  dear  to  us?  Did 
we  not  rejoice  over  the  hoodwinking  of 
Fadladeen?  And  were  we  not— wicked 


young  puppies— uncertain  whether  we 
were  glad  or  sorry  that  the  seductive 
king’s  messenger,  the  mysterious  and 
handsome  singer  of  romantic  stories, 
who  beguiled  the  long  journey  as  he 
rode  beside  the  litter  of  bis  master’s 
bride,  should  turn  out  to  be  her  be¬ 
trothed  himself,  so  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  like  naughtiness  or  Irregularity  in 
the  loves  of  Feramorz  and  Lalla  Rookh 
after  all?  And  how  our  hearts  bad 
ached  over  “The  Fire-Worshippers,” 
and  the  sweet  lament  for  Hlnda  at  the 
close  of  that  poem.  Poor  Tom  Moore, 
what  Fame  will  end  by  doing  with  you 
we  do  not  care  to  enquire;  we  trust 
that  you  may  even  now  be  sipping  your 
nectar  and  water,  cooled  to  a  consola¬ 
tory  point,  in  the  company  of  Anac¬ 
reon  and  a  pleasant  group  of  the  An¬ 
thologists.  It  may  be  that  no  future 
generation  of  old  fellows  will  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  you,  or  recall,  when  they  think 
of  you,  the  merriment  and  little  heart¬ 
aches  of  their  youth.  We  suppose  that 
our  grandchildren  will  have  merriment 
and  heart-aches,  but  will  they  have  a 
Tom  Moore  also?  We,  at  all  events, 
not  foreseeing  either  their  temperament 
or  their  destiny,  will  return  thanks  for 
having  had  you.  As  for  your  politics, 
or  your  satire,  we  knew  very  little 
about  them,  and  cared  less;  they  may 
possibly  have  amused  our  elders. 

The  Reactionaries  were  assisted  in 
the  tilt  which  they  ran  against  Byron 
and  Shelley  by  the  contrast  of  the  de¬ 
cent  life  and  calm  genius  of  Words¬ 
worth,  seated  remote  and  contempla¬ 
tive  among  the  hills  and  vales  of  the 
Lake  country.  There  he  was,  in  honest 
communion  with  Nature,  and,  save  for 
an  occasional  outburst  of  judicial  in¬ 
dignation,  breathing  nothing  but  resig¬ 
nation  and  content,  while  the  Others 
were  storming  in  vain  fever  and  fury, 
and  flaunting  a  somewhat  ostentatious 
violation  of  what  they  affected  to  mis¬ 
take  and  despise.  The  range  of 
thought  in  Wordsworth,  his  rustic  dig- 
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nity,  his  power  of  seeing  the  true  po¬ 
etry  in  common  things,  his  gentie  un¬ 
affected  mysticism,  and  his  simple 
method  of  expressing  it,  are  qualities 
so  well  and  so  long  acknowledged  in 
him  that,  except  in  an  historic  sketch, 
it  would  be  too  late  to  call  attention  to 
them.  But  even  now  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  recur  to  his  love  for  the  poor 
and  his  reverence  for  woman.  His 
poor  are  not  the  shepherds  and  shep¬ 
herdesses  of  earlier  sentimentalists; 
they  are  living,  working,  loving,  think¬ 
ing  human  creatures,  with  sins,  vir¬ 
tues,  and  sufferings  of  their  own,  not 
to  be  pitied,  blamed,  or  loved  one  whit 
more  or  less  than  their  betters,  and 
affording  equal  food  for  the  contempla¬ 
tive  poet  or  the  humane  philosopher. 
What  we  might  call  the  “village”  stan¬ 
zas  of  Gray’s  “Elegy”  form  a  short¬ 
hand  registration  of  a  vast  amount  of 
Wordsworth’s  poems;  and  to  the  minds 
and  tastes  of  many  the  multiplicity  and 
elaboration  of  concrete  instances  by 
the  later  poet  grow  wearisome  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  brief  and  easy  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  elder.  Possibly  so  volumi¬ 
nous  a  writer  as  Wordsworth  suffers 
from  attempts  to  read  too  much  of  him 
at  one  time.  There  seems  in  him  a 
reiteration  of  subject,  in  which  minute 
shades  of  distinction  merge  into  dreari¬ 
ness,  and  beget  a  monotony  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  has,  perhaps,  no  minute 
shades  to  lose.  His  unchanging  sim¬ 
plicity  is  apt  to  pall,  like  the  bread  diet 
of  the  poor  of  whom  he  loved  to  sing. 
But  his  worship  of  women  is  as  su¬ 
preme  as  it  is  simple.  It  would  be  un¬ 
fair  to  it  to  say  that  it  has  been 
achieved  by  no  one  else,  for  it  is  clear¬ 
ly  innate  in  the  man;  it  is  not  an 
achievement,  it  is  an  intuition.  In  the 
days  of  duelling  it  would  have  been 
unsafe  to  give  a  full  and  true  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  opinion  to  his  face  of  the 
man  to  whom  the  “Lucy”  poems  did 
not  appeal. 

Among  the  worthier  workers  of  the 


second  rank  George  Darley  must  not 
be  forgotten.  He  was  not  great;  he 
had  no  mission;  and,  unfortunately  for 
him,  he  arose  at  a  moment  when*  men 
were  for  asking,  with  a  new  direct¬ 
ness,  of  all  who  proposed  themselves 
for  fame,  “What  have  you  come  to 
teach?”  His  impulse  was  secondary, 
his  style  derivative.  He  savored,  now 
of  the  Elizabethans,  now  of  Milton, 
now  of  Shelley,  and  now  of  Keats.  His 
method  was  inartistic.  He  had  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  own  to  say,  but  he  remem¬ 
bered  what  others  had  said  before  him, 
and  he  piped  away  to  their  airs,  some¬ 
times  almost  as  they  would  have  done 
it  themselves,  and  always  prettily,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  like  them.  He  was  an 
echo,  faint,  but  not  unfascinating.  Of 
his  two  best  known  works,  the  Fairy 
drama  “Sylvia”  and  “Nepenthe,”  we 
prefer  the  former.  Barley’s  merits  may 
be  said  to  be  those  of  an  anthologist 
on  a  large  scale,  and  that  is  as  far  as 
one  can  go  in  recalling 'him. 

Another  strange  and  half-formed 
genius  who  broke  into  a  brief  show  of 
prominence  along  with  Darley  was 
Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes.  He  had  more 
of  strength  and  less  of  grace  than  Dar¬ 
ley,  but  his  light  was,  like  that  of  his 
friend,  planetary,  and  his  work  pur¬ 
poseless.  Such  fame  as  he  had  was 
equally  fugitive,  and  the  kindly  at¬ 
tempt  of  his  late  editor  to  revive  him 
has,  as  in  Barley’s  case,  failed.  Yet 
both  in  “The  Bride’s  Tragedy”  and  in 
that  so-called  of  “The  Fool”  there  is 
poetry,  and  in  his  fragments,  especially 
in  those  of  “Death’s  Jest  Book,”  Bed- 
does  scintillates  at  whiles  with  some 
thought  or  expression,  some  little  half¬ 
gleam  of  self-revelation,  which  seems 
to  hint  at  a  mind  that  never  shone  with 
its  full  power.  It  may  be  that  real 
madness  lay  at  the  root  of  his  imper¬ 
fection,  for  his  life  was  eccentric  and 
unaccountable,  and  he  died  a  suicide. 

As  to  the  value  of  a  certain  contem¬ 
porary  of  Darley  and  Beddoes,  we 
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could  wish  that  we  were  more  heartily 
In  accord  with  critics  to  whose  judg¬ 
ment  we  should  be  glad  to  subordinate 
our  own.  But  we  cannot  affect  an  un- 
felt  admiration,  and  we  can  only  pre¬ 
sent  the  long  drama  of  “Joseph  and 
his  Brethren,”  by  Charles  Wells,  as  a 
work  which  many  persons  highly  com¬ 
petent  to  judge  have  as  highly  praised. 
It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  touch¬ 
ing  old  tale  has  gained  anything  by 
its  elaboration’.  In  the  reprint  of  1870 
It  occupies  some  252  pages  of  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  twenty  lines  apiece  on 
an  average.  Its  first  act  alone  is  about 
as  long  as  most  of  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
and  there  are  four  of  them.  The  com¬ 
position  consists  of  little  else  than  a 
series  of  sermons  preached  upon  texts 
supplied  by  the  main  incidents  of  the 
story.  Reuben’s  lecture  to  his  brothers 
on  their  treatment  of  Joseph  occupies 
some  three  hundred  lines  at  least,  and 
is  only  broken  by  ejaculatory  sentences 
from  one  or  other  of  his  ten  listeners. 
The  disquisitions  upon  cruelty,  mercy, 
pity,  patience,  ambition,  and— as  soon 
as  Phraxanor,  Potiphar’s  wife,  and  the 
only  female  character,  comes  on  the 
scene— upon  lust,  love,  honesty,  duty, 
and  God’s  providence,  are  surely  unre¬ 
deemed  by  originality.  Phraxanor  her¬ 
self  falls  immeasurably  below  the 
Phaedra  of  Euripides,  and  adds  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  Ph§dre  of  Racine.  Perhaps 
the  truest  apology  for  the  poem  Is  that 
the  work  was  that  of  a  very  young 
man. 

Among  the  strong  men  of  his  genera¬ 
tion  who  deliberately  adopted  verse, 
very  few  were  more  deliberate  In  their 
adoption  or  stronger  in  their  use  of  It 
than  Walter  Savage  Landor.  He  did 
not  hesitate  between  prose  and  verse, 
but  he  oscillated  between  them  as  a 
man  may  between  a  town  and  a  coun¬ 
try  house.  With  now  a  play,  now 
some  “Imaginary  Conversations,”  now 
an  epic,  he  turned  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  from  one  to  another  with  a 


lordly  alternation  too  magnificent  to  be 
called  caprice.  His  power  in  both  di¬ 
rections  no  man  may  call  in  question, 
but  there  is  an  indescribable  difference 
betwen  poetic  genius  and  such  power. 
As  a  boy,  he  was  a  precocious  scholar, 
and,  when  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
try,  he  produced  Latin  and  Greek 
verses,  original  and  in  translation, 
which  were  the  bewilderment,  and 
more  than  once  provoked  the  envy,  of 
his  teachers.  But  his  waywardness 
and  wilfulness  were  as  transcendent 
as  his  aptitudes,  and  he  was  as  a  lazy 
animal  that  will  not  put  forth  Its 
strength.  Later  on,  with  like  irregu¬ 
larity,  he  chose  his  own  models,  and 
invented  his  own  methods.  Though  he 
studied  Dante,  he  undervalued  him  on 
the  score  of  his  medievalism.  He  idol¬ 
ized  Milton,  whose  mightiness  In  music 
appealed  to  him;  probably  from  anal¬ 
ogy  he  would  have  loved  Handel  as  a 
musical  composer.  As  a  poet  we  may 
admire  his  elevation  of  style  and  his 
intellectual  pride,  which,  scorning 
small  subjects,  held  Itself  aloof  from 
playfulness  in  metre,  tricksiness  in 
fancy,  triviality  in  sentiment.  We  may 
acknowledge  that  he  never  dandled  a 
commonplace,  and  that  he  avoided  po¬ 
etical  doll-dressing,  with  all  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  prettinesses  in  which  too 
many,  who  ought  to  have  known  bet¬ 
ter,  have  either  courted  popularity 
among  half-cultivated  coteries,  or 
stooped  to  solicit  the  applause  of  the 
mob.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  own 
that  he  ever  moves  us;  we  leave  him 
as  calm  and  unexcited  as  he  is  himself. 
Even  his  landscape  is  not  vivid;  he 
has  not  fed  his  reverence  with  it  like 
Wordsworth,  mastered  it  like  Milton, 
or  assimilated  it  as  Byron  did  that  of 
Spain,  of  the  Alps,  and,  above  qll,  of 
Italy.  He  cannot  bid  Nature  sing,  as 
Shelley  did,  ode  upon  ode  of  her  own 
making.  In  short,  he  is  not  an  evan¬ 
gelist.  He  had  not  that  kind  of  self  out 
of  which,  after  all.  Gospels  are  made. 
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Ami  HU  li»  miiiiliiH,  c'uloHMul,  liiipruH- 
mIvu,  liku  It  ruin  wIiuhu  iiurpuHn  Ih  uii* 
known,  and  fruni  wldeli  wu  turn  not 
wltliuiit  wondorinant,  but  uiiHlIrred  by 
rovm'nca,  Hyniiintiiy,  or  arToctlun.  Half 
a  doKcn  uf  Mbak(‘M|a*aro'H  HunnutH,  Ity* 
ron'K  “iHlrH  of  Hlndloy’H  “Sky¬ 

lark,"  and  Iho  “Oda  to  a  NlKblliiKalo" 
of  Kim  In  an*,  any  uno  of  I  bain,  worth 
a  wlldarnaHH  of  “llablrH"  or  “Ilallan- 
It-N,*'  llna  iiM  I  luma  may  ba.  Wa  may 
admit  laindor'H  NiatallnaHH  of  illation, 
llionuh  IIiIn  Ih  not  ho  iniiab  nativa  an 
darivad.  Wa  may  aaknowlailKa  IiIh 
powar  of  araalliiK  waird  HltuatloiiH,  but 
wbat  Ih  tbara  altbar  In  IiIh  HiibJaalH  or 
IiIh  Iraatmant  of  tliam  that  HtillHllaH  or 
Haduaim  uhV  Dium  lia  faal,  or  maka  uh 
ftml,  wbat  ha  wrltim?  (JrlavoiiHly  aa 
wa  may  ravolt  from  muali  (bat  wa  llnd 
In  Hyroii  or  Shallay,  at  laiiHt  wo  fuel 
that  (bay  fait,  and  tbanao  oointm  tbo 
toiiab  of  Natura  that  inakaH  uh  akin  to 
tbam.  Not  ho  with  handor. 

IVrbapH  tba  lowimt  daptliH  banaatb 
Htyla  wara  plumbad  by  Wordswortb, 
JUHt  tiN  Uh  biKb-watar  mark  wan  habit- 
ually  paaad  by  bin  Immadiata  MuaaimHor 
In  (ba  primaay  of  ICnKlinb  piudry.  Wo 
rimarva  (ba  axprimHlon  “jirand  Htyla" 
to  axpri'HH  (ba  inaJaHty  of  varna,  say.  In 
Milton  and  VirKtI.  but  that  Ih  a  matter 
apart.  Wo  employ  tba  term  “Htyla"  for 
a  mort'  KX'iiaral  puriuMH'.  It  aonvays 
tba  Idea  of  imiHtarly  alavation  of  man- 
nar,  of  an  liiavltabla  form  of  pbraso, 
of  I’baHtanaHH  In  rbytbm,  of  aaution  in 
axprt'HHlon,  and  of  a  Ranaral  llnisb  and 
IkiIIhIi  in  work.  Now,  in  all  tbasi',  aHtia- 
olally  whan  bis  vohima,  bis  nuiKO  of 
subjaat,  and  bis  multipllalty  of  metre 
art'  iHmsldt'rail,  wa  bold  Tannysoii  to 
have  Uh'ii  supn'iua.  As  ba  raiiKas  be¬ 
low  tba  majesty  of  Milton,  so  ba  can¬ 
not  l>a  said  to  have  oauKbt  and  rapro- 
duaati  the  Inmost  maloillas  of  versa 
Ilka  Shallay,  while  tba  rhetoric  of  By¬ 
ron  ha  may  consciously  have  shunned. 
But  style,  ns  raprasantinc:  tba  consci¬ 
entious  handicraft  of  a  master  datar- 


mlnad  to  Htmd  forth  notbliiK  Hlipubod, 
common,  or  unclean,  be  certainly  bud 
and  iiHcd  uh  no  KiiKlisbinun  bus  ever 
bud  or  UHcd  It.  He  reprcHcuts  in  this 
rimpect  a  HtiiKlIka  bound  uf  our  poetry 
out  uf  tba  wIIiIh  uf  the  rouKb  and  the 
unkempt  into  a  Hinootb,  well-sbaven 
lawn  of  Kardanllke  order.  It  was  nat¬ 
ural  that  HUcb  a  matbod  sbould  ba  al¬ 
lied  to  a  racaptive  rather  than  to  a 
craativa  mind.  ImiiKinatlon  be  bud, 
and  fancy  in  abundanca,  and  be  ralliHl 
Upon  tba  latter  more,  perhaps,  than  on 
tba  former.  Ills  constructive  faculty 
wuH  nut  larKC.  'I'lie  aonsequance  of 
tblH  last  limitation,  ho  loii);  as  ba  re- 
malniul  aunsclouH  of  It,  was  bis  love 
for  Hhort  pliH’OH.  None  of  bis  poems 
up  to  and  InclUHlva  of  tboHe  publlHbed 
In  INI'J  Is  ridd  lines  loii);.  “In  Memo- 
riain"  is  but  a  wondrous  collection  of 
pearls  stniiiK  toKatbar,  Very  few  of 
Its  odim  are  abHolutcIy  assantial  to  one 
anotbar.  They  follow  in  fair  sequance, 
tbouKb  ratbar  Ilka  separate  stones  in 
an  unKraduatad  nacklaca;  but  it  re¬ 
quires  soma  InKcnuity  to  plead  a  fircnaral 
di'si^u.  So  It  Is  with  the  “Idylls  of  thr 
KIiik";  (ba  connection  lietwaen  (base 
Is  confliH'il  to  (be  reappearance,  ever 
and  anon,  of  tba  same  parsonages.  In 
short,  Tennyson  was  a  carver  of  cam¬ 
eos,  wbicb  ba  sat  in  a  blank  matrix. 
But,  then,  wbat  gems  these  cameos 
are!  The  two  exceptions,  outside  the 
dramas,  are  “The  Princess"  and 
“Maud.”  “The  Princess”  especially 
stands  apart.  Its  story  is  consecutive, 
directly  told,  and  Is  constructed  with¬ 
out  Haw,  but  it  Is  slight.  Still,  ns  a 
priHluction,  especially  taking  sixe  Into 
consideration,  we  are  Inclineil  to  put 
it  ns  high  as  anything  he  ever  did. 
Perhaps  its  excellence  Is  partly  owed 
to  an  element  of  jocularity,  to  the  fact 
that  It  was  originally  started  for  fun; 
this  feeling,  working  unconsciously  in 
its  author  all  through  it,  may  have 
given  him  a  sense  of  ease  and  freedom. 
Certainly  he  does  touch  the  serious  sub- 
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JectH  involved  in  It  with  a  surer  hand 
than  elsewhere.  Absolute  seriousness 
of  approach  towards  the  highest  Is  apt 
to  work  hesitancy  and  a  want  of  preci¬ 
sion,  sometimes  even  of  courage  and 
candor.  There  are  few  minds  in  the 
whole  history  of  literature  that  have 
bwn  eciual  to  this  test.  A  little  ripple 
of  laughter,  however  restmlued,  evades 
the  dllHcuIty,  and  leaves  success  com¬ 
plete.  Of  “Maud,”  In  spite  of  Its  many 
beauties,  we  had  rather  not  say  much. 
It  has  been  called  Its  author’s  master¬ 
piece.  After  much  rellectlon,  we  take 
leave  to  doubt  this.  Its  subject  Is 
needlessly  disagreeable.  Its  hero  pro¬ 
vokes  no  sympathy;  Its  heroine  is  a 
phantom,  a  statue  for  Pygmalion  to 
write  verses  to.  The  brother  and  the 
lordling  are  unfair  caricatures.  It  Is 
Immortalized  by  some  exquisite  frag¬ 
ments,  such  ns  the  garden  song,  the 
apostrophe  to  the  Swalnston  cedar, 
many  lines  of  the  song  that  begins 
“Oh,  that  t’were  possible  After  long 
grief  and  pain,”  and  the  nautilus.  But 
It  Is  defaced  by  metres  here  and  there 
that  are  positively  ugly,  and  by  satire 
that  is  unexciting  because  too  often 
undeserved.  Of  Tennyson  perhaps  the 
last  word  to  say  Is  this:  Outside  and 
below  the  group  of  the  very  grandest, 
he  is  the  most  perfect  and  companion¬ 
able  of  poets,  and  will  be  remembered 
by  an  unusual  quantity  of  his  work. 
He  will  stand  forever  In  the  history  of 
English  literature  as  the  champion  who 
refound  and  rescued  the  lost  Lady  of 
Style.  His  aim  was  always  lofty;  he 
never  wrote  a  line,  much  less  conceived 
a  poem,  that  should  express  himself  at 
the  expense  of  his  readers.  He  never 
laughed,  at  or  with  society,  the  laugh 
which  corrupts  while  It  affects  to  cen¬ 
sure.  It  was  not  In  him  to  gloze  over 
the  commonplaces  of  lust,  or  to  elab¬ 
orate  the  portraiture  of  great  crimes 
with  a  half-concealed  admiration;  he 
could  never  have  written  his  own  apol¬ 
ogy,  or  excused  his  readers’  fascination 


us  did  the  author  of  “Monsieur  de  Ca- 
mors"  when  he  bade  farewell  to  bis 
adulterous  traitor  and  suicide  with  the 
words,  “Sans  doute  un  grand  coupable, 
muls  qul  pourtunt  fut  un  homme.”  No 
“Cencls,”  no  “Beppos,”  no  “Don  Juans” 
for  him;  though  perhaps  he  did  spend 
too  much  time  over  the  episode  of 
Launcclot  and  Guinevere,  and  though 
bis  fume  would  not  have  suffered  if 
he  had  abstained  from  the  somewhat 
namby-pamby  love-making  of  Rosa¬ 
mund  and  Henry.  Let  us  forget  these 
blemishes  of  substance,  with  here  and 
there  a  false  experiment  in  form;  they 
are  but  a  few  specks  in  the  crop  of 
rich  fruit  which  the  garden  of  his  soul 
has  borne  for  the  world;  let  us  turn 
them  lovingly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
basket.  The  poetry  of  the  nineteenth 
century  culminated  in  him,  and,  fitly, 
in  the  very  noontide  of  its  own  course. 
He  may  be  said,  in  his  own  words. 

To  sit  a  star  upon  the  sparkling  spire, 

and  there  is  none  to  dispute  his  throne 
with  him. 

Side  by  side  and  almost  year  for 
year  with  the  great  laureate  there  was 
working  a  man  whose  genius  was  at 
once  the  contrast  and  a  complement  of 
his  own.  Brownhig’s  method  was  not 
so  much  a  negative  lack  of  style  as  a 
positive  rejection  of  it.  His  magnifi¬ 
cent  imagination,  his  intellectual  force, 
bis  instinct  for  a  fine  subject,  bis  love 
for  and  mastery  over  landscape,  his 
penetration  into  the  devious  passages 
and  closed  chambers  of  human  nature, 
are  all  undoubted;  but  so  are  his  wil¬ 
fulness,  his  roughness,  his  unlitera'ry 
avoidance  of  simplicity,  his  love  of 
leaving  bis  reader,  and  perhaps  some¬ 
times  himself,  lost  In  half-lights  of 
intention,  and  half-thiidded  ma:;e8  of 
unexpounded  philosophy.  His  burli¬ 
ness  and  muscularity  found  acceptance 
with  many  persons  not  too  capable  of 
appreciating  his  highest  <iualitle8,  but 
who  fancied  that  they  bad  found  in 
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him  HiitiHriicllon  fur  u  lack  of  virility 
which  llicy  liail  Imputed  to  Tcunyauu 
almidy  Ih>cuuhc  he  waa  ticlicatu  and 
dear.  Many  hucIi  miHtook  lila  olmeii- 
rlty  ilaelf  fur  prufundity,  tliiukliiK  tliat 
wliat  they  euuld  iiut  plumb  miiat  iieeda 
la*  tieep.  A  liuHt  of  tliu  adiulnu'H  uf 
••Surdellu"  IrreHlatlldy  recall  tliat  uid 
Nurthuiubriau  atory  uf  tlie  uiKl>t-wau* 
derer  who  atuiubled  lutu  one  of  tlie 
huudrtala  of  diauaed  ahafta  hi  the  mill- 
lUK  diatrict,  but,  mauatfiuK  to  cutcli 
hold  of  tlie  bank  aa  lie  fell,  malutaliied 
hlmaelf  with  foot  and  hand,  ahuiitliii; 
the  while  fur  help,  lie  la  aald  tu  have 
been  driiKKed  out  ahakiiit;  and  chatter- 
lug  In  Ilia  nguiiy;  ami  it  wua  fuuud 
that,  had  he  but  known  it,  Ida  toea 
were  only  a  few  liicliea  fruiii  the  but- 
torn.  Hut  Hrowuliig  iiiuat  uot  be  un¬ 
dervalued  becauae  allly  folk  have 
raved  alaiiit  him.  He  will  pasa  Ida  Im¬ 
mortality  111  the  i*ouipaiiy  of  Ida  great 
rival  and  couteiiiporary;  propped.  It 
may  be,  uihui  a  auuiewhat  lower  bed 
of  amaraiith  or  iiioly,  though  very 
cloae  at  hand.  Hecauae  iiuiiaenae  haa 
Ikhmi  talkial about  ••I’aracelaua’*  we  need 
uot  forget  “Strafford,"  “Hlppa  I’aaaea," 
"Saul,"  "Uabbi  ben  Kzra,"  “How  they 
brought  the  good  newa  from  Ghent  to 
Alx,”  and.  above  and  lH‘youd  all  elae 
of  hla,  large  or  aiiiall,  the  matchleaa 
and  prlctdeaa  “Hliig  ami  the  Hook." 
Hut  great  aa  he  waa  he  camiot  be 
wholly  forgiven,  even  by  the  moat 
grateful  of  ua,  for  the  jierveraity  which 
elected  to  acorn  the  uae  of  good  handi¬ 
craft  In  the  shaping  of  fine  thought. 
Whoever  the  Jeweler  may  be,  he  haa 
no  right  to  set  dlanionda  In  mud. 

At  Rrow’idng’a  own  aide  for  many 
years  sat  and  w’rote  hla  gifted  but  ar¬ 
tistically  deficient  wife.  The  long  ro¬ 
mance  of  their  joint  lives,  and  the  un- 
I  questioning  worship  of  her  husband, 
I  threw  for  a  while  an  undue  lustre  up¬ 
on  the  work  of  Bllsabeth  Barrett 
Browning.  The  chastisement  Inflicted 
upon  a  still  living  critic,  who  at  the 


time  uf  her  death  indulged  IdniHelf 
with  a  lllppant  reniurk  In  vlulatluu  of 
good  taste  and  feeling,  but  which  la 
not  now  mure  worthy  uf  repetition 
than  It  waa  originally  uf  puulHhmeut, 
la  aim  remembered  by  the  readers  uf 
•‘I’aeehlarotlo."  The  voice  of  the  mili¬ 
tant  hnabaut  la  silent  now,  but  we 
may  express  the  v»‘rdlct  of  a  later  gen¬ 
eration  withunt  Irreverence  or  coward¬ 
ice  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  risk  of  un¬ 
deserved  alTront  on  the  other,  A  love 
uf  paradox  in  the  reading  public  cun- 
tributtal  tu  the  undue  esteem  In  which, 
at  one  time,  the  pruductious  uf  the 
])ueteaa  were  held.  It  pleased  people 
to  say  that  the  gray  mare  waa  the  bet¬ 
ter  hurs(‘.  We  remember  these  very 
words  in  the  pages  of  an  eminent  lle- 
vlew.  Hut  though  It  waa  ludicrous  to 
look  upon  .Mrs.  Browning  as  the  rival 
or  superior  of  her  greater  husband,  her 
claims  to  consideration  are  beyond 
cavil.  She  had  feeling,  romance,  wit, 
picturesiiueuess,  thoughtfulness  occa- 
alunally  rising  Into  wisdom,  and  land¬ 
scape;  but  none  of  these  qualities  was 
hers  In  a  superlative  degree.  “Aurora 
Leigh”  exhibits  her  range  and  her  lim¬ 
itations.  It  Is  a  novel  in  verse,  yet  its 
story  is  undigested  and  Improbable, 
and  Its  Incidents  are  so  overlaid  with 
that  intellectual  gossip  to  which  both 
she  and  her  husband  were  regrettably 
prone,  that  It  is  next  to  Impossible  In' 
pick  them  out  as  one  goes  along.  They 
are  Jerked  in  as  though  she  were  on 
the  pqint  of  forgetting  them,  and  as  if 
they  were  things  only  worth  mention¬ 
ing.  ns  It  were,  by  the  way.  The  nar¬ 
rative  portion  of  the  poem  does  not  oc¬ 
cupy  ten  per  cent,  of  Its  dimensions. 
The  rest  Is  made  up  of  refiectlous, 
sometimes  excellent,  but  in  the  main 
tedious  and  trite.  The  plot  is  rather 
like  a  story  by  George  Eliot,  but  a 
story  whose  every  merit  the  novelist 
would  have  transcended,  and  from  the 
absurdities  and  crudities  of  which  she 
would  have  steered  clear.  The  worst 
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ilffect  of  ••Aurora  1h  IIh 

tiboiulnablu  verMlllcatlou.  From  ita 
loU);  Htretch  of  Home  eleven  IhouHUUd 
liiieH  one  might  bring  forward  a  hun¬ 
dred  exampleH.  in  fact,  lier  artiHtie 
tUHte  was  Mra.  Itrowniug'H  weakeat 
IK)lnt.  Her  lyrle  lueireH  are  often  an 
faidly  aw  Ijer  IdanU  verse.  Tliey  Jingle 
llieiiiselves  at  limeH  Into  Homething 
very  like  vulgarity.  Tlielr  music  is 
tliat  of  tlie  guitar  or  the  liai'i)  at  their 
best;  at  llieir  worst  it  Is  tliat  »»f  the 
lainjo.  Vet  site  must  liave  read  tlie 
Itest  models.  Slielley  and,  later  ou, 
'J'enny.son  were  at  her  eommand;  Imt 
slie  must  iiave  turned  from  tliem  with¬ 
out  true  study,  rerhaps  slie  loved  to 
imitate  lier  liusl)aiurs  perversltle-s. 
l*erha]>s  lie  eneouraged  lier  -lie  would 
eertalnly  not  eorreet  lier— and  sin*  still 
remained  under  tlie  e.\plrlng  lyric 
tastelessness  of  tlie  generation  that 
Iirecedi'd  lier.  Still,  with  nil  lier  short- 
eonilngs  in  art  slie  was  a  grand  ninni- 
fostatlon  of  Hie  woman  wlio  revered 
womauliood,  and  who  coneeiV(>d  tliat 
lier  mission  was  to  liold  up  tlie  iiest  in 
it  at  onee  as  a  standard  for  lier  own 
se.x,  and  as  a  plea  and  protest  to  ours. 
So  li't  us  forgive  mucli  tliat  is  weak, 
mucli  that  is  rotigli,  much  tliat  is  even 
tawdry  if  looked  at  from  the  artistic 
side  alone.  She  was  voluminous  be¬ 
yond  measiin*,  and,  like  some  of  lier 
lietters  at  the  eraft,  would  probably 
liave  written  nnieli  lietter  If  she  liad 
written  far  less.  One  would  have  been 
glad  to  ml)  out  some  twenty  tliousanil 
of  lier  lines,  and  tlien  to  set  her  to 
work  to  poitsli  and  eliasten  tlie  rest. 

With  Rrowning  and  Mrs.  Browning 
we  take  leave  of  the  two  last  great 
sinners  against  style.  Tennyson,  Pat¬ 
more,  .\rnold.  and  Swinburne  have  all 
been  thoroughly  conscientious  In  form, 
phrase,  and  general  workmanship.  Ar¬ 
nold  may  have  been  dry  and  without 
a  large  stock  of  melodies;  Patmore 
over-frugal  and  over-chastened;  the 
trill  of  Swinburne  exuberant,  repetl- 
tCT.XCTIC.  von.  I.XXVII.  454 


tlve,  over-prolonged.  But  with  all  of 
them  their  strings  are  ever  in  tune, 
and  they  never  touch  their  instrument 
with  a  slack  or  slovenly  hand.  As  to 
Arnold,  we  have  heard  it  said  by  many 
folk  tliat  to  tliem  Ids  work  was  alto- 
get  lier  satisfying;  but  the  remark  has 
generally  lieen  made  by  those  who 
have  had  an  undoubted  cross  of  the 
prig  in  them.  There  is  a  staid  luanli- 
iiess  of  tlioiiglit,  a  canTitlly  pruned 
nicety  of  expression  everywhere.  In 
••’J'liyrsi.s”  and  •‘Tlie  Scholar  Gliisy” 
there  is  a  note  struck  of  honest  love 
and  genuine  regret.  But  the  magical 
power  of  grief-begetting  grief,  the 
poignaticy  wlilcli  stabs  while  the  verse 
enchants,  the  haunting  lights  and 
shadows  of  a  suggested  passion  which 
hold  the  memory  enslaved,  are  not 
there.  One  can  s<?t  down  anything  of 
Arnold’s  with  a  •‘This  Is  uncommonly 
good,”  and  that  is  fatal.  It  may  bo 
urged  that  something  of  this  sort  is 
true  oven  of  Milton’s  “Lycldas.”  If 
so.  It  springs  of  a  common  artitlciality. 
But  tlien  “Lycldas”  is  ablaze  with 
lines  that  have  an  immortality  and 
perfection  of  their  own,  apart  from  the 
amber  In  which  they  are  embedded. 
There  is  nothing  of  that  sort  in  ‘’Thyr- 
sis”  or  “'riie  Scholar  Gipsy,”  and  they 
are  Arnold  at  his  best. 

Of  Clough  much  has  been  written 
because  more  has  been  felt.  To  a 
large  group  of  friends  -who  mourned 
his  comparatively  early  death  his 
poems  were  made  sacred  by  memory. 
They  loved  his  work  as  they  had  loved 
him.  But  to  us,  who  come  to  a  view 
of  him  when  the  mists  of  regret  have 
floated  away,  a  colder  and  solierer 
.Judgment  appears  the  truer.  He  was 
a  dweller  upon  the  borderland  of 
genius,  and  Intellectually  was  pictur¬ 
esque.  but  unkempt,  like  the  landscape 
of  the  moor  edges.  Earnest  and  hu¬ 
morous,  and.  If  unpolished,  altogether 
manly  and  genuine,  his  figure  suggests 
that  of  a  respectable  Salvator  Rosa,  or. 
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to  Uiko  a  luudcni  parallel  from  prom* 
llc'tioii,  of  a  WarrIiiKloii  who  wrote 
verau.  lie  waa  inexpert  alike  in  form 
and  diction,  lie  liad  no  more  maa- 
tered  hia  vehicle  than  he  had  tamed 
Ida  intell(*ct.  He  lield  neitiier  of  them 
in  liand.  Ilia  dilliouitiea  in  art  were 
exactly  mated  to  the  peri>lexitiea  of  a 
aoul  in  Ilux.  llut  he  belou;;a  to  tlie 
“living  minda”  of  the  century,  and  he 
exempiities  its  variety,  even  If  lie  haa 
not  cuntrilmtcd  mucli  to  ita  acliieve- 
ment. 

Of  such  wrltera  as  Aubrey  de  Viire 
and  Sir  Henry  Taylor  it  would  be  Im- 
poasible  for  any  lover  of  Kood  litera¬ 
ture  to  apeak  witliout  reapect.  Sir 
Henry  Taylor’s  noble  poem  “Philip 
van  Artevelde’’  in  ita  day  almoat  took 
the  world  by  atorm;  but  neitiier  tliat 
play  nor  “Kdwln  the  Fair”  has  re¬ 
tained  ita  Iiold  upon  tlie  reading  pub¬ 
lic.  Aa  with  I)e  Vere’a  “Alexander  tlie 
Great”  and  “St.  Tliomaa  of  Canter¬ 
bury”  tlie  poet  failed  in  the  inatlnct 
to  make  choice  of  topica  which  seize. 
We  do  not,  liowever,  place  tliese  works 
upon  the  same  plane;  each  of  Sir 
Henry  Taylor’s  riaiiiK  to  a  In'i^ht  not 
attained,  and  possessinf;  an  attractive¬ 
ness  not  shared,  by  either  of  tlie  other 
two.  Tile  Irlsli  chronicles  which  Mr. 
de  Vere  so  laboriously  put  into  verse 
are  but  dreary  reading,  and  he  fur¬ 
ther  fails  to  make  interesting  the  Me¬ 
dieval  Records  or  the  Legends  of 
Saxon  Saints.  This,  perhaps,  may  be 
owing  to  the  Roman  Catholicism 
which  can  provoke  at  best  only  secta¬ 
rian  sympathy.  The  workmanship, 
however,  is  always  good,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  that  of  a  cultivated  gentleman. 
Some  of  the  smaller  pieces  and  son¬ 
nets  are  gems  which  for  years  to  come 
will  brighten  the  pages  of  many  an 
anthology. 

The  excursions  of  Charles  Kingsley 
Into  verse  were  so  infrequent,  and  the 
total  result  of  them  so  small,  that,  but 
for  his  excellent  quality,  we  should 


hardly  treat  lilui  as  a  claimant  fur  po¬ 
etic  honors.  The  “Saint’s  Tragedy” 
we  may  put  aside;  it  is  half  prose,  and 
even  when  in  verse  It  seems  to  lay  no 
stress  ou  its  own  assumption  of  the 
clutlies  of  Poetry.  “Andromeda”  is 
const  rained  and  stunted,  as  every  sub¬ 
ject  must  be  which,  classic  in  origin, 
sull'ers  doulily  from  being  treated  in  a 
classic  metre.  Modern  readers  light 
sliy  of  Greek  subjects,  and  there  they 
are  wrong;  still  less  will  they  attack 
(Jreek  metres,  but  there  they  are 
liglit.  Kingsley  strikes  a  tenderer  aud 
more  alluring  note  in  his  ballads.  “The 
Sands  of  Dec,”  “The  Three  Fishers,” 
“'J'lie  Starlings,”  “Airly  Heacon,”  tlie 
two  poignant  stanzas  of  “'A  Lament,” 
and  “Karl  Haldane’s  Daughter,”  which 
in  tlie  volume  of  the  collected  poems  is 
only  culled  “A  Song,”  are  each  and 
all  delightful,  lie  is  cureless  in  rhyme 
and  metre,  Imt  his  is  not  a  vulgar 
can*lessnc88.  Wise  people,  who  value 
true  pathos,  and  welcome  the  reap¬ 
pearance,  even  cn  diahubilU,  of  the 
giMid  old  ballad  forms,  will  take  the 
best  of  Cliarlcs  Kingsley’s  little  poemi 
to  tlielr  hearts,  and  keep  them  there. 

Macaulay  is  another  commanding 
tlgure  to  whom  poetry  was  merely 
“parergon”— to  Anglicise  a  convenient 
Greek  word— but  whose  sparse  prod¬ 
uce,  like  tlu*  widow’’s  famous  entse, 
will  last  a  long  time.  His  “Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome”  are  undeniable.  We 
have  been  told  that  we  may  call  them 
what  we  please,  so  long  as  we  do  not 
call  them  poetry.  But  what  are  they, 
then*/  They  are  written  in  admirable 
verse,  and  verse  which  is  in  Itself  a 
perfectly  fresh  mood  of  ballad  metre; 
and  they  are  hardly  the  worse  for  a 
smoothness  which  does  not  destroy 
their  swing  or  their  virility.  Roman 
spirit  and  the  religion  of  old  Rome,  set 
In  true  Italian  scenery,  pervade  them; 
and  pathos,  though  kept  In  hand  al¬ 
most  throughout.  Is  occasionally  let 
loose  In  them;  while  the  whole  group 
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Ih  iiiudt*  to  HubHorve  iiiodcm  feeliuK  and 
purpose.  These  (lualitics  have  iiiude 
them  popular,  and  if  they  do  not  also 
tofcether  make  up  poetry,  It  Is  not  easy 
to  say  what  does.  Still,  Macaulay 
cannot  be  called  a  poet  In  the  broader 
sense,  for  he  was  but  a  brief  sojourn¬ 
er,  a  tourist  in  the  realms  of  song;  his 
native  soil  and  naturai  hal)itat  was 
prose. 

Very  mucii  apart  from  ids  feilows, 
and  tiiat  owin^  to  a  mental  loneli¬ 
ness  wldcli  was  to  him  half  a  creed, 
workwl  Coventry  Patmore.  A  specu¬ 
lator  almost  fantastic  upon  spiritual 
tldiiKs;  a  mystic  theorist  upon  life  and 
conduct;  proud  and  soariiiK,  with  a 
t(»ucli  of  tile  saiir.  in  him,  and  a  snap 
of  tiic  eaKle,  too;  maniy  in  talk,  and 
at  times  almost  tyrannous  in  attitude; 
sucii  iie  was,  and  sucli  he  wouid  have 
claimed  to  be.  His  poetry  was  gen¬ 
tle  and  rellned  to  a  fault,  and  it  spent 
Itself  so  largely  upon  tlie  delineation 
of  over-delicate  shades  of  feeliiiK,  and 
williin  so  circumscril>ed  a  raiiKC  of 
scenery  and  inci«lent,  tliat  It  was  voted 
tasteless  l»y  tlie  multitude.  Hut  he 
was  a  poet  of  a  hl)fh  order.  If  con¬ 
stricted,  iu!  w'a‘8  from  the  first  con¬ 
scious  of  ids  limitations,  and  when  lie 
laid  exiiausted  the  vein  which  he  set 
Idmseif  to  work,  he  censed  to  iiroduce 
altoKetlier.  Tlien  tlie  mental  solitude 
in  wldcli  he  had  Iouk  elected  to  live 
lirouKht  about  In  him  sometldiiK  of 
that  sterility  which  comes  of  isolation. 
“The  Alltel  in  the  House”  is  full  of 
beauty;  so  are  “Amelia”  and  “Tamer- 
ton  Church  Tower.”  Im  tlie  last  two 
the  influence  of  ColeridRe  is  traceable, 
whom,  when  at  his  best  and  highest, 
and  tliat  unhappily  was  but  seldom, 
Patmore  was  wont  to  extol.  “The  Un¬ 
known  Eros”  lacks  charm,  liecause  It 
is  without  that  cxplicability  which,  af¬ 
ter  all.  Is  essential  to  charm.  But  the 
character  of  .lane,  Frederick  Graham’s 
humble  little  wife.  In  the  “Angel  in 
the  House,”  forms  one  of  the  clearest 


and  most  pathetic  studies  in  medern 
fiction,  prose  or  verse. 

An  episode  iu  the  literary  firmament 
of  the  “fifties”  was  the  rising  and  set¬ 
ting  of  Alexander  -  Smith.  That  a 
young  man  should  have  written  such 
a  first  book,  and  afterwards  nothing 
half  so  good,  was  a  bewilderment. 
Peiiiaps,  however,  we  do  not  allow  a 
sutlicient  analogy  between  man’s  mind 
and  material  phenomena.  A  morning 
dawns  IihiKlng  witli  sunlight  and  the 
beauties  that  are  born  of  it;  long  ere 
noon  there  comes  an  eclliise  of  mist 
and  gloom,  and  the  day  never  recov¬ 
ers  itself.  So  it  is  sometimes  with 
genius;  it  dawns,  fiushes,  and  dies  out 
iu  duluess.  But  was  Alexander  Smith’s 
vein  genius  after  all?  A  late  re-read¬ 
ing  of  “A  Life  Hrania”  begets  doubt. 
Was  tliere  more  than  a  great  receptive¬ 
ness?  Is  not  the  whole  tiling  a  series 
of  echoes  crossing  and  recrossing  one 
another,  now  of  Keats,  now  of  Byron, 
and  now  of  Tennyson?  Was  tliere 
more  tlian  an  extreme  facility  of  pick¬ 
ing  up  and  imitating  methods  of 
fancy,  moods  of  feeling,  turns  of  ex¬ 
pression— in  fact,  the  tricks  of  the 
poet’s  trade?  Wliatever  it  was.  it  was 
well  done  enough  to  deceive  tiie  very 
elect,  not  excepting  the  last  -Master 
left  alive  from  whom  the  inspiration 
of  Imitation  came. 

As  we  float  down  the  stream  let  us 
not  forget  to  turn  our  lioat  Into  tlie 
pleasant  backwater  whereliy  dwells 
the  simple,  genuine,  unambitious,  and 
unobtrusive  Barnes.  Ixicai  he  was. 
even  to  tlie  dialect  which  makes  him 
difflcult  to  many  and  Impossible  to 
more;  but  to  the  few  xvho  overcome  he 
is  undeniably  precious.  After  all, 
'Theocritus  was  provincial  in  speech 
and  subject,  and  Wordsworth  emi¬ 
nently  local;  and  Barnes  had  some  of 
the  qualities  of  both  those  masters. 
Like  them,  he  saw  the  poetry  in  rural 
poverty,  and  was  not  above  being  the 
evangelist  of  rural  life,  manners,  hu- 
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■nor,  iiihI  1I<!  hiiw  with,  foil 

wllli,  JcHicd  wltli,  wept  with  the  ruH- 
til'H  «>r  l>Ot'H4>tHhil'e,  JllHt  ilH  tlltl  The(Mv 
rlliiH  wllh  tlie  peiiHiiiilH  of  Hlelly  tiiul 
r«‘lopeiin(>HUH,  aud  VVttrdHworlh— ex- 
eept  (he  JeHtlnjj  with  the  "HlateHUien" 
aiitl  rai'iii-hil)orei'H  of  (hiniherlaiul  and 
Weatinoreland.  lie  had  net,  indeed, 
tin*  ef  (li«>  otlier  two;  Init,  ail 

(lie  Name,  wt'  take  leav«‘  to  doiilit 
wlietlier  «>t(lier  of  tlu'in  «>ver  wrote  a 
(letter  little  poem  than  “Weak  lllll.” 

We  now  eonie  to  -two  poelH,  William 
MoriiH  and  ItoHsetti,  whom  we  ehiHN 
together  heeaiiHe  tiiey  IkiIIi  represent 
tiiat  yeariiiiiK  "reenler  ponr  niieux  san- 
ter"  whieh  Ntarted  (lie  I’re-Uajihaelite 
Itrotherhood  In  painting,  mid  Hiieh 
poeniH  as  their  own  In  literature.  Ah 
paInterH  and  poets  both,  they  illuH- 
trate  eaeh  pliase  of  tlu>  movement.  We 
should  he  unatTeetedly  sorry  for  the 
person  wlio  eould  tell  us  after  trial 
tliat  he  did  imt  enjoy  "Tlie  lilfe  and 
Ib'.'itli  of  .lason”  aud  “The  Earthly 
Paradise,"  or  the  souks  aud  ballads  lu 
.Morris's  lirst  volume.  How  "The 
Tune  of  Seven  Towers,"  “The  Eve  of 
Preey,"  "The  SailiiiK  of  the  Sword.” 
and  a  dozen  other  sweet  thiuKs  hold 
one’s  memory!  And  what  a  i)i'oml8e— 
|ierha|)s  not  quite  fnltllled— was  there 
In  the  frajiment  ealled  "Sir  Peter 
llarpdon's  End."  It  may  be  said  that 
all  his  po«'m8,  yireat  and  small,  are  but 
reprmluctlons,  even  If  they  ean  be 
trusted  to  be  that,  of  Roiie  forma  of 
llfi'  and  feelliiK,  and  even  of  alTeetn- 
Ilona  that  were  superainled  by  a  health¬ 
ier  renaseema*.  It  may  be  that  there 
Is  t<M*  nim*h  of  what  we  may  dub  llot- 
tleellism  In  the  eomimsition  of  Morris, 
as  there  was  in  that  of  many  of  tlioae 
who  felt  and  worked  with  him.  We 
may  blame  him  for  never  having  ex- 
trleatial  himself  from  Ida  medievalism, 
for  haviiiK  “reeuh'*’  i»ut  never  having 
"sautt'."  But  what  he  has  plven  us  Is 
very  l>eautlful.  and.  for  ourselves,  we 
aeia'pt  It  wltli  Kmtitude.  We  aeknowl- 


edKO  the  presenee  of  the  isuirls,  and 
we  d(!ellne,  heeaiise  they  may  not  be 
altoKether  111  for  dally  food,  to  wish 
tliat  they  h:id  been  barleycorns.  To 
our  thlnkliiK  the  worst  chai'Ke  aKalust 
Morris  is  Ids  iiessindsni,  his  hate  and 
dread  of  tlie  Inevitable  end,  and  the 
hopelessness  with  which  he  persists  in 
hKikiiiK  on  life  as  the  vestibule  of 
death. 

If  Konius  mlKlit  be  said  to  consist  In 
iloiiiK  what  a  man  sets  himself  to  do 
surpassiiiKly  well,  as  well  iierhaps  as 
It  could  have  been  done,  tlien  Uossetti 
had  Kiuiius  of  the  tirst  order.  But  If 
it  lie  truer  to  say  (hat  Kenliis  consists 
in  doiiiK  witli  suiireme  excellence 
tldiiKs  that  are  of  enduriiiK  lieuetit  to 
mankind,  tlien  Uossetti  must  be  rele- 
Kated  to  a  lower  level.  We  all  re¬ 
member  how  wo  were  da/z/.led  by  "The 
Blessed  Ihimozel,”  “Sister  Helen," 
"Troy  Town,”  and  the  Sonmds.  Nor 
have  we  forKotten  “The  White  Shiii," 
"Hose  .Mary,"  or  "The  KIiik's  TruK- 
edy."  Eor  “The  House  of  Life,"  in 
spite  of  its  tine  handieraft,  and  its  del¬ 
icate  shades  of  thouKht  and  feeliiiK. 
we  have  a  sIlKhter  sense  of  Kratitude. 
ThroiiKhoul  almost  all  of  Uossetti's 
work,  however,  there  runs  one  and  the 
same  unpleasant  Intiuence,  the  sense 
of  moral  and  nervous  deeadenee.  M’e 
tliink  that  thi.s  must  be  eoufessed. 
tliouKb  we  are  far  from  admittinK  the 
eharRe  to  the  extent  to  wlilch  it  is 
urKed  by  an  eminent  foreign  critic. 
Still  the  canker  Is  there.  It  is  a  vice 
akin  to  the  pernleious  theory  of  Art 
for  .Vrt’s  sake,  which  seems  to  us  to 
he  the  bcKetter  of  thiiiKs  abominable 
in  literature,  sculpture,  and  paintiuK 
alike.  We  may  all  enjoy  Uossetti's 
work  from  “The  Blessed  Damozel” 
down  to  “.lenny”— alas,  we  are  but 
mortal  and  are  prone  to  feast  where 
we  should  not— but  how'  many  really 
wholesome  dishes  has  he  offered  us 
besides  "The  King’s  Tragedy"? 

Each  of  the  gifted  women  who  wrote 
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tUuii’  uovelH  uuder  tbu  uuineH  of 
Goorge  Kliot,  and  Currer,  Ellis,  and 
Acton  Bell,  yielded  to  the  charm 
which  cou)i)els  so  large  a  troop  of  sen¬ 
sitive  natures.  In  “.Tubal”  and  “The 
Spanish  Gypsy”  George  Eliot  made 
two  serious  attempts  to  Justify  a  claim 
to  the  coveted  name  of  poet.  Of  “Ju- 
bal”  nothing  need  be ‘written.  As  to 
“The  Spanish  Gypsy”  one  may  permit 
oneself  an  expression  of  regret  that 
instead  of  a  story  manacled  In  verse 
which  is  seldom  more  than  tolerable, 
which  never  soars,  and  is  too  often 
pedestrian,  the  writer  did  not  use  her 
materials  to  give  us,  as  she  might  have 
done.  In  her  native  fashion,  a  glorious 
novel  in  admirable  prose.  (Teorge 
Eliot,  posing  as  a  poet,  provides  a  lit¬ 
erary  analogue  to  the  Apterlx  among 
birds:  she  has  everything  but  the 
wings,  and  cannot  fly.  As  to  the  verse 
of  the  sisters  BrontP,  It  was  on  its  Hrst 
appearance  not  unnaturally  overval¬ 
ued.  None  of  us  could  forget  the 
novels,  and  but  few  of  us  were  not 
aware  in  some  measure  of  the  sadness 
and  dreary  romance  of  the  three  lives. 
Sympathy  often  passes  into  admira¬ 
tion,  and  in  many  a  loving  heart  the 
two  are  confused  from  the  first.  But 
after  a  careful  re-perusal,  it  Is  impos¬ 
sible  to  see  much  more  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  than  might  have  been  achieved  by 
do7,ens  of  cleverlsh  daughters  of  rural 
clergymen;  and,  strangely  enough,  Cur¬ 
rer  Bell’s  pieces  seem  to  be  the  least 
meritorious. 

Both  Jean  Ingelow  and  Miss  Kosset- 
tl  have  done  more  Interesting  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  work.  The  flrst  named,  es¬ 
pecially,  treats  from  time  to  time  her 
delicately  chosen  and  dalntllsr*  handled 
subjects  with  a  gentleness  and  wo¬ 
manly  grace  that  go  far  to  subdue  the 
reader.  For  instance,  overprolonged 
as  It  is,  “High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of 
lilncolnshlre”  is  a  monument  of 
pathos,  and  instinct  with  the  dreary 
life  of  the  people  of  the  fens. 


If  George  .Meredith  were  us  victori¬ 
ous  over  us  with  his  verse  us  he  is 
with  his  prose,  he  would  be  the  most 
triumphant  “of  our  Conquerors,”  But 
as  a  poet  he  fulls  Into  one  of  two  pits: 
he  either  loses  his  idiosyncrasy,  and 
becoming  clear  he  is  tame,  or  else,  be¬ 
ginning  to  speak  In  bis  own  tongue,  he 
is  untamable.  We  bear  with  him  in 
his  prose  because  what  his  style  partly 
veils  Is  so  splendid.  Ills  wit,  his  wis¬ 
dom,  his  plastic  power  and  his  own 
Joy  in  it,  all  gleam  out  on  us  through 
the  Interjected  photosphere  of  his  per¬ 
versities.  These  we  forgive  to  him, 
and  only  greet  an  unusually  tough 
I)aragrnph  or  chapter  with  an  affec¬ 
tionate  oath.  But  though  we  can  bear 
that  our  prose  should  be  somewhat 
over  puree,  we  must  have  the  turtle 
of  our  poetry  clear;  so  we  say  to  him, 
we  hope  not  ungratefully,  “Introduce 
us  to  more  Egoists,  let  Richard  Feve- 
rel  undergo  fresh  ordeals,  make  Shag- 
pat  shave  himself  afresh,  negotiate 
for  us  another  Marriage  however 
.Vmazing,  but  let  ‘Modern  Eove’  and 
‘The  Joys  of  Earth’  alone.” 

Probably  few  poets  of  any  age,  cer¬ 
tainly  none  among  our  moderns,  have 
started  upon  the  path  of  fame  with  so 
fair  a  promise  ns  that  which  w‘as  given 
by  “Atalanta  in  Caly'don.”  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  took  us  by  storm.  The  youth 
who  could  present  a  famous  but  very 
difficult  old  myth  with  the  fearlessness 
and  good  faith  which  illumined  his 
poem,  and  who  was  capable  of  writing 
the  best  passages  in  its  choruses,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  great  deal  of  the  blank 
verse,  fuliy  justified  the  acciamations 
whicii  greeted  him.  If  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  not  developed  quite  commensurate- 
ly.  It  is  not  because  he  was  chilled,  like 
Keats,  by  want  of  welcome.  There 
was  no  frost  in  his  May.  Even  the 
wayward  drift  and  over-frankness  In 
treatment  of  many  pieces  among  his 
“Poems  and  Ballads”  were  condoned 
far  more  liandsoniely  than  he  shduld 
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hiivu  hoped.  If  HOiue  of  ub  felt  u  tlrst 
hue  Bhude  of  dlBuppolutiueut  creep 
over  UB  with  “Clmstelurd,"  which  deep- 
eiu'd  with  "Uothweir’  itud  “Mary  Stu¬ 
art,”  It  wuB  nut  that  what  waa  done 
was  not  well  done^  for  It  waa  all  won- 
dr«»UBly  well  done— hut  it  waa  that  a 
writer  bo  aplendldly  endowed  ahould 
not  have  carinl  to  treat  aoinethliiK  nob¬ 
ler,  to  do  Buuiethlui;  atlll  better  worth 
hiN  duliiK.  Had  not  the  world  had  al¬ 
ready  a  little  too  much  of  the  frivolity. 
Intrigue,  levity,  moral  atiualor,  cruelty, 
ami  crime  of  Mary  Stuart  and  her 
CmirtV  We  grieved  that  one  who 
might  have  been  among  the  moat  plc- 
tuiVBijue  of  teachera,  aa  the  “Songa  be¬ 
fore  Sunriae”  teatltled,  ahould  tend  to- 
M'arda  auhaidence  Into  a  raker  of  dead 
roae-leavea  from  the  howera  of  light 
ladiea,  a  chronicler  of  their  frailtiea, 
and  of  their  aulTeringa  at  the  handa 
of  paramuura  whoae  deeda  and  naturea 
were  even  more  unaavorj’  than  their 
own.  Such  fet'IInga  were  not  relieved 
by  the  ai»pearanco  of  "Trlatram  and 
laeult.”  It  waa  now  too  clear  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  had  liecome  by  habitual 
piH'ference  a  treater  of  aiich  themea, 
and  that  the  world  muat  make  up  Ita 
mind  to  Buffer  by  Ida  choice.  One  ex- 
ceidioii  we  are  hound  to  ailmlt:  ‘‘Ma¬ 
rino  Fallero”  la  a  great  auhject  grandly 
handled.  Since  timae  daya  he  haa  done 
little  more  than  diaport  himaelf  with 
Ida  powera.  He  haa  toaaed  metre  about 
aa  a  Japaneae  Juggler  apina  platea  or 
keepa  aham  buttertllea  upon  the  wing. 
He  haa  loved  to  elaborate  an  hlea 
through  a  aeon*  of  comjdlcated  atanzaa 
very  much  aa  an  over-Ingenloua  musi¬ 
cal  comiioaer  tortun‘8  a  theme  through 
endleaa  variationa.  And  all  these 
thinga  he  does  with  an  exuberanct*  and 
a  faultless  dexterity  which  bewilder 
and  charm  us  for  the  moment,  but  up¬ 
on  which  he  must  pardon  us  If  we  re¬ 
flect  with  a  genuine  regret.  He  has 
suffered,  like  moat  great  people,  much 
from  ejiltheta.  He  has  been  calleil 


cometllke,  erratic,  metiHirlc;  but  these 
hardly  aupi>ly  a  belltting  image.  He 
does  nut  strike  ua  aa  lawless,  or  out  of 
the  way,  except  In  having  been  very 
brilliant.  He  la  rather  repreaented,  to 
our  thinking,  by  a  star  that  tloata  sud¬ 
denly  Into  the  aatrunomer'a  ken,  shows 
fur  a  while  aa  of  the  llrat  magnitude, 
arousing  a  wild  aurndae,  a  hope,  a 
prophecy,  but  slowly  dies  laick  to  a 
moderate  though  atlll  considerable 
splendor,  and  leaves  the  diaappuintcd 
ubatu'ver  aadtiened  aa  well  aa  silent, 
like  Keats’  aailora  ui>un  their  peak  In 
Darien. 

With  Mr.  Swinburne  the  roll  of  the 
masters  la  closed.  Hut  there  are  many 
names,  early  and  late,  which  deserve 
record.  There  la  Hlahup  Heber,  whose 
“HluelMNird”  la,  with  the  exception  of 
‘‘The  Ingoldsby  Legtmda,”  the  best 
comic  pm'in  ever  written  by  a  clergy¬ 
man.  There  la  Halley,  of  whose  death 
at  a  ripe  age  we  have  lately  heard,  and 
In  whose  ‘‘h'estus”  and  “The  Age”  the 
display  of  Ida  own  literary  ambition  la 
perha)>s,  after  all,  in  spite  of  their  mo¬ 
mentary  acceptance,  the  chief  effect. 
Fitzgerald,  the  translator  of  Omar 
KhayyAin's  ‘•ItubAlyAt,”  must  not  be 
ftirgotten,  though  his  original  work 
may  have  passt'd  out  of  remembrance. 
There  la,  too,  the  late  T.  10.  Hrown,  the 
Manxman,  a  great  scholar  and  tutor, 
whom  a  long  generation  of  Clifton 
aehoolboya  remember  with  affection 
and  revert'uiH*,  and  whom  a  grateful 
group  of  readers  still  thank  for  Ida 
“Fo’c’s’le  Yarns.”  “Manx  Witch,”  and 
“'rhe  Doctor”:  genuine  pictures,  all,  of 
the  homely  island  life  and  scenery 
amid  which  he  was  born  and  nurturwl. 
'rhere  is ‘Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  whose  mas¬ 
culine  “Verses  written  in  India,”  make 
ns  wish  that  there  were  more  of  them. 
There  Is  Professor  Courthope,  whose 
“Paradise  of  Hlrds”  might  well  have 
been  followed  by  something  simile  out 
seeundiim.  Sir  Ia'wIs  Morris  has  l>een 
u  voluminous  writer,  and  a  careful  and 
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couHcleiitlouB  worker.  lie  Is,  perhaps, 
the  most  fruitful  and  successful  of  the 
Teunysonlans.  His  “Epic  of  Hades,” 
which  Introduced  him,  and  his  “Gwen,” 
a  very  charming  poem,  have  won  him 
a  title  to  respectful  mention  among 
Victorian  poets,  rromlnent  among  all 
such  In  gentle  grace  of  Idyllic  work  Is 
Mr.  Robert  Itrldges.  His  shorter  poems 
seem  to  us  far  his  best.  In  spite  of  the 
superiority  of  his  “Return  of  Ulysses” 
to  another  much-praised  poem  on  the 
same  subject,  the  verdict  upon  him 
must  Ih!  that  he  falls  back  beaten  from 
effort  upon  a  large  scale.  Rut  If  any- 
lasly  who  dot's  not  yet  know  him 
should  wish  to  try  the  flavor  of  his 
snialh'r  fruits,  let  him  take  the  first 
taste  of  them  In  the  delightful,  but  un¬ 
named,  poem  which  begins— 

Then*  Is  a  bill  beside  the  silver 
Thames. 

We  shall  l)e  surprised  If  he  does  not 
devour  the  basketful. 

Lord  I)e  Tabley’s  half-doisen  volumes 
are,  unfortunately  for  the  many,  known 
only  to  the  few.  Ho  bad  not  those 
(|ualities  which  provoke  general  aceep- 
buiee.  One  Is  tempted  to  associate  him 
with  Arnold,  though  It  Is  not  dlttlcult 
to  difl’erentiate  the  two.  De  Tabley 
could  not  have  written  “Thyrsls,”  per¬ 
haps.  nor  “Empedocles  on  Etna,” 
though  neither  subject  would  have 
been  alien  to  bis  genius;  but  Arnold, 
on  the  other  band,  w'ould  have  been  In- 
ca|)able  of  “Orestes,”  and  still  more 
certainly  so  of  “.Tael,”  that  strange.st 
and  most  original  of  monologues.  Sel¬ 
dom  has  a  se<iHel  to  a  long-accepted 
mytlj  be<‘n  so  c'ompletely  Justified.  We 
feel  that  the  lonely  woman  who  In  a 
momentary  flush  of  resistless  patriot¬ 
ism  dare<l  to  slay  the  sleeping  Slsera. 
whom  she  had  for  pity  entertained, 
must  have  repented  of  her  deed;  and 
seldom  has  there  been  a  nobler  study 
of  passion  than  De  Tabley’s  of  the  re¬ 
morse  w’lth  wh'leb  be  has  dow’ered  her. 


His  volumes  are  full  of  flue  things,  and 
we  could  only  wish,  not  so  much  for 
his  fume’s  sake,  us  for  that  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  spread  of  enjoyment,  that  the 
number  of  those  qualified  to  Judge  of 
them  were  larger  tlmii  it  Is. 

Three  men  have  been  conspicuous 
during  the  nineteenth  century  as  writ¬ 
ers  of  “sacred”  poetry— Cardinal  New¬ 
man,  Father  Faber,  and  Mr.  Keble. 
There  would  be  an  obvious  risk  in  an 
attempt  to  Judge  them  by  what  Is  after 
all  bound  to  be  a  secular  standard. 
They  are  all  eminently  sectarian.  Let 
those  who  prefer  either  of  them  to 
George  Herbert  do  so.  For  ourselves, 
we  are  content  with  the  elder  poet. 
Their  piety  Is  their  enticement,  and 
Herbert’s  has  an  element  of  universal¬ 
ity  which  theirs  lacks.  Once  we  recol¬ 
lect  catching  In  Mr,  Keble  the  true 
lyric  ring.  It  is  in  the  opening  stanzas 
of  the  lines  written  for  one  of  the  later 
Sundays  after  Trinity,  and  which  be- 
gl  li¬ 
lted  o’er  the  forest  peers  the  setting 
sun. 

Rut  even  tlu'se  are  but  a  sweet  echo, 
which  would  hardly  have  taken  shape 
but  for  Gray’s  “Elegy.” 

A  word  or  two  must  be  said  for  those 
whose  mission  has  been  to  relax  the 
strung  bow  for  us,  who  have  had  no 
les.son  to  teach  lieyond  the  pleasant  one 
that  life  net'll  not  be  all  labor,  and  who 
In  leaching  this  have  laughed  with  us 
out  of  working  houra.  .Tames  and  Hor¬ 
ace  Smith  were  poets.  “A  Tale  of 
Drury  liane,”  that  epic  of  the  Fire 
Hose,  is  as  much  a  poem  outside  “Mar- 
mion”  as  Pope’s  “Iliad”  is  one  apart 
from  that  of  Homer.  Aytoun  and  The¬ 
odore  Alartin  created  a  new  Campeador 
In  Don  Fernando  Gomersalez,  and  ad¬ 
ded  a  startling  sequel  to  the  deeds  of 
St.  George  In  the  exploit  of  Mr.  Philip 
Slingsby.  Those  who  have  simmered 
over  the  neatness  and  classic  smart¬ 
ness  of  Calverley  have  owed  a  like 
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aud  not  inferior  pleuBure  to  Seaiuau, 
Graves,  and  Godley.  And  as  we  and 
our  fathers  enjoyed  in  company  the  ex¬ 
travaganzas  of  Planchfi,  so  have  we 
sat  and  iaughed  with  our  sons  over  the 
libretti  of  Gilbert  Vedded  to  the  music 
of  Sullivan.  In  this,  as  in  other  mat¬ 
ters,  we  of  the  nineteenth  century  liave 
liad  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

Two  or  three  stand  out  among  the 
younger  group  of  living  poets  whom 
we  have  deliberately  forborne  to  esti¬ 
mate.  Let  us  now  name  them— Mr. 
Watson,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Kipling. 
Their  genius  is  undoubted,  and  each 
will  take  the  rank  found  due  to  him,  as 
time  develops  his  powers  and  accum¬ 
ulates  his  productions.  That  we  do 
not  attempt  to  appraise  them  comes 
not  of  failure  to  appreciate  or  reluc¬ 
tance  to  acknowledge.  But  we  think 
that  they  more  properly  belong  to  the 
twentieth  century,  aud  we  hope  and 
believe  that  when  the  chronicler  of  the 
new  epoch  makes  up  his  treasures 
their  names  will  each  have  an  honored 
place  upon  tlie  roll. 

And  now,  what  Is  the  sum  of  the  mat¬ 
ter?  Is  it  not  that  at  the  dawn  of  the 
last  century,  after  a  brief  period  of 
slightness  and  estrangement  from  high 
purpose.  Poetry  did  rouse  herself, 
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shake  her  plumes,  remember  her  mis¬ 
sion,  and  set  herself  anew  to  the  seri¬ 
ous  problems  of  life;  to  this  end,  touch¬ 
ing  the  lips,  and  not  in  vain,  of  Crabbe, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Tennyson,  and  Browning?  Have  not 
all  these  great  men  caught  lire  from 
their  epoch,  illuminating  it  in  turn  with 
the  coruscations  of  their  own  uncom¬ 
municated  genius?  And  has  there  not 
been  beside  them  a  long  and  still  bril¬ 
liant  company  of  lesser  lights,  grouped 
in  easy  gradation  of  achievement,  from 
the  liigh  level  of  Swinburne,  Arnold, 
and  Patmoi’e,  down  to  that  of  some  of 
those  who  are  at  work  to-day?  Man¬ 
kind  may  liereafter  shake  their  heads 
when  they  read  some  of  the  more  un- 
measuri'd  of  contemporary  eulogies, 
but  it  will  always  be  conceded  to  the 
nineteenth  centur>'  that,  while  it  was 
an  age  in  which  eternal  questions  and 
issues  had  become  more  complex  and 
more  difflcult  than  they  had  lieen  or 
seemed  to  be  during  its  predecessors, 
it  produced  poets  able  and  zealous  to 
attack  them,  and  who,  while  they  laid 
bare  their  own  doubts  .and  self-con¬ 
flicts,  were  still  lit  to  register  every 
pulse  and  stereotype  every  phase  of 
the  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  move¬ 
ment  that  surged  around  them. 


NIGHTS  AT  PLAY. 


There  are  various  streets  in  London 
each  of  which  Is  known  to  its  frequent¬ 
ers  as  “Tlie  Lane.”  Mincing  Ijine  is 
an  example.  What  the  portly  merchant 
may  call  It  a  humble  scribe  dares  not 
speculate;  but  his  light-hearted  clerk 
would  stare  at  you  in  amazement  if 
you  referred  to  that  place  of  tea  other¬ 
wise  than  as  “The  Lane.”  So,  too. 
Petticoat  Lane  is  known  to  its  votaries 
as  “The  lame.”  There  is  little  fear 


of  misunderstanding.  Petticoat  Lane 
would  be  as  grossly  insulted  by  belug 
confused  with  Mincing  Lane  as  would 
Mincing  Lane  by  being  confused  with 
Petticoat  Lane.  “The  Lane”  In  each 
case  keeps  itself  to  itself,  and  regards 
a  rival  claimant  to  the  title  with 
haughty  disfavor.  In  the  heart  of  Lon¬ 
don  is  another  “The  Lane,”  not  to  be 
Identified  with  either  of  the  other  lanes 
—a  lane  with  a  long  and  varied  history 
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behind  it;  famous  as  the  starting-point 
of  the  Great  Plague;  famous  because 
liir.  Cliarles  Booth  has  singled  out  some 
of  its  tributary  streets  for  detailed  de¬ 
scription,  house  by  house  and  room  by 
room,  tliat  posterity  may  know  to  what 
depths  London  descended  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century;  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  pages  of  Dickens,  thrice 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  stage.  In 
“The  Lane”  Is  a  large  club  where  we 
pass  our  nights  at  play. 

The  club  is  not  bow-windowed.  You 
do  not  ride  past  it  on  the  roof  of  an 
omnibus  and  look  enviously  upon  red- 
louthered  arm-chairs  or  small  tables 
suggestively  covered  with  snowy  linen. 
No  stalwart  porter  in  uniform  whistles 
for  hansoms  to  bear  its  habitues  home¬ 
ward.  The  latest  gossip  and  the  latest 
story  do  not  fleet  round  Its  whispering- 
galleries.  Two  narrow  houses  tucked 
closely  side  by  side  shut  out  the  sky 
as  you  walk  past;  a  dusty  inscription 
informs  you  that  this  is  an  institute 
and  working-men’s  club;  and  the  noise 
from  within  makes  you  aware  that  it 
is  in  working  order.  Over  the  door 
flares  a  lump  like  those  which  hang 
outside  public-houses,  and  Its  light 
shines  upon  a  notice-board  setting  forth 
the  manifold  attractions  of  the  place. 
Doubtless  they  are  many  and  compel¬ 
ling;  but  the  inscription  is  somewhat 
faded,  and  it  seemed  better,  when  first 
we  saw  it,  to  step  inside  and  inquire 
than  to  puzzle  out  the  writing  in  the 
chill  evening  wind  outside.  At  the 
worst  the  casual  visitor  could  but  be 

requested  to  retire - 

Clearly  we  had  entered  a  coflfee-bar. 
A  long  counter,  loaded  with  steaming 
urns,  thick  mugs,  plates,  glasses,  shut 
off  the  body  of  the  room  from  shelves 
covered  with  good  things.  A  brisk 
trade  was  being  carried  on— this  coflfee- 
bar  seemed  to  do  well.  On  the  wall 
were  numbers  of  notice-boards.  “Dra¬ 
matic  Society,”  “Harriers.”  “Lecture 
and  Debate,”  “Football  Club,”  “Feder¬ 


ation  Competitions”— such  were  the 
headings  that  caught  our  eyes  and 
showed  that  the  inscription  outside 
was  not  calculated  to  deceive.  From 
an  adjoining  room  came  the  click  of 
billiard-balls  and  a  babel  of  talk.  In 
front  was  a  doorway  leading— whither? 
The  door  had  a  ground-glass  plate, 
across  which  mysterious  shadows  were 
flitting.  Curiosity  dragged  us  to  and 
through  that  door.  It  led  into  a  hall 
where  boxing  was  in  progress.  A  ring 
was  roped  off,  two  lads  were  pounding 
each  other  scientifically  and  effectually, 
the  Instructor  watching  them  critically, 
other  lads  sitting  round  In  perfect  si¬ 
lence,  while  the  timekeeper  kept  one 
eye  on  his  watch  and  the  other  on  the 
boxers.  “Time!”  he  called  sharply.  In¬ 
stantly  the  two  ran  to  their  corners, 
fell  into  chairs,  stretched  out  their  legs, 
and  flung  their  arms  restfully  over  the 
ropes  of  the  ring.  Then  the  seconds 
took  them  in  hand.  The  well-punched 
faces  were  dabbed  with  wet  spdnges, 
and  cooled  and  dried  by  towels  used  as 
punkahs.  “Time!”  was  called  again, 
the  seconds  scrambled  out  of  the  ring, 
the  boxers  shook  hands  (this  being  their 
last  round)  and  commenced  sparring 
once  more.  We  seized  the  opportunity 
to  look  round.  The  ring  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  working  men  and  lads,  some  of 
whom,  to  judge  by  their  appearance, 
had  been  boxing  earlier.  The  instruc¬ 
tor  was  a  tall  and.  slender  man  with 
long,  wli-y  arms,  and  dark  eyes  that 
gleamed  and  blazed  as  he  watched  the 
sport.  A  dangerous  man  to  offend,  we 
decided.  A  stoutly  built  man  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  was  talking  in  low  tones 
to  the  timekeeper,  addressing  him  as 
“Mr.  President.”  The  door  opened,  and 
a  young  clergyman  came  in  and  whis¬ 
pered  something  to  one  of  the  bystand¬ 
ers,  who  nodded  and  went  out.  Then 
the  clerical  eye  fell  Interrogatively  up¬ 
on  us.  An  explanation  on  our  part  was 
clearly  desirable,  and  we  thought  it 
best  to  throw  ourselves  on  the  merc.v 
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of  the  court  and  to  confess  that  pure 
curiosity  was  our  introduction.  The 
plea  was  accepted.  “Wait  a  minute; 
I  just  want  to  see  the  instructor  take 
on  a  new  member,  and  then  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  show  you  round  the 
place.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  our 
secretary.” 

Accordingly,  the  round  being  now 
ended  and  the  combatants  having  dis¬ 
appeared.  to  dress,  we  were  introduced 
to  the  sturdy  man  who  had  been  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  president.  The  secretary 
appeared  to  be  an  enthusiast,  and 
launched  out  into  the  merits  of  the 
various  champions  of  the  district,  past 
and  present.  Then  a  hush  fell  on  all. 
The  instructor  had  taken  his  place  in 
a  corner  of  the  ring,  close  to  where  we 
were  sitting,  and  was  putting  on  the 
gloves.  In  the  opposite  corner  was  a 
powerful-looking  young  fellow,  who 
purported  to  be  a  complete  novice.  The 
secretary  looked  glum.  “I’ve  seen  that 
chap  before 'Somewhere,”  he  muttered; 
“lie  ain’t  a  novice.  Tom,”  he  added, 
leaning  over  the  ropes,  “keep  your  eyes 
open.  That  chap’s  w'arm,  I  reckon.” 
The  instructor  only  winked,  and 
“Time!”  was  called.  For  three  long 
minutes  the  Instructor  was  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  warm  corners.  The  novice 
followed  him  all  over  the  ring,  lunging 
heavily,  now  at  his  head,  now  at  his 
body,  but  in  vain.  Tom  might  have 
been  a  snake,  so  rapid  and  sinuous 
were  his  movements.  His  head  and 
his  body  were  everywhere  but  in  the 
particular  place  where  his  opponent’s 
fist  happened  to  be.  It  was  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  self-defence,  and  also  of 
self-control,  for  not  once  did  he  attempt 
to  hit  back.  Nevertheless,  he  must 
have  been  glad  when  “Time!”  was 
called.  From  his  corner  he  beckoned 
to  the  secretary,  and  we  overheard  the 
conversation.  “Look  here,  Charlie;  I 
can’t  go  on  like  this.  He’ll  have  me 
out  by  accident  directly,  and  that  won’t 
do.  you  know.”  “Well,  you  know  what 


to  do,  don’t  you?  Put  it  on  him.  Give 
him  the  one-two,  and  I’ll  tell  him  to 
keep  himself  a  bit  quieter  next  time  he 
has  a  lesson.”  “Time!”  We  expected 
that  something  was  going  to  happen, 
and  watched  closely.  The  novice,  as 
before,  made  a  rush.  The  Instructor 
leaned  lightly  to  one  side,  and  hit  his 
man  under  the  guard  on  the  body.  In¬ 
stinctively  the  latter  bowed  forward, 
and  received  a  smart  blow  right  on  the 
point  of  the  chin.  It  was  all  over.  The 
instructor,  after  one  lightning  glance, 
walked  quietly  back  to  his  place.  The 
novice  stopped  as  if  he  had  been  shot, 
and  then  collapsed  in  a  heap  upon  the 
rtoor.  “By  Jove!”  said  a  voice  at  our 
elbow,  “that’s  the  neatest  knockout  I 
ever  saw.”  Apparently  no  one  was 
badly  hurt,  for  the  novice  was  already 
recovering  consciousness  under  the  ex¬ 
pert  care  of  the  secretary. 

With  our  clerical  friend  we  left  the 
hall.  As  we  reached  the  door  the  first 
headings  of  the  secretary’s  sermon  to 
the  repentant  novice  fell  upon  our  ears, 
“Come  and  see  the  rest  of  the  insti¬ 
tute,”  said  the  clergyman;  and  we  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  see  a  tournament  in 
various  indoor  games  against  a  neigh¬ 
boring  club  which  was  in  progress.  He 
took  us  first  into  the  downstairs  bil¬ 
liard-room,  which  opened  out  of  the 
coffee-bar.  Some  forty  or  fifty  men 
were  crowded  round  the  table,  leaving 
barely  enough  room  for  the  players, 
who  were  the  objects  of  all  eyes,  to 
take  their  strokes.  Both  the  players 
were  surprisingly  good,  and  the  game 
was  keenly  contested.  All  good  strokes 
and  breaks  were  warmly  applauded, 
and  we  were  glad  to  notice  that  the 
applause  was  Independent  of  the  side 
represented,  “A  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  plays  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,”  said  the  marker,  as  “Plain” 
broke  down  at  a  diflScult  cannon. 
“Spot”  chalked  his  cue  carefully,  for 
two  hundred  up  was  the  game.  He 
made  a  shot,  failed  to  secure  the  pock- 
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et,  but  scored  a  surprisingly  fluky  can¬ 
non. 

When  the  jeers  from  his  supporters 
had  subsided  the  marker’s  voice  sung 
out,  “Two  to  Spot.”  Another  stroke, 
and  the  red  dropped  quietly  into  a 
pocket.  “Five  to  Spot,”  said  the  mark¬ 
er;  and  a  rustle  went  round  the  room, 
for  the  balls  were  now  beautifully  sit¬ 
uated  for  a  long  break.  “Ten  to  Spot,” 
as  the  red  was  again  pocketed  and  a 
pretty  cannon  scored  at  the  same  time, 
“riain”  put  away  his  cue  ostentatious¬ 
ly,  as  who  should  say,  “I  know  how  to 
lose  like  a  sportsman.”  “Twenty-one 
to  Spot,”  said  the  marker,  and  “Spot” 
prepared  to  make  the  winning  stroke. 
Alas!  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
he  hit  his  ball  a  shade  too  high;  it  took 
a  course  quite  different  from  that  in¬ 
tended,  hung  trembling  for  a  moment 
on  the  edge  of  a  pocket,  and  then 
dropped  in.  “Plain  wins,”  said  the 
marker,  and  there  w’as  a  burst  of  ap¬ 
plause  from  the  victorious  club.  “One 
for  the  loser!”  cried  somebody,  and 
everybody  cheered  and  clapped,  while 
the  opponents  shook  hands  cordially. 
Talk  buzzed  cheerfully,  and  the  game 
was  played  all  over  again  in  conversa¬ 
tion  by  the  bystanders,  till  the  next 
pair  of  players  tossed  a  coin  to  see 
which  should  break  the  balls. 

We  watched  the  game  for  a  time, 
but,  on  being  reminded  that  there  were 
other  games  in  progress  upstairs,  ac¬ 
companied  our  host  to  other  quarters 
of  the  house  to  see  what  was  going  on 
there.  Over  the  coffee-bar  we  found  a 
second  billiard-room,  where  some  of 
the  club  members  were  playing  a 
friendly  game;  and  from  this  we 
passed  into  a  large  room  furnished 
with  chairs,  in  various  stages  of  repair 
and  disrepair,  and  small  square  tables. 
In  this  room  the  club  competition  was 
in  progress. 

Chess,  ye  gods!  Do  working  men 
play  chess?  They  did  here,  and  played 
it  according  to  knowledge,  it  would 


seem,  for  the  Muzio  Gambit  unfolded 
itself  before  our  astonished  eyes.  We 
tore  ourselves  away,  and  paused  to 
look  on  at  a  game  of  cribbage.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  the  scoring-board  it  was  a  keen¬ 
ly  contested  game.  One  of  the  players, 
a  delicate-looking  lad,  was  counting. 
His  face  quivered  with  excitement  as 
he  glanced  from  his  cards  to  his  score, 
hastily  calculating  if  he  could  snatch 
victory.  “Fifteen,  two;  flfteen,  four; 
pair,  six;  and  run  of  three— seven,”  he 
said.  An  electric  silence  ran  round 
the  watching  group.  The  player  who 
had  not  yet  pegged  his  score  felt  that 
something  was  wrong.  Had  he  omitted 
to  count  anything?  He  scrutinized  his 
cards  again.*  “Two,  four,  six,  and 
three  are  seven,”  he  said  with  clouded 
brow,  and  marked  bis  points.  No  one 
said  a  word,  but  we  fancied  that  he 
w'ould  hear  more  of  his  arithmetic  later 
on.  For  ourselves,  w'e  passed  from 
table  to  table,  keenly  interested  in  the 
faces  which  we  saw,  and  Impressed 
both  by  the  excitement  which  the 
match  caused  and  by  the  courtesy  ex¬ 
tended  by  each  club  to  each. 

But  time  was  slipping  by,  and  w'ith 
regret  we  prepared  to  depart.  The  re¬ 
gret  was  softened  by  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  come  again.  “There  is  a  con¬ 
cert  here  the  day  after  to-morrow; 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  come.  It 
might  Interest  you,  as  it  will  be  given 
entirely  by  our  own  men.”  "We  prom¬ 
ised  to  come  if  possible. 

It  proved  to  be  possible,  though  not 
altogether  pleasant,  for  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents.  W^e  did  not  antici¬ 
pate  a  large  assembly  of  men  at  that 
concert.  They  would  probably  prefer 
their  own  firesides,  and  had  we  not 
been  idiots  we  should  have  done  so  too 
—that  was  our  reflection  as  a  passing 
hansom  cab  spattered  us  with  mud 
from  top  to  toe.  But  the  expectation 
proved  to  be  wide  of  the  reality.  The 
coffee-bar  was  crammed  with  members 
of  the  club,  attended  by  their  sweet- 
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beiu'ts  uud  wives.  “A  nice  wet 
so  we  are  sure  of  a  good  audieuce," 
said  our  host,  and  explained,  on  being 
Questioned,  that  the  average  working 
man  does  not  possess  a  comfortable 
library  or  drawing-room  to  wliich  to 
retire  when  work  is  done,  that  his 
courtship  is  usually  carried  on  in  the 
street,  and  that  he  is  not  always 
wanted  at  home  when  home  consists 
of  two  rooms  and  a  small  family.  It 
began  to  dawn  on  us  that  wet  weather 
might  be  a  good  thing  for  working- 
class  concerts. 

A  tide  of  humanity  flowed,  we  with 
it,  into  the  small  hall  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  There  was  a  platform  and 
there  was  a  piano.  At  the  piano  pre¬ 
sided  a  tired-looking  girl  of  about 
eighteen,  who  was  playing  vigorously 
all  the  popular  tunes  and  marches  of 
the  day,  while  the  audience  crowded 
noisily  into  the  seats.  The  hall  was 
small  and  ill  ventilated,  and  the  rain 
found  means  of  entry  through  the  roof, 
making  a  tine  puddle  on  the  middle  of 
the  stage.  Later  on  unwary  singers 
were  suri)rised  Into  forgetting  their 
songs  by  the  descent  of  cold  drops  up¬ 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  All  the  men 
were  smoking,  and  the  air  was  thick. 
Our  host  took  his  place  in  the  chair  by 
a  small  table  on  the  platform,  armed 
with  a  small  hammer.  He  rapped  the 
table,  called  for  order,  and  announced, 

“Our  old  friend  Mr.  -  will  give  us 

the  first  song  of  the  evening.”  There 
was  applause  as  the  singer  in  question 
made  his  way  to  the  platform.  A  glass 
of  something  effervescing  stood  on  the 
chairman’s  table;  the  singer  wet  his 
whistle  and  called  to  the  pianist, 
“Sweet  Rosy  O’Orady,  miss,”  Then 
he  adjusted  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head  and  surveyed  the  audience,  while 
the  pianist  played  over  a  waltz  refrain 
which  we  seemed  to  ourselves  to  have 
heard  on  Iwirrel  organs.  The  singer 
sung  his  verse  and  the  chorus  (in  waltz 
time)  concerning  Miss  Rosy  O’Grady. 


When  he  had  informed  the  audience 
how  dearly  he  and  the  said  Rosy  loved 
one  another,  the  chairman  rapped  the 
table  with  his  hammer:  “This  time, 
please!”  he  cried,  and  the  whole  audi¬ 
ence  took  up  the  lilting  chorus.  It  was 
evidently  a  favorite,  and  w'e  trembled 
for  the  roof. 

The  song  ended,  the  chairman  called 
on  somebody  else,  and  the  scene  was 
repeated.  Again  the  singer  named  his 
song;  the  pianist,  whose  memory  must 
be  extraordinary,  played  the  refrain; 
the  singer  drank  from  the  glass  on  the 
table,  the  chorus  lifted  the  roof,  and 
somebotly  else  was  called  upon.  So 
the  evening  proceeded.  Occasionally 
the  pianist  was  not  familiar  with  the 
song  selected.  At  such  times  the  singer 
leaned  over  the  piano  and  hummed 
into  her  ear.  She  listened,  always  with 
that  tired,  uninterested  look,  struck  one 
or  two  chords,  noilded,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  the  song  with  apparent  ease. 

Most  of  the  songs  were  either  senti¬ 
mental  or  of  the  full-blooded  patriotic 
variety.  Now  and  then  there  was  a 
comic  man,  and  the  tyi)e  was  uni)leas- 
ant.  His  first  two  verses  were  usually 
vulgar  but  harmless;  his  third  verse 
was  disgustingly  suggestive.  During 
these  fatal  third  verses  we  watched 
the  faces  of  the  audience.  Some  of  the 
listeners  were  convulsed  with  laughter, 
some  tittered  shamefacedly;  nobody 
seemed  indignant,  though  there  were 
women  and  girls  present.  The  pianist 
looked  merely  bored.  The  chairman’s 
countenance  was  a  study.  Once  he 
leaned  forward  at  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  verse,  and  said  something  to  the 
singer,  who  looked  surprised  and 
brought  his  song  to  an  abrupt  conclu¬ 
sion,  declining  the  encore  which  was 
vigorously  demanded  by  a  section  of 
the  audience.  The  chairman  hastily 
called  for  the  next  song.  Happily  the 
comic  element  was  small. 

After  a  long  hour  of  concert  an  In¬ 
terval  was  announced,  and  a  rush  was 
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made  to  the  coffee-bar.  The  chairman 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  us,  again 
extending  an  invitation,  which  we 
again  accepted;  then  lie  excused  him¬ 
self,  as  being  responsible  for  the  whole 
club,  much  of  which  had  had  to  look 
after  Itself  tliat  evening.  We  screwed 
up  our  courage  and  entered  into  con¬ 
versation  with  the  pianist.  Oh,  yes, 
she  did  a  good  deal  of  tliis  kind  of 
thing  in  the  winter,  mostly  at  public- 
houses.  No,  it  was  not  pleasant  for 
girls,  but  her  mother  usually  accom¬ 
panied  lier,  and,  besides,  it  brought  in 
money.  Slie  worked  all  day  long  at 
dressmaking,  to  which  she  was  ap¬ 
prenticed.  She  had  learned  to  play  the 
piano  when  father  was  alive,  and  now 
it  came  in  handy.  Yes,  she  got  very 
tired  of  it  sqmetinies;  most  people  did 
not  seem  to  think  that  piano-playing 
was  exhausting  work.  No,  thank  you, 
she  would  not  have  any  coffee.  Good¬ 
night,  sir. 

We  stole  away  before  the  second  part 
of  the  concert,  the  chorus  of  some  well- 
known  song  tinkling  faintly  behind  us. 
That  afternoon  we  had  listened  to  a 
violinist  of  European  fame;  somehow 
the  audience  at  St.  James’s  Hall  did 
not  take  their  pleasure  quite  so  heart¬ 
ily  as  the  audience  of  The  Lane  that 
night! 

Our  next  visit  was  timed  to  fall  on 
a  debating  night  There  was  to  be  a 
discussion  upon  “The  State  and  the 
Liquor  Traffic,”  which  promised  sport. 
Under  a  misapprehension  of  the  hour 
at  which  the  meeting  was  to  commence 
we  arrived  fully  half  an  hour  too  early, 
and  we  were  wondering  how  to  occupy 
the  unexpected,  interval  when  two 
boys,  apparently  some  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  entered  the  coffee 
bar.  We  stared,  for  we  had  been  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  the  club  was 
reserved  for  men;  yet  here  were  two 
youngsters  looking  as  if  the  whole 
place  belonged  to  them.  Inquiries  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  bystander  elicited  the  in¬ 


formation  that  there  was  a  boys’  club 
under  the  same  roof,  certain  rooms  at 
the  top  of  the  house  being  reserved  for 
the  “Junior  side.”  Curiosity  was 
piqued,  and  curiosity  had  to  be  satis¬ 
fied.  The  bystander  was  impressed,  in¬ 
to  service,  and  led  us  up  certain  wind¬ 
ing  and  ill-lighted  staircases  till  the 
evidence  of  our  ears  assured  us  that 
we  were  approjiching  the  boys’  domain. 
Our  escort  opened  a  door  gingerly,  and 
said,  “In  here,  sir”;  then  he  suddenly 
fled.  His  flight  was  not  a  moment  too 
early.  A  youth  had  perceived  him, 
raised  a  yell,  “No  seniors  allowed  up 
here!”  and  flung  a  well-aimed  india- 
rubber-soled  shoe  at  the  departing  fig¬ 
ure.  There  was  a  buzz  as  of  wasps  in 
a  disturbed  nest,  and  half  a  dozen  mis¬ 
chievous  urchins  swarmed  out  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  sanctity  of  their  club.  For  a 
moment  we  wished  that  we  were  out  of 
bowshot;  but  the  tumult  subsided  as 
quickly  as  it  bad  arisen  when  the  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  that  no  senior,  but 
only  a  harmless  stranger,  was  entering 
the  forbidden  city.  We  found  our¬ 
selves,  we  hardly  knew  how,  in  the 
possession  or  under  the  protection  of 
a  lad  who  appeared  to  bold  a  position 
of  authority.  “It’s  like  this,  sir,”  be 
explained;  “we  aren’t  allowed  in  the 
seniors’  rooms,  and  we  take  Jolly  good 
care  that  they  don’t  come  into  ours.” 
Verily,  we  could  believe  it! 

At  fii*st  sight  the  Junior  Club  seemed 
to  be  a  reproduction  on  a  small  scale 
of  the  men’s  club.  There  was  a  bil¬ 
liard-table,  very  undersized;  there  was 
a  bagatelle-table,  also  undersized;  there 
were  tables  with  dominoes,  draughts, 
and  other  games  scattered  all  over 
them;  there  were  chairs  in  various 
stages  of  disruption.  Adroit  question¬ 
ing  elicited  the  fact  that  there  were 
differences  as  well  as  resemblances. 
We  learned  that  no  smoking  or  card 
playing  was  allowed  on  the  Junior  side 
(our  eyes  and  nose  assuring  us  that  the 
rule  was  Kept);  while,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  juniors  carried  on  carpentry 
in  a  way  and  with  an  energy  unknown 
to  the  seniors.  In  proof  of  this  we 
were  proudly  shown  a  bookcase,  a  nest 
of  cupboards,  and  other  handiwork  of 
the  junior  carpenters,  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  only  senior  whose  pres¬ 
ence  was  tolerated  in  the  sacred  junior 
precincts. 

“What  are  those  small  cupboards 
for?”  we  asked.  “To  keep  our  run¬ 
ning  things  in,”  we  were  told.  “Where 
do  you  run?”  “In  the  streets.”  Curi¬ 
osity  was  again  aroused,  and  again 
satisfied.  We  learned  that  as  soon  as 
darkness  fell  about  twenty  boys  would, 
on  most  evenings,  crowd  into  a  dres¬ 
sing-room  (dressing-cupboard  rather— 
it  was  only  some  eight  feet  long  by 
three  feet  wide),  change  into  running 
costume,  and  go  for  a  two  or  three 
mile  run  through  the  streets.  The  po¬ 
lice  did  not  interfere  with  the  runners 
so  long  as  the  runners  did  not  Interfere 
with  the  traffic.  The  thing  seemed  in¬ 
credible,  and  we  were  privately  resolv¬ 
ing  to  verify  our  information  at  more 
trustworthy  sources  when  the  door  was 
fiung  open  and  ten  or  a  dozen  mud-be¬ 
spattered  figures  in  the  last  stages  of 
panting  and  perspiration  flocked  into 
the  dressing-room  and  sat  down  to  rest 
awhile  before  dressing. 

It  began  to  dawn  upon  us  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  one  In  charge  of  the 
place.  There  was  no  disorder,  hut  there 
was  no  risible  reason  why  disorder 
should  not  spring  up.  and  we  pursue«l 
our  Inquiries  In  this  direction.  “Who 
Ieohs  after  the  Jnnlemr  “<>h!  we  Ieoh 
after  oerselreo  when  Mr  Is  away. 
TW  rhatmuin  of  the  Inotitnte  la  toe 
huag  looking  after  the  aonlara  and 
■nhing  tke«  hskaro  In  gtro  anerh  tkna 
•o  nB~  uMb  wtth  a  rnrnimtm  ftaMan 


gives  us  the  choice  of  being  turned  out 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening  or  of  having 
one  of  the  senior  committee  to  look 
after  us;  and  we  go  out.  But  there  is 
very  seldom  any  real  noise,  excepting 
if  one  of  the  footballs  gets  loose,  and 
then  it  sometimes  breaks  a  window. 
Then  there  is  trouble.” 

A  hasty  glance  at  our  watch  told  us 
that  it  was  time  to  descend  to  the  de¬ 
bate;  but  we  resolved  to  see  more  of 
this  boys’  club,  for,  candidly,  we  did 
not  believe  that  the  boys  had  yet  been 
invented  who  could  keep  quiet  for  long 
by  themselves— especially  if  there  were 
footballs  within  reach. 

In  the  room  used  for  debating  pur¬ 
poses  five-and-twenty  men  w’ere  as¬ 
sembled,  all  smoking  hard.  A  stranger 
presided,  and  just  as  we  entered  called 
upon  the  opener  to  deliver  his  address 
on  “The  State  and  the  Liquor  Traific.” 
The  speaker  was  a  working  man,  and 
we  anticipated  the  usual  teetotal  clap¬ 
trap,  with  the  old  finale  of  “champagne 
at  night,  real  .  .  .  ,”  but  we  w’ere 
agreeably  surprised.  “The  difficulties 
caused  by  the  liquor  traific,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,”  he  began,  “have  a  long  history 
behind  them.  The  first  brew’er  that  we 
know’  of  was  Noah,  w’ho  very  soon  dis- 
covere<l  the  evil  character  of  the  drink 
which  he  had  Invented.”  By  this  w’e 
were  all  attention,  and  we  llstenetl  In 
amazement  to  a  long  s|>eech,  ahvaya 
fluent,  aometimea  even  elmpient,  con- 
atantly  humoraua.  ranging  through 
many  «*enturlea.  wandering  all  over  the 
world,  with  apt  Wlmkeapearean  quota- 
Hotia  and  police  court  atatlallcu.  Uml- 
deuly  the  apeaher  grappled  with  hla 
BMla  paint  Hr  dtamlaaad  the  huaalan 
«lovaraman<  apirN  OMnapaly  and  the 
■enndInoTtnn  a>aleni  with  a  t9m  nor  da 
af  rwMleMnnMna  and  than  ha  then  ad 
la  paaMhMIan  The  WMa  of  Malhe  Vha 
aet^nalf  hla  anrthtv  pnendMn  and  pea 
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and  ridiculed,  always  ingeniously,  if 
not  always  Ingenuously.  A  fine  perora¬ 
tion  on  the  blessedness  of  a  sober  land 
brought  a  most  remarkable  speech  to 
an  end.  The  burst  of  cheering  which 
greeted  its  close  was  a  well-earned  trib¬ 
ute  to  a  splendid  effort.  We  wondered 
If  the  debate  would  be  maintained  at 
this  high  level,  but  were  hardly  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  it  was  not.  Never¬ 
theless  a  high  standard  of  intelligence 
was  displayed.  The  pet  fallacies  In 
fact  and  reasoning  which  the  opener 
had  glided  over,  like  the  skater  on  ice 
that  hardly  bears  him,  w’ere  dragged 
to  the  light  of  day  and  well  punished, 
but  no  one  reached  his  level  of  oratory. 
We  were  chiefly  impressed  by  the  self- 
control  of  the  speakers  (not  one  of 
them  said  a  thing  about  another  which 
had  better  have  been  left  unsaid— an 
unusual  trait  in  a  debating  society), 
and  by  the  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
subject  which  most  of  the  speakers 
possessed.  We  found  that  we  had  a 
good  deal  to  think  over  when  the  even¬ 
ing  w'as  at  an  end,  and  we  were  on  our 
homew’ard  way,  and  we  wondered 
whether  the  eminent  King’s  Counsel 
w’ho  was  the  advertised  lecturer  for 
the  next  week  would  rival  that  Covent 
Carden  porfi'r  in  elo«iuence. 


One  night  It  cbaiu'ed  that  we  found 
ourselves  almost  alone  In  the  club  li¬ 
brary  with  the  man  who  opened  the 
delsite  to  which  reference  baa  been 
nude  \  friendly  ivmark  altont  the 
weetber  led  naturally  to  a  mIM  dlequl 
sttlon  an  |M*lltlre  and  varlona  etber  e^ 
Jeets  ef  intsrset.  We  gently  diverted 
Ibe  eanvevnniloa  to  tbe  subjert  of  Ibe 
elnb  tar  we  ween  nntlnwe  to  dtwsvsr 
a  werbtag  ■nn’e  petal  of  view  end 
bow  tbe  wbele  tatag  ainarb  tbto  pnr 


sions  which  we  gathered  from  this  talk 
round  the  fire  are  a  little  difficult  to 
put  into  connected  form,  partly  be¬ 
cause  their  mental  attitude  differed 
somewhat  from  our  own,  and  partly 
because  we  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
some  of  them  were  either  guarding 
their  tongues  in  the  presence  of  a  com¬ 
parative  stranger,  or  else  were  unac¬ 
customed  to  self-analysis.  However, 
we  present  here  the  general  drift  of 
the  discussion,  and  the  working  man’s 
point  of  view  so  far  as  we  could  grasp 
it. 

There  are,  it  would  appear,  two  great 
forces  working  for  evil  in  the  social 
system.  One  is  the  public-house;  the 
other,  class  division,  with  resulting  an¬ 
tipathy,  suspicion,  and  enmity.  The 
public-house  is  essentially  evil  and  In¬ 
capable  of  reform,  because  all  who  are, 
directly  or  indirectly,  interested  in  the 
liquor  trade  are  necessarily  interested 
in  increasing  the  consumption  of  an 
injurious  article.  Moreover,  man  is  n 
gregarious  animal;  also,  the  working 
man  w'orks  hard  and  lives  under  de¬ 
pressing  conditions,  'riierefore  public- 
houses  will  continue  to  Ite  patronized 
till  some  better  place  of  meeting  and 
recreation  is  provide*!.  It  would  l>e 
best  to  close  all  public-houses  by  .\ct 
of  Parliament,  or  at  the  least  to  grant 
lo**al  o{>tlon.  Failing  this,  there  la  a 
little  ho|ie  In  the  new  scheme  of  *‘tbe 
reforme«l  pnbllc-ltouse,”  and  more  In 
tlie  multlpll«*ntlun  of  good  wiwking- 
men’s  rlulw  on  temiteranee  lines  Ts 
tbe  so-called  aarlal  clnlio  fnr  working 
men  where  Intoslratlng  Ihtnar  la  snM 
ne  merry  ahnnld  be  shewn  **Tbe9  are 
perfiii  betia  Mete  men  are  rwlned  bg 
them  tbnn  by  even  tbe  wsrst  of  tbe 
pwbs  Taw  go  rownd  In  lirnai  neat 
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of  the  court  and  to  confess  that  pure 
curiosity  was  our  introduction.  The 
piea  was  accepted.  “Wait  a  minute; 
1  Just  Muui  to  see  ilie  iusliuctur  lake 
on  a  new  ineiutier,  and  then  1  shail 
be  delighted  to  show  you  round  the 
place.  I/et  me  introduce  you  to  our 

aecretao’.” 

Ai'cordingly,  the  round  being  now 
ended  and  the  i*omlMtant8  haring  dls- 
api>eared  to  dress,  we  were  Introduced 
to  the  sturdy  man  who  had  been  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  president.  The  secretary 
api>eured  to  be  an  enthusiast,  and 
iaunched  out  into  the  merits  of  the 
various  champions  of  the  district,  past 
and  present.  Then  a  hush  feil  on  all. 
Tlie  instructor  had  taken  his  piace  in 
a  comer  of  the  ring,  close  to  where  we 
were  sitting,  and  w’as  putting  on  the 
gloves.  In  the  opposite  corner  was  a 
powerful-looking  young  fellow,  who 
purported  to  be  a  complete  novice.  The 
secretarj’  looked  glum.  “I’ve  seen  that 
chap  before 'Somewhere,”  he  muttered; 
“l\t  ain’t  a  novice.  Tom,”  he  added, 
leaning  over  the  ropes,  “keep  your  eyes 
open.  That  chap’s  w’arm,  I  reckon.” 
The  instructor  only  winked,  and 
“Time!”  was  called.  For  three  long 
minutes  the  instructor  was  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  warm  corners.  The  novice 
followed  him  all  over  the  ring,  lunging 
heavily,  now  at  his  head,  now  at  his 
body,  but  in  vain.  Tom  might  have 
been  a  snake,  so  rapid  and  sinuous 
were  his  movements.  His  head  and 
his  body  were  everywhere  but  in  the 
particular  place  where  his  opponent’s 
fist  happened  to  be.  It  was  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  self-defence,  and  also  of 
self-control,  for  not  once  did  he  attempt 
to  hit  back.  Nevertheless,  he  must 
have  been  glad  when  “’Time!”  was 
called.  From  his  corner  he  beckoned 
to  the  secretary,  and  we  overheard  the 
conversation.  “Look  here,  Charlie;  I 
can’t  go  on  like  this.  He’ll  have  me 
out  by  accident  directly,  and  that  won’t 
do.  you  know.”  “Well,  you  know  w'hat 


to  do,  don’t  you?  Put  it  on  him.  Give 
liim  the  one-two,  and  I’ll  tell  him  to 
keep  himself  a  bit  quieter  next  time  he 
has  a  lesson.’’  "Time!”  >Neexi)ected 
that  sumetlilng  was  going  to  happen, 
and  watched  clos<>ly.  The  uovlt'e,  as 
liefore,  made  a  rush.  The  iiistructur 
leaiHHl  lightly  to  one  side,  and  lilt  his 
man  umler  the  guard  ou  the  body.  In¬ 
stinctively  tbe  latter  liowed  forward, 
and  receiveil  a  smart  blow  right  on  the 
|M>int  of  the  chin.  It  was  all  over.  The 
instructor,  after  one  lightning  glani*e, 
walked  quietly  back  to  his  place.  The 
novice  stopiMHl  as  If  he  had  been  shot, 
and  then  collapsed  in  a  heap  upon  the 
floor.  “By  Jove!”  said  a  voice  at  our 
elbow,  “tliat’s  the  neatest  knockout  I 
ever  saw.”  Apparently  no  one  was 
badly  hurt,  for  the  novice  was  already 
recovering  consciousness  under  the  ex¬ 
pert  care  of  the  secretary. 

With  our  clerical  friend  we  left  the 
hall.  As  we  reached  the  door  the  first 
headings  of  the  secretary’s  sermon  to 
the  repentant  novice  fell  upon  our  ears. 
“Come  and  see  the  rest  of  the  insti¬ 
tute,”  said  the  ciergyman;  and  we  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  see  a  tournament  in 
various  indoor  games  against  a  neigh¬ 
boring  club  which  was  in  progress.  He 
took  us  first  into  the  downstairs  bil¬ 
liard-room,  which  opened  out  of  the 
coffee-bar.  Some  forty  or  fifty  men 
w'ere  crowded  round  the  table,  leaving 
barely  enough  room  for  the  players, 
who  were  the  objects  of  all  eyes,  to 
take  their  strokes.  Both  the  players 
were  surprisingly  good,  and  the  game 
was  keenly  contested.  All  good  strokes 
and  breaks  were  warmly  applauded, 
and  we  were  glad  to  notice  that  the 
applause  was  independent  of  the  side 
represented.  “A  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  plays  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,”  said  the  marker,  as  “Plain” 
broke  down  at  a  difficult  cannon. 
“Spot”  chalked  his  cue  carefully,  for 
two  hundred  up  was  the  game.  He 
made  a  shot,  failed  to  secure  the  pock- 
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et,  but  scored  a  surprisingly  flukj’  can¬ 
non. 

Wlieu  the  Jeers  from  his  supporters 
had  subsided  the  uuirker's  voice  sung 
out,  "Two  to  Spot.”  Another  stroke, 
and  the  red  drop|>ed  quietly  Into  a 
INM'ket.  "Five  to  S|)ut.”  said  the  mark¬ 
er;  and  a  rustle  went  round  the  room, 
for  the  ImIIs  were  now  lieautifully  sit- 
uiitiHl  for  a  long  break.  "Ten  to  S|Nit,” 
as  the  re<l  was  again  pocketetl  and  a 
pretty  cannon  ai'oretl  at  the  aame  time. 
"I ’lain”  put  away  hla  cue  ostentatious¬ 
ly,  as  who  should  Miy,  *T  know  liow  to 
loM‘  like  u  H|)ortsmau.”  “Twenty-one 
to  S|)ot.”  said  the  murker,  and  "8|)ot” 
prepared  to  make  the  winning  stroke. 
Alas!  in  tlie  excitement  of  the  moment 
he  hit  his  bail  a  sliudc  too  high;  it  took 
a  course  quite  difTerent  from  that  in¬ 
tended,  bung  trembling  for  a  moment 
on  the  edge  of  a  pocket,  and  then 
dropped  in.  “Plain  wins,”  said  the 
marker,  and  there  was  a  burst  of  ap¬ 
plause  from  the  victorious  club.  “One 
for  the  loser!”  cried  somebody,  and 
everybody  cheered  and  clapped,  while 
the  opponents  shook  hands  cordially. 
Talk  buzzed  cheerfully,  and  the  game 
w'as  played  all  over  again  in  conversa¬ 
tion  by  the  bystanders,  till  the  next 
pair  of  players  tossed  a  coin  to  see 
which  should  break  the  balls. 

We  watched  the  game  for  a  time, 
but,  on  being  reminded  that  there  were 
other  games  in  progress  upstairs,  ac¬ 
companied  our  host  to  other  quarters 
of  the  house  to  see  what  was  going  on 
there.  Over  the  coffee-bar  we  found  a 
second  billiard-room,  where  some  of 
the  club  members  were  playing  a 
friendly  game;  and  from  this  we 
passed  into  a  large  room  furnished 
with  chairs,  in  various  stages  of  repair 
and  disrepair,  and  small  square  tables. 
In  this  room  the  club  competition  was 
in  progress. 

Chess,  ye  gods!  Do  working  men 
play  chess?  They  did  here,  and  played 
it  according  to  knowledge,  it  would 


seem,  for  the  Muzio  Gambit  unfolded 
itself  before  our  astonished  eyes.  We 
tore  nnrselvev  away,  and  pan  ed  to 
look  on  at  a  game  of  criblaige.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  the  scoring-board  It  was  a  keen¬ 
ly  rantested  game.  One  of  the  players, 
a  delicate-looking  lad,  was  counting, 
ills  face  qulveretl  with  excitement  as 
he  glan(*ed  from  Ids  cards  to  his  score, 
hastily  calculating  If  he  could  snatch 
victory.  “Fifteen,  two;  fifteen,  four; 
IMilr,  six;  and  run  of  three— aeveii,”  he 
said.  All  ele<'tric  silence  ran  round 
the  watching  group.  The  player  who 
had  not  yet  i>eggi'd  his  sc'ore  felt  that 
something  was  wrong.  Had  he  omitted 
to  count  anything?  He  scrutinised  his 
cards  again.  "Two,  four,  six,  and 
three  are  seven.”  he  said  with  clouded 
brow',  and  marked  bis  points.  No  one 
said  a  word,  but  we  fancied  that  he 
w'ould  hear  more  of  his  arithmetic  later 
on.  For  ourselves,  w’e  passed  from 
table  to  table,  keenly  interested  in  the 
faces  w'hlch  we  saw,  and  impressed 
both  by  the  excitement  which  the 
match  caused  and  by  the  courtesy  ex¬ 
tended  by  each  club  to  each. 

But  time  was  slipping  by,  and  with 
regret  we  prepared  to  depart.  The  re¬ 
gret  was  softened  by  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  come  again.  “There  is  a  con¬ 
cert  here  the  day  after  to-morrow; 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  come.  It 
might  interest  you,  as  it  will  be  given 
entirely  by  our  own  men.”  We  prom¬ 
ised  to  come  if  possible. 

It  proved  to  be  possible,  though  not 
altogether  pleasant,  for  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents.  We  did  not  antici¬ 
pate  a  large  assembly  of  men  at  that 
concert.  They  would  probsibly  prefer 
their  own  firesides,  and  had  we  not 
been  idiots  we  should  have  done  so  too 
—that  was  our  refiectlon  as  a  passing 
hansom  cab  spattered  us  with  mud 
from  top  to  toe.  But  the  expectation 
proved  to  be  wide  of  the  reality.  The 
coffee-bar  was  crammed  with  members 
of  the  club,  attended  by  their  sweet- 
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beurts  aud  wives,  “A  nice  wet  night, 
so  we  are  sure  of  a  good  audience,” 
said  our  host,  and  explained,  on  being 
questioned,  that  the  average  working 
man  does  not  possess  a  comfortable 
library  or  drawing-room  to  which  to 
retire  when  work  is  done,  that  his 
courtship  is  usually  carried  on  in  the 
street,  and  that  he  is  not  always 
wanted  at  home  when  home  consists 
of  two  rooms  and  a  small  family.  It 
began  to  dawn  on  us  that  wet  weather 
might  be  a  good  thing  for  working- 
class  concerts. 

A  tide  of  humanity  flowed,  we  with 
it,  into  the  small  hall  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  There  was  a  platform  aud 
there  was  a  piano.  At  the  piano  pre¬ 
sided  a  tired-looking  girl  of  about 
eighteen,  who  was  playing  vigorously 
all  the  popular  tunes  aud  marches  of 
the  day,  while  the  audience  crowded 
noisily  Into  the  seats.  The  hall  was 
small  and  ill  ventilated,  and  the  rain 
found  means  of  entry  through  the  roof, 
making  a  flue  puddle  on  the  middle  of 
the  stage.  Later  on  unwary  singers 
were  surprised  into  forgetting  their 
songs  by  the  descent  of  cold  drops  up¬ 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  All  the  men 
were  smoking,  and  the  air  was  thick. 
Our  host  took  his  place  in  the  chair  by 
a  small  table  on  the  platform,  armed 
with  a  small  hammer.  He  rapped  the 
table,  called  for  order,  aud  announced, 

‘‘Our  old  friend  Mr.  -  will  give  us 

the  flrst  song  of  the  evening.”  There 
was  applause  as  the  singer  in  question 
made  his  way  to  the  platform.  A  glass 
of  something  effervescing  stood  on  the 
chairman’s  table;  the  singer  wet  his 
whistle  and  called  to  the  pianist, 
“Sweet  Rosy  O’Orady,  miss.”  Then 
he  adjusted  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head  and  surveyed  the  audience,  while 
the  pianist  played  over  a  waltz  refrain 
which  we  seemed  to  ourselves  to  have 
beard  on  barrel  organs.  The  singer 
sung  his  verse  and  the  chorus  (in  waltz 
time)  concerning  Miss  Rosy  O’Grady. 


When  he  had  informed  the  audience 
how  dearly  he  aud  the  said  Rosy  loved 
one  another,  the  chairman  rapped  the 
table  with  his  hammer:  “This  time, 
please!”  he  cried,  and  the  whole  audi¬ 
ence  took  up  the  lilting  chorus.  It  was 
evidently  a  favorite,  and  we  trembled 
for  the  roof. 

The  song  ended,  the  chairman  called 
on  somebody  else,  and  the  scene  was 
repeated.  Again  the  singer  named  his 
song;  the  pianist,  whose  memory  must 
be  extraordinary,  played  the  refrain; 
the  singer  drank  from  the  glass  on  the 
table,  the  chorus  lifted  the  roof,  and 
somebody  else  was  called  upon.  So 
the  evening  proceeded.  Occasionally 
the  pianist  was  not  familiar  with  the 
song  selected.  At  such  times  the  singer 
leaned  over  the  piano  and  hummed 
into  her  ear.  She  listened,  always  with 
that  tired,  uninterested  look,  struck  one 
or  two  chords,  nodded,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  the  song  with  apparent  ease. 

Most  of  the  songs  were  either  senti¬ 
mental  or  of  the  full-blooded  patriotic 
variety.  Now  and  then  there  was  a 
comic  man,  and  the  type  was  unpleas¬ 
ant.  His  flrst  two  verses  were  usually 
vulgar  but  harmless;  his  third  verse 
was  disgustingly  suggestive.  During 
these  fatal  third  verses  w’e  watched 
the  faces  of  the  audience.  Some  of  the 
listeners  were  convulsed  with  laughter, 
some  tittered  shamefacedly;  nobody 
seemed  indignant,  though  there  were 
women  and  girls  present.  The  pianist 
looked  merely  bored.  The  chairman’s 
countenance  was  a  study.  Once  he 
leaned  forward  at  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  verse,  and  said  something  to  the 
singer,  who  looked  surprised  and 
brought  his  song  to  an  abrupt  conclu¬ 
sion,  declining  the  encore  which  was 
vigorously  demanded  by  a  section  of 
the  audience.  The  chairman  hastily 
called  for  the  next  song.  Happily  the 
comic  element  was  small. 

After  a  long  hour  of  concert  an  In¬ 
terval  was  announced,  and  a  rush  was 
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made  to  the  coCfee-bar.  The  chairman 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  us,  again 
extending  an  invitation,  which  we 
again  accepted;  then  he  excused  him¬ 
self,  as  being  responsible  for  the  whole 
club,  much  of  which  had  had  to  look 
after  itself  that  evening.  We  screwed 
up  our  courage  and  entered  into  con¬ 
versation  with  the  pianist.  Oh,  yes, 
she  did  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of 
thing  in  the  winter,  mostly  at  public- 
houses.  No,  it  was  not  pleasant  for 
girls,  but  her  mother  usually  accom¬ 
panied  her,  and,  besides,  it  brought  in 
money.  She  Avorked  all  day  long  at 
dressmaking,  to  which  she  was  ap¬ 
prenticed.  She  had  learned  to  play  the 
piano  when  father  was  alive,  and  now 
it  came  in  handy.  Yes,  she  got  very 
tired  of  it  sometimes;  most  people  did 
not  seem  to  think  that  piano-playing 
was  exhausting  Avork.  No,  thank  you, 
she  would  not  have  any  coffee.  Good¬ 
night,  sir. 

We  stole  away  before  the  second  part 
of  the  concert,  the  chorus. of  some  well- 
known  song  tinkling  faintly  behind  us. 
That  afternoon  we  had  listened  to  a 
violinist  of  European  fame;  somehOAV 
the  audience  at  St.  James’s  Hall  did 
not  take  their  pleasure  quite  so  heart¬ 
ily  as  the  audience  of  The  Lane  that 
night! 

Our  next  visit  was  timed  to  fall  on 
a  debating  night  There  was  to  be  a 
discussion  upon  “The  State  and  the 
Liquor  Traffic,”  which  promised  sport. 
Under  a  misapprehension  of  the  hour 
at  which  the  meeting  was  to  commence 
we  arrived  fully  half  an  hour  too  early, 
and  we  were  wondering  how  to  occupy 
the  unexpected  interval  when  two 
boys,  apparently  some  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  entered  the  coffee 
bar.  We  stared,  for  we  had  been  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  the  club  was 
reserved  for  men;  yet  here  were  two 
youngsters  looking  as  if  the  whole 
place  belonged  to  them.  Inquiries  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  bystander  elicited  the  in¬ 


formation  that  there  was  a  boys’  club 
under  the  same  roof,  certain  rooms  at 
the  top  of  the  house  being  reserved  for 
the  “Junior  side.”  Curiosity  was 
piqued,  and  curiosity  had  to  be  satis¬ 
fied.  The  bystander  was  impressed  in¬ 
to  service,  and  led  us  up  certain  wind¬ 
ing  and  ill-lighted  staircases  till  the 
evidence  of  our  ears  assured  us  that 
we  were  approaching  the  boys’  domain. 
Our  escort  opened  a  door  gingerly,  and 
said,  “In  here,  sir”;  then  he  suddenly 
fied.  His  fiighf  was  not  a  moment  too 
early.  A  youth  had  perceived  him, 
raised  a  yell,  “No  seniors  allowed  up 
here!”  and  fiung  a  Avell-almed  india- 
nibber-soled  shoe  at  the  departing  fig¬ 
ure.  There  was  a  buzz  as  of  wasps  in 
a  disturbed  nest,  and  half  a  dozen  mis¬ 
chievous  urchins  swarmed  out  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  sanctity  of  their  club.  For  a 
moment  we  wished  that  we  were  out  of 
bowshot;  but  the  tumult  subsided  as 
quickly  as  it  had  arisen  when  the  dis- 
coA’ery  was  made  that  no  senior,  but 
only  a  harmless  stranger,  was  entering 
the  forbidden  city.  We  found  our¬ 
selves,  we  hardly  knew  how,  in  the 
possession  or  under  the  protection  of 
a  lad  who  appeared  to  hold  a  position 
of  authority.  “It’s  like  this,  sir,”  he 
explained;  “we  aren’t  allowed  in  the 
seniors’  rooms,  and  we  take  jolly  good 
care  that  they  don’t  come  into  ours.” 
Verily,  we  could  believe  it! 

At  fii'st  sight  the  Junior  Club  seemed 
to  be  a  reproduction  on  a  small  scale 
of  the  men’s  club.  There  was  a  bil¬ 
liard-table,  very  undersized;  there  was 
a  bagatelle-table,  also  undersized;  there 
were  tables  with  dominoes,  draughts, 
and  other  games  scattered  all  over 
them;  there  were  chairs  in  various 
stages  of  disruption.  Adroit  question¬ 
ing  elicited  the  fact  that  there  were 
differences  as  well  as  resemblances. 
We  learned  that  no  smoking  or  card 
playing  was  allowed  on  the  Junior  side 
(our  eyes  and  nose  assuring  us  that  the 
rule  was  Kept);  while,  on  the  other 
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band,  the  juniors  carried  on  carpentry 
in  a  way  and  with  an  energy  unknown 
to  the  seniors.  In  proof  of  this  we 
were  proudly  shown  a  bookcase,  a  nest 
of  cupboards,  and  other  handiwork  of 
the  junior  carpenters,  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  only  senior  whose  pres¬ 
ence  was  tolerated  in  the  sacred  junior 
precincts. 

“What  are  those  small  cupboards 
for?”  we  asked.  “To  keep  our  run¬ 
ning  things  in,”  we  were  told.  “Where 
do  you  run?”  “In  the  streets.”  Curi¬ 
osity  was  again  aroused,  and  again 
satisfied.  We  learned  that  as  soon  as 
darkness  fell  about  twenty  boys  would, 
on  most  evenings,  crowd  into  a  dres¬ 
sing-room  (dressing-cupboard  rather— 
it  was  only  some  eight  feet  long  by 
three  feet  wide),  change  into  running 
costume,  and  go  for  a  two  or  three 
mile  run  through  the  streets.  The  po¬ 
lice  did  not  interfere  with  the  runners 
so  long  as  the  runners  did  not  interfere 
with  the  traflic.  The  thing  seemed  in¬ 
credible,  and  we  were  privately  resolv¬ 
ing  to  verify  our  information  at  more 
trustworthy  sources  when  the  door  was 
fiung  open  and  ten  or  a  dozen  mud-be¬ 
spattered  figures  in  the  last  stages  of 
panting  and  perspiration  flocked  into 
the  dressing-room  and  sat  down  to  rest 
awhile  before  dressing. 

It  began  to  dawn  upon  us  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  one  in  charge  of  the 
place.  There  was  no  disorder,  but  there 
was  no  visible  reason  why  disorder 
should  not  spring  up,  and  we  pursued 
our  inquiries  in  this  direction.  “Who 
looks  after  the  juniors?”  “Oh!  we  look 

after  ourselves  when  Mr. - is  away. 

The  chairman  of  the  institute  is  too 
busy  looking  after  the  seniors  and 
making  them  behave  to  give  much  time 
to  us”  (this  with  a  smirking  Pharisa¬ 
ism),  “and  Mr. - can’t  get  here  every 

night,  so  we  elect  a  committee,  and  the 
committee  look  after  the  rest.”  “But 
what  happens  if  there’s  a  row?” 
“Well,  the  chairman  comes  up  and 


gives  us  the  choice  of  being  turned  out 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening  or  of  having 
one  of  the  senior  committee  to  look 
after  us;  and  we  go  out.  But  there  is 
very  seldom  any  real  noise,  excepting 
if  one  of  the  footballs  gets  loose,  and 
then  it  sometimes  breaks  a  window. 
Then  there  is  trouble.” 

A  hasty  glance  at  our  watch  told  us 
that  it  was  time  to  descend  to  the  de¬ 
bate;  but  we  resolved  to  see  more  of 
this  boys’  club,  for,  candidly,  we  did 
not  believe  that  the  boys  had  yet  been 
invented  who  could  keep  quiet  for  long 
by  themselves— especially  if  there  were 
footballs  within  reach. 

In  the  room  used  for  debating  pur¬ 
poses  flve-and-twenty  men  were  as¬ 
sembled,  all  smoking  hard.  A  stranger 
presided,  and  just  as  we  entered  called 
upon  the  opener  to  deliver  his  address 
on  “The  State  and  the  Liquor  Traffic.” 
The  speaker  was  a  working  man,  and 
we  anticipated  the  usual  teetotal  clap¬ 
trap,  w’ith  the  old  finale  of  “champagne 
at  night,  real  .  .  .  but  we  were 
agreeably  surprised.  “The  dlfiiculties 
caused  by  the  liquor  trafiBc,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,”  he  began,  “have  a  long  history 
behind  them.  The  first  brewer  that  we 
know  of  was  Noah,  who  very  soon  dis¬ 
covered  the  evil  character  of  the  drink 
which  he  had  invented.”  By  this  we 
were  all  attention,  and  we  listened  in 
amazement  to  a  long  speech,  always 
fluent,  sometimes  even  eloquent,  con¬ 
stantly  humorous,  ranging  through 
many  centuries,  wandering  all  over  the 
world,  with  apt  Shakespearean  quota¬ 
tions  and  police-court  statistics.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  speaker  grappled  with  his 
main  point.  He  dismissed  the  Russian 
Government  spirit  monopoly  and  the 
Scandinavian  system  with  a  few  words 
of  condemnation,  and  then  he  turned 
to  prohibition.  The  State  of  Maine  was 
evidently  his  earthly  paradise,  and  pro¬ 
hibition  his  ideal  law.  Arguments  and 
facts  that  might  be  thrust  against  him 
by  subsequent  speakers  he  anticipated 
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aud  ridiculed,  always  ingeniously,  if 
not  always  ingenuously.  A  fine  perora¬ 
tion  on  the  blessedness  of  a  sober  land 
brought  a  most  remarkable  speech  to 
an  end.  The  burst  of  cheering  which 
greeted  its  close  was  a  well-earned  trib¬ 
ute  to  a  splendid  effort.  We  wondered 
if  the  debate  would  be  maintained  at 
this  high  level,  but  were  hardly  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  it  was  not.  Never- 
tlieless  a  high  standard  of  intelligence 
was  displayed.  The  pet  fallacies  in 
fact  and  reasoning  which  the  opener 
had  glided  over,  like  the  skater  on  ice 
tliat  hardly  bears  him,  were  dragged 
to  the  light  of  day  and  well  punished, 
but  no  one  reached  his  level  of  oratory. 
We  were  chiefly  impressed  by  the  self- 
control  of  the  speakers  (not  one  of 
them  said  a  thing  about  another  which 
had  better  have  been  left  unsaid— an 
unusual  trait  in  a  debating  society), 
and  by  the  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
subject  which  most  of  the  speakers 
possessed.  We  found  that  we  had  a 
good  deal  to  think  over  when  the  even¬ 
ing  was  at  an  end,  and  we  were  on  our 
homeward  way,  and  we  wondered 
whether  the  eminent  King’s  Counsel 
who  was  the  advertised  lecturer  for 
tlie  next  week  would  rival  that  Covent 
Garden  porfer  in  eloquence. 


One  night  it  chanced  that  we  found 
ourselves  almost  alone  in  the  club  li¬ 
brary  with  the  man  who  opened  the 
debate  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  A  friendly  remark  about  the 
weather  led  naturally  to  a  mild  disqui¬ 
sition  on  politics  and  various  other  ob¬ 
jects  of  Interest.  We  gently  diverted 
the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  the 
club,  for  we  were  anxious  to  discover 
a  working  man’s  point  of  view,  and 
how  the  whole  thing  struck  this  par¬ 
ticular  contemporary.  During  the  chat 
one  or  two  of  the  younger  members 
dropped  in,  and  the  talk  became  gen¬ 
eral.  The  Impressions  of  their  impres¬ 


sions  which  we  gathered  from  this  talk 
round  the  fire  are  a  little  difficult  to 
put  into  connected  form,  partly  be¬ 
cause  their  mental  attitude  differed 
somewhat  from  our  own,  and  partly 
because  we  bad  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
some  of  them  were  either  guarding 
their  tongues  in  the  presence  of  a  com¬ 
parative  stranger,  or  else  w^ere  unac¬ 
customed  to  self-analysis.  However, 
we  present  here  the  general  drift  of 
the  discussion,  and  the  working  man’s 
point  of  view  so  far  as  we  could  grasp 
it. 

There  are,  it  would  appear,  two  great 
forces  w'orking  for  evil  in  the  social 
system.  One  is  the  public-house;  the 
other,  class  division,  with  resulting  an¬ 
tipathy,  suspicion,  and  enmity.  The 
public-house  is  essentially  evil  and  in¬ 
capable  of  reform,  because  all  who  are, 
directly  or  indirectly,  interested  in  the 
liquor  trade  are  necessarily  interested 
in  increasing  the  consumption  of  an 
injurious  article.  Moreover,  man  is  a 
gregarious  animal;  also,  the  working 
man  works  hard  and  lives  under*  de¬ 
pressing  conditions.  Therefore  public- 
houses  will  continue  to  be  patronized 
till  some  better  place  of  meeting  and 
recreation  is  provided.  It  w’ould  be 
best  to  close  all  public-houses  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  or  at  the  least  to  grant 
local  option.  Failing  this,  there  is  a 
little  hope  in  the  new  scheme  of  “the 
reformed  public-house,”  and  more  In 
the  multiplication  of  good  working- 
men’s  clubs  on  temperance  lines.  To 
the  so-called  social  clubs  for  working 
men  where  intoxicating  liquor  is  sold 
no  mercy  should  be  shown.  “They  are 
perfect  hells.  More  men  are  ruined  by 
them  than  by  even  the  worst  of  the 

pubs.  You  go  round  to - Street  next 

Sunday  morning  at  about  ten  o’clock, 
and  you’ll  see  ’em  reeling  home.”  At 
present  it  must  be  sadly  confessed 
there  is  little  hope  of  Parliament  doing 
anything.  “What  can  you  expect,” 
chimed  in  a  young  enthusiast,  "when 
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the  House  of  Lords  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  brewers?” 

As  to  the  other  social  evil— class  divi- 
sious— that  would  hardly  be  stamped 
out  in  our  time.  Nevertheless,  the 
signs  of  the  future  were  hopeful.  Such 
a  club  as  this,  where  gentlemen  and 
working  men  met  on  terms  of  equality, 
was  capable  of  working  miracles.  At 
this  point  we  set  ourselves  to  Ond  out 
the  basis  on  which  the  club  in  question 
rested.  Hitherto  we  had  been  content 
with  a  vague  idea  that  it  was  a  sort 
of  parochial  club,  but  we  now  learned 
that  it  expressed  the  philanthropic  ef¬ 
forts  of  an  influential  section  of  one  of 
the  learned  professions.  Most  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  profession  co-oper¬ 
ated  for  this  puii)ose  and  financed  the 
institute,  set  th'e  clergyman  whom  I  had 
seen  to  organize  it,  induced  younger 
men  with  more  leisure  to  come  and 
identify  themselves  with  its  working 
and  welfare— in  short,  expressed  the 
l)est  side  of  themselves  and  of  their 
profession  in  this  concrete  form.  We 
did  not  investigate  the  matter  to  its 
depths,  partly  because  there  were  other 
problems  to  be  solved,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  men  themselves  did  not  seem 
absolutely  clear  as  to  all  the  details. 
So  we  turned  the  conversation  back  to 
the  more  general  aspects  of  the  social 
question,  and  here  we  discovered  an 
Interesting  difference  of  opinion.  The 
older  men,  before  whose  eyes  the 
movement  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  may  be  called  ‘‘Social  Christian¬ 
ity”  had  grown  up,  who  had  known 
either  from  experience  or  from  their 
fathers  the  social  conditions  of  the 
middle  of  last  century,  were  deeply 
impressed  by  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  younger  men,  who  had  grown  up 
in  the  midst  of  things  as  they  are,  were 
inclined  to  take  everything  as  a  matter 
of  course.  They  could  not  remember, 
for  example,  a  time  when  there  were 
no  clubs  and  other  meeting-grounds  of 
rich  arid  poor,  and  they  regarded  the 


social  movement  as  being  quite  in  the 
natural  order  of  things.  One  or  two 
fervent  spirits  had  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  future,  and  their  ideas  were  a 
strange  mixture  of  sensible  desire  for 
real  progress  and  definite  reforms  with 
ill-digested  rubbish  gorged  from  fool¬ 
ish  periodicals  and  swallowed  uncriti¬ 
cally.  One  or  two  were  inclined  to  re¬ 
gard  their  w’ealthier  friends  as  existing 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
prizes  for  sports.  This  at  once  roused 
an  older  man's  indignation.  ‘‘It’s  quite 
right  and  fair,”  he  said,  ‘‘that  out  of 
their  riches  they  should  give  us  a  de¬ 
cent  house  for  a  club.  But  I  don’t  hold 
with  bleeding  them.  If  we  can’t  do 
something  for  ourselves,  and  if  we 
can’t  follow  sport  for  its  own  sake,  it's 
a  disgusting  shame  to  us.  No,  what  we 
want  them  to  give  us  is  a  share  of 
their  education,  and  opportunities  of 
widening  our  minds.” 

Then  the  talk  shifted  to  the  recent 
history  of  ‘‘The  Lane.”  ‘‘It  isn’t  what 
it  used  to  be,”  said  someone.  ‘‘No,” 
interjected  a  man  in  the  corner,  who 
had  been  listening  silently.  “It’s 
changed  above  a  bit.  You  remember 
the  old  round-house?  Perhaps  you 
don’t,  but  it  stood  where  the  Buildings 
are  now.  There  used  to  be  a  court  off 
the  street  there,  and  none  of  the  coppers 
would  dare  go  down  that  court  alone— 
no.  nor  yet  in  twos.  I’ve  seen  it  when 
a  toff  came  strolling  up  ‘The  Lane’; 
two  of  the  chaps  would  begin  fighting 
outside  the  court,  and  as  likely  as  not 
the  toff  would  stop  and  look  on.  Then 
a  bit  of  a  crowd  would  begin  to  collect 
round  without  his  noticing  it,  and 
they’d  edge  him  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  court,  and  all  of  a  sudden  they’d 
hustle  him  in  and  drag  him  into  one 
of  the  houses— and  half  an  hour  after 
he’d  come  out  half-naked  and  rol)ibed 
of  every  penny -piece!  You  don’t  see 
that  now.”  “No,  the  County  Coun¬ 
cil’s  changed  all  that,”  strikes  in  the 
young  enthusiast  with  the  views  about 
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the  House  of  Lords.  “The  County 
Council?  Bah!”  retorts  somebody  else, 
and  In  a  moment  the  fat  is  in  the  fire. 
One  side  maintains  with  zeal  that  the 
Council  Is  the  working  man’s  best 
friend,  a  model  employer,  the  best 
representative  of  progress  in  London. 
Trams,  model  dwellings,  the  Works 
Department,  and  several  quite  inaccu¬ 
rate  statistics  are  fiung  at  other  speak¬ 
ers’  heads.  John  Burns  is  prominently 
to  the  front.  .  .  .  Then  the  other  side 
gets  a  word  in  edgeways.  “The  County 
Council?  Look  what  they’ve  done 
down  Clare  Market  way!  Pulled  down 
half  the  houses,  turned  the  people  out 
The  OonihlU 


of  the  Other  half  as  insanitary,  and 
then  let  tenants  go  Into  ’em,  and  sent 
all  the  respectable  people  to  go  and 
crowd  into  Holborn  as  best  they  can. 
When  they  get  up  their  new  buildings, 
wiil  they  iet  ’em  to  you  or  me?  Not 
much.  Look  what  they  charge  down 
in  Shoreditch!  They’il  let  us  go  to  Tot¬ 
tenham,  that’s  what  they’ll  do.  .  .  .  ” 
There  is  the  making  of  a  very  pretty 
quarrel  but  somebody  remarks  .“Hul¬ 
lo!  Plymouth  Rocks  beat  the  Rovers 
by  eight  goals  to  nil.”  There  is  a  rush 
to  the  football  paper,  and  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  society  is  again  postponed. 

H.  O.  D.  Latham. 


THE  CLOSED  GENTIAN. 

“Awake,  awake,”  the  west-wind  blew, 
“The  morning  sun  has  smiled  on  you.” 

The  autumn  fiowers  beard  the  call 
And  laughed  to  see  the  dead  leaves  fall. 

The  aster’s  purple  crown  expands, 

The  daisies  clap  their  little  hands; 

And  all  look  up  to  greet  the  sun, 

And  all  are  fair  and.  glad  save  one. 

To  her  the  west-wind  comes  in  vain 
With  whisperings  of  sky  and  plain. 

He  sings,  “Oh  open,  lids  of  blue,— 
Open  and  bathe  in  light  and  dew. 

“Thy  regal  sister’s  azure  cup 
Untwines  to  drink  the  sunshine  up; 

“Her  wealth  of  calyx,  fringe,  and  stem 
She  wears  like  queen  her  diadem. 

“Like  her  unfold,  and  feel  the  breeze; 
Ob  wake,  and  hear  the  hum  of  bees, 

“And  with  thy  robe  of  blue  unfurled. 
Behold  the  sky  and  beauteous  world.” 

She  faintly  hears,  she  longs  and  thrills 
To  see  the  wondrous  sky  and  hills; 
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But  fate  is  stern:  the  breeze  is  gone. 
She  opened  not  and  still  dreamed  on, 

And  all  day  long  the  butterfly 
Beheld  her  closed  and  flitted  by. 

Christum  Binkley. 


OWLS. 


There  is  no  bird  which,  in  view  of 
its  strange  and  solitary  character,  its 
weird  and  hollow  cries,  the  grotesque 
solemnity  of  its  appearance,  the  time- 
honored  beliefs  and  superstititions 
which  cluster  round  it,  the  large  part 
it  plays  in  poetry  ancient  and  modern, 
as  well  as  in  its  sii.;ter  arts,  sculpture 
and  painting,  the  marvellous  adapta¬ 
tions  of  its  structure  to  its  mode  of 
life,  or  its  mode  of  life  to  its  structure 
—above  all,  perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  in 
these  days  of  agricultural  depression 
and  of  armies  of  destroying  rats,  its 
usefulness  to  the  struggling  cultivator 
of  the  soil— possesses  so  peculiar  a  fas¬ 
cination,  and  ought  to  enjoy  so  jealous 
and  zealous  a  protection,  as  the  va¬ 
rious  species  of  the  owl. 

1  purpose  in  this  paper  to  touch 
lightly  on  some  of  these  points  of  in¬ 
terest,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able 
to  impart  to  those  who  read  It  some 
fragments  of  the  pleasure  which  a  lov¬ 
ing  and  life-long  observation  of  its 
subject  has  given  to  me,  and  may  in¬ 
duce  all  who  are  connected  directly  or 
Indirectly  with  the  land,  to  befriend  a 
bird  which,  in  spite  of  many  preju¬ 
dices  and  some  appearances  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  the  friend 
of  man. 

I  will  premise  only  that  my  fleld  of 
observation  has  been  chiefly  confined 
to  the  county  of  Dorset,  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  little  village  in  which 
I  was  bom  and  bred,  West  Stafford— 
to  the  grammar  school  at  Blandford 


where  I  received  the  first  part  of  mi- 
education,  and  whose  headmaster,  the 
Rev.  J.  Penny,  encouraged  all  his  pu¬ 
pils,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to 
become,  in  their  measure,  observers 
of  Nature— and  to  the  old-world  manor 
house  of  Bingham’s  Melcombe,  in 
which,  now  that  the  main  work  of  my 
life  as  a  master  at  Harrow  is  over,  1 
hope  to  end  my  days,  a  veritable  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  wild  life  and  of  “my  feath¬ 
ered  friends.”  I  shall  confine  what  I 
have  to  say  chiefly  to  the  three  more 
familiar  varieties  of  the  bird  which 
are  to  be  found  in  England— the  white, 
the  brown,  and  the  long-eared  owl. 
Nature  varies  indeed,  but  within  strict 
limits;  and  what  is  true  of  the  owl 
in  the  county  of  Dorset  is  true,  with 
very  slight  modlflcations,  of  the  owl 
in  all  parts  of  England— and.  indeed, 
in  all  parts  of  the  w’orld. 

All  owls  have  much  in  common.  The 
difference  in  their  appearance— caused 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  their  number 
(as,  for  instance,  the  eagle,  the  long¬ 
eared,  and  the  short-eared  owl)  have 
little  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  top  of 
their  heads  which  they  can  raise  or 
depress  at  pleasure,  and  which  look 
like  ears  or  horns  or  egrets— is  a  merely 
superflcial  difference.  They  are,  each 
and  all  of  them,  unlike  all  other  birds. 
A  child  who  has  never  seen  one  except 
in  a  picture,  and  who  knows  perhaps 
hardly  any  birds  beyond  the  sparrow, 
the  robin,  and  the  barndoor  fowl, 
never  fails  Instantly  to  recognize  an 
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owl.  An  Euglisb  child,  perhaps  1 
ought  rather  to  say;  for  “the  child  is 
father  of  the  man,”  and  a  German 
child  could  hardly  be  expected  to  rec¬ 
ognize  an  owl  at  sight,  if  it  be  true,  as 
the  story  goes,  that  a  German  profes¬ 
sor  on  a  visit  to  England,  who  had 
somehow  succeeded  in  shooting  an 
owl,  holding  up  his  trophy  in  triumph, 
exclaimed,  “Zee,  I  have  shot  a  schnipe 
uiit  eiuem  face  Push-cats.” 

The  nocturnal  movements  of  the  owl 
tribe;  the  upright  position  in  which 
they  habitually  hold  themselves;  the 
big,  rounded  bead;  the  full,  round, 
prominent  eyes,  which,  except  when 
they  are  glazed  with  sleep,  look  you 
full  in  the  face,  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  unlike  those  of  all  other  birds, 
they  are  planted  in  front,  rather  than 
at  the  side  of  the  head;  the  successive 
bands  of  short  soft  feathers  which  sur¬ 
round  the  eye,  all  pointing  inwards, 
and  so  making  it  the  centre,  as  it 
were,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  circles; 
the  fluffy  feathers  of  the  body,  which 
make  the  whole  appear  twice  as  large 
as  it  really  is  (for  an  owl,  though  he 
will  gorge,  or  try  to  gorge,  a  full-sized 
rat.  is  alw'ays  thin— nothing.  In  fact, 
but  skin  and  bones  and  feathers);  the 
sleepy  air  of  contemplation  or  of  wis¬ 
dom,  which  probably  made  the  Athe¬ 
nians  regard  it  as  the  sacred  bird  of 
Pallas;  the  eyelid  behind  eyelid  which 
passes  swiftly,  now  one,  now  another, 
over  the  eye,  shielding  it  from  the  gar¬ 
ish  light  of  day.  and  tempering  the  ap¬ 
parent  gravity  of  its  thought  by  a  sus¬ 
picions  though  superflclal  resemblance 
to  a  wink;  all  mark  off  the  subject  of 
this  paper  in  all  Its  species  from  all 
other  birds. 

The  white  owl  is  so  called  because, 
though  the  whole  of  his  upper  plu¬ 
mage  Is  of  a  delicate  buff  or  yellow 
speckled  with  gray  (as  his  Latin  name. 
&irix  ilammea.  implies),  it  is  the  pure 
white  of  the  lower  plumage  which 
most  strikes  the  eye  as  he  sails  noise¬ 


lessly  over  a  stubble  field  or  along  a 
hedge,  lie  is  known  also  as  the  barn 
and  the  screech  owl— the  barn  owl 
from  one  of  his  favorite  haunts;  the 
screech  owl  because  of  his  rasping, 
piercing  shriek,  so  unlike  to  the  deep, 
mellow,  musical  hoot  of  his  nearest 
relations.  As  he  is  the  best  known,  so 
he  is  the  best  worth  knowing,  and  the 
most  useful  of  all  his  tribe.  When  left 
unmolested,  as  he  ought  to  be,  he  be¬ 
comes  almost  domestic  in  his  habits, 
cruising  around  the  rickyard  or  the 
homestead  in  search  of  his  prey,  and 
often  taking  temporary  I'efuge,  should 
the  morning  light  surprise  him,  in  any 
tumble-down  shed  which  is  near  at 
hand.  The  resort  which  he  most  fre¬ 
quents  is  a  dark  cobwebbed  barn  in 
which  corn  or  newly  or  badly  threshed 
straw  Is  stored,  for  thither  troop  rats, 
by  scores  and  mice  by  hundreds,  and 
there,  ready  for  the  farmer’s  greatest 
foe,  is  the  farmer’s  truest  friend,  pre¬ 
pared  to  destroy  the  destroyers.  There 
he  stands,  bolt  upright,  perched  on  one- 
leg,  perfectly  motionless,  in  some  dark 
niche  or  on  some  lofty  rafter,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  fast  asleep.  But  he  sleeps 
with  one  eye  or  one  ear  open.  There 
is  a  slight  movement,  invisible  to  the- 
human  eye— a  slight  rustle,  inaudible- 
to  the  human  ear,  in  the  straw  below.. 
In  a  moment  he  is  all  eye,  all  ear.  The 
tucked-up  leg  joins  the  other;  the  head 
is  bent  forward  and  downward;  the 
dark,  bright  eyes  gaze  with  an  almost 
painful  intensity  on  the  spot  from- 
w’hich  the  rustle  comes.  The  mouse  or 
rat  shows  Itself,  and  in  a  moment 
again,  without  one  movement  of  his 
wings  and  without  one  tremor  of  the 
air,  he  “drops”  upon  his  prey.  There 
is  hardly  a  struggle  or  a  cry;  his  long, 
strong,  sharp  talons— and  no  bird  of 
his  size  has  such  long,  such  strong,^ 
and  such  sharp  talons)— have  met  in 
the  vitals  of  his  victim,  and  he  flies 
back  with  it  grasped  tightly  in  them 
to  his  coign  of  vantage,  after  a  fltting- 
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interval  of  meditation  bolts  or  tries  to 
bolt  it  whole,  and  then  patiently  waits 
for  another  rustle.  From  such  a  re¬ 
treat,  well  stored  w’ith  grain  and  well 
garrisoned  with  rats  and  mice,  he 
rarely,  except  for  purposes  of  getting 
water,  needs  to  stir.  But  he  is  almost 
equally  at  home  in  the  hollow  of  some 
immemorial  oak  or  ash  or  elm,  where 
he  or  his  forefathers  have  dozed  for 
decades  or  for  centuries,  or  in  the 
“ivy-mantled  tower,”  where  he  may 
“mope”  to  his  heart’s  content, 

and  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  as,  wandering  near  his  sacred 
bower. 

Molest  his  ancient,  solitary  reign. 

Or  as  Tennyson,  always  true  to  Nat¬ 
ure  in  his  mention  of  birds,  puts  it— 

Alone  and  warming  bis  five  wits. 

The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

I  have  found  the  white  owl  “at 
home”  in  many  such  belfries,  where 
be  has  often  allowed  me  to  handle 
him  rather  than  shake  off  his  drowsi¬ 
ness  and  trust  himself  to  the  light  of 
day.  I  have  often  wondered  what  a 
bird  with  so  exquisitely  elaborated 
and  sensitive  an  organ  of  hearing  as 
he  has,  can  do  when  the  Sunday-morn¬ 
ing  bells  ring  out,  with  all  their  rever¬ 
berations,  within  a  few  feet  of  him. 
Can  he,  by  closing  the  operculum  or 
valve  with  which  Nature  has  supplied 
him,  suflSclently  deaden  the  ding-dong 
bell?  Or  has  he  learned,  as  the  result 
■of  long-transmitted  experiences,  that 
the  agony,  though  sharp,  is  short?  Or, 
like  the  more  intelligent  dog— who  of¬ 
ten  knows  that  he  must  put  on  his  best 
manners  when  Sunday  comes— does  he 
realize  that,  on  each  returning  seventh 
day,  the  belfry  Is  no  resting-place  for 
him  and  his?  I  throw  out  these  sug¬ 
gestions  merely  for  what  they  may 
be  worth. 

When  found  at  home,  he  moves  his 
head  slowly  from  side  to  side  with  an 


air  of  ineffable  gravity.  Burleigh’s 
nod  was  nothing  to  it.  Should  he  be 
of  a  more  combative  disposition,  he  ut¬ 
ters  a  prolonged  hiss,  or  snaps  loudly 
with  his  beak,  and  dings  himself  on 
his  back,  with  claws  drawn  up,  ready 
to  fasten  them  in  the  hand  of  his  “in¬ 
terviewer,”  or  in  the  thick  leather 
glove  with  which,  if  prudent,  he  will 
have  enveloped  it.  When  he  has 
planted  them  there,  he  has  done  his 
littie  best,  and  submits  with  an  almost 
Christian  resignation  to  bis  fate,  and 
straightway  falls  fast  asleep  in  your 
hand.  Now  is  the  time  to  examine  the 
marvellous  mechanism  of  the  ear, 
which  is  entirely  bidden  from  view 
by  the  feathers  which  encompass  it. 
It  will  take  you  long  to  Ond;  but  blow 
the  feathers  apart,  just  beyond  the 
outermost  circle  of  those  which  gird 
in  the  eye,  and  you  will  dnd  that  your 
dngers  have  been  close  to  it  all  the 
time.  You  will  dnd  an  enormous  semi¬ 
circular  orldce,  many  times  as  large  in 
proportion  as  the  human  ear,  with  a 
ring  of  little  downy  feathers  gently 
curving  Inwards,  closely  set,  and  so 
serving,  doubtless,  to  carry  the  most 
delicate  pulsations  of  sound  to  the 
large  and  highly  developed  brain.  The 
blowing  may  have  slightly  disturbed 
his  equanimity,  and  he  may,  perhaps, 
have  half  opened  one  eye;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  stops,  you  will  dnd  that,  like 
the  famous  fat  boy  In  Picktcick,  he  is 
“fast  asleep  again.” 

When  his  home  Is  in  a  tree  with  a 
large  hollow  in  it,  you  will  often  dnd 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  is  a  soft 
conglomerate  mass,  perhaps  a  bushel 
or  two  in  quantity,  of  what  were  once 
neat  oblong  balls  or  pellets  containing 
the  indigestible  portions  of  his  food— 
the  fur  and  bones  and  feathers,  that 
is,  of  the  animals  which  he  has  swal¬ 
lowed.  These  a  wonderful  provision 
of  Nature— as  in  the  case  of  a  few 
other  birds,  like  the  kestrel  and  the 
kingdsher.  which  bolt  their  food  whole 
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—enables  bim  to  disgorge  with  violent 
and  repeated  efforts  from  bis  tbroat; 
and,  when  examined,  they  give  incon¬ 
testable  proof,  wbicb  even  a  game- 
preserver  or  gamekeeper  cannot  fail  to 
understand,  of  bis  great  services  to 
man  and  of  bis  complete  innocence  of 
tbe  sins,  tbe  destruction  of  young  part¬ 
ridges  and  pheasants,  wbicb  have  been 
laid  to  bis  charge.  These  pellets  -are 
found  in  their  more  perfect  shape  on 
tbe  branches  of  tbe  tree  in  wbicb  tbe 
female  is  nesting,  or  on  the  ground 
round  it,  as  well  as  on  tbe  branches 
of  tbe  adjoining  tree  in  wbicb  her 
faithful  mate  keeps  watch  and  ward. 
In  this  small,  soft,  damp  concrete  of 
fur  and  bones  I  have  sometimes  found 
imbedded  large  numbers  of  tbe  hard 
wing-cases  of  beetles  or  of  cockchaf¬ 
ers,  a  species  of  prey  which  few  would 
have  suspected  the  white  owl  of  much 
affecting.  The  Germans  are  great 
statisticians,  and  a  German  natural¬ 
ist,  Dr.  Altum,*  has  carefully  analyzed 
a  large  number  of  owl  pellets.  In  TtXJ 
pellets  of  the  barn  owl  he  found  the 
remains  of  2,525  rats,  mice,  shrews, 
bats,  and  voles,  and  of  only  twenty- 
two  small  birds,  cliietly  sparrows;  and 
the  results  were  similar  in  the  case  of 
the  two  other  owls  of  which  1  am 
writing.  A  dog,  it  is  said,  cannot  re¬ 
main  in  good  health  without  bones; 
and  the  bones  and  fur  of  rats  and 
ndce,  however  indigestible  themselves, 
seem  a  necessai’y  aid  to  the  digestive 
process  in  an  owl.  Feed  a  tame  white 
owl  on  flesh  from  which  these  have 
been  removed,  and  he  will  soon  pine 
away  and  die. 

The  method  in  which  a  tame  white 
owl— and  if  a  tame,  then  probably  also 
a  wild  one — disposes  of  a  mouse  which 
he  has  caught  is  curious.  He  holds  it 
for  a  minute  or  two  by  its  middle, 
then,  by  a  quick  jerk  of  the  head, 
throws  it  into  the  air,  and  catches  it 

’  Quoted  by  Yarrell,  “British  Birds,”  vol.  1. 


by  its  head.  A  second  jerk  sends  it 
head  foremost  down  his  throat,  with 
the  exception  of  tbe  tail,  which  re¬ 
mains  hanging  out  for  another  minute 
or  two  of  appropriate  contemplation, 
when,  on  a  third  jerk,  it  disappears. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  barn  owl 
may  be  mentioned  here.  Alone,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  among  birds,  she  sometimes  lays 
her  eggs  not  continuously,  day  by  day, 
but  at  considerable  intervals  of  time. 
At  first,  it  may  be,  she  lays  two  eggs, 
on  which  she  will  sit  for  a  week  or 
two;  then,  two  more;  and  then,  when 
she  has  hatched  the  first  two,  perhaps, 
another  three.  So  that  you  may  find 
fresh  eggs,  hard  sat  eggs,  and  young 
birds  fairly  grown  In  the  same  nest. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  peculiarity— 
a  peculiarity  almost  as  strange  as  that 
of  the  cuckoo,  which  by  laying  its  eggs 
in  another  bird’s  nest,  and  leaving 
them  to  be  hatched  and  reared  by  the 
foster-parent,  has  attracted  universal 
attention,  and  seems  to  make  a  real 
breach  in  the  continuity  of  Nature?  Is 
it  that  by  leaving  the  later  eggs  to  be 
hatched,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
warmth  of  the  young  birds,  she  •  has 
more  leisure,  by  an  all-night’s  absence, 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  her  vora¬ 
cious  brood?  The  owlets,  thickly  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  softest  white  down,  and 
looking  like  so  many  puff-balls  with 
brilliant  dark  eyes  Inserted  in  them, 
remain  in  the  nest  for  many  weeks, 
and  are  the  unceasing  care  of  the  par¬ 
ent  birds.  A  mother  often  loves  best 
those  of  her  children  who  give  her 
most  trouble  and  anxiety.  Most  young 
birds  begin  to  shift  for  themselves 
within  a  week  or  two  of  their  birth, 
and  family  life  ceases  altogether  a 
week  or  two  later  again,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  birds,  like  the  titmouse 
or  the  magpie,  which  enjoy  or  endure 
the  pleasurable  pains  of  a  family  till 
the  next  spring  comes  round.  Some 
few  birds,  like  the  young  partridge, 
the  young  peewit,  and  the  young  wild- 
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(luck,  begin  to  “kick  over  the  traces” 
as  soon  as  they  are  born.  They  run  ofif, 
us  tbe  saying  is,  with  the  egg-shell  on 
their  backs.  They  rush  about  over  the 
grass  or  the  water,  pick  up  grubs  or 
gnats,  and  squat  down  into  their 
smallest  or  scuttle  away  into  the  near¬ 
est  place  of  refuge  at  the  tirst  note  of 
alarm  given  by  the  anxious  mother. 
Young  owls,  on  the  contrary,  which  I 
have  left  in  the  nest  newly  born  at 
Bingham’s  Melcombe  at  Easter,  1  have 
found  still  in  the  nest  and  unable  or 
unwilling  to  fly,  w’hen  1  have  returned 
there  nine  or  ten  weeks  later.  If  in¬ 
deed  the  love  of  a  mother  is  generally 
proportioned  to  the  trouble  she  has 
taken  in  rearing  her  children,  how 
great  must  be  the  affection  of  the  baru 
owl  for  her  brood,  and  how  v.ist  the 
quantity  of  rats  or  mice  which  she 
must  have  carried  during  those  long 
weeks  to  them! 

Waterton,  a  close  observer  of  bird 
life,  says  in  his  charming  Essays  that 
a  pair  of  barn  owls  which  he  watched 
would  bring  a  mouse  to  their  nest 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  that 
in  sixteen  months  they  deposited 
over  a  bushel  of  pellets  in  the  old 
gateway  which  they  inhabited;  while 
Gilbert  White,  the  prince  of  ail  ob¬ 
servers,  whose  letters  will  be  a  joy 
for  ever  to  the  naturalist— ever  old  and 


seem  to  be  their  only  f(x>d.  In  this 
irregular  country  we  can  stand  on  an 
eminence  and  see  them  beat  the  fields 
over  like  a  setting-dog,  often  dropping 
down  in  the  grass  or  corn.  I  have 
minuted  these  birds  with  my  watch  for 
an  hour  together,  and  have  found  that 
they  return  to  their  nest,  the  one  or 
other  of  them,  about  once  in  five  min¬ 
utes,  reflecting  at  the  same  time  on 
the  adroitness  that  evei*y  animal  is 
possessed  of  as  far  as  regards  the 
weil-being  of  itself  and  offspring.  But 
a  piece  of  address  which  they  show 
when  they  return  loaded  should  not,  I 
think,  be  passed  over  in  silence.  As 
they  take  their  prey  with  their  claws, 
so  they  carry  it  with  their  claws  to 
their  nest:  but  as  the  feet  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  their  ascent  under  the  tiles, 
they  constantly  perch  first  on  the  roof 
of  the  chancel,  and  shift  the  mouse 
from  their  claws  to  their  bill,  that  the 
feet  may  be  at  liberty  to  take  hold  of 
the  plate  on  the  wall  as  they  are  rising 
under  the  eaves.* 

How  simple  is  this  record,  how 
fresh,  how  redolent  of  the  countryside, 
how  instinct  with  that  nameless  charm 
which  defies  analysis,  but  which  has 
made  the  name  of  Gilbert  White  to  be 
a  name  of  honor  and  of  love  w  ith  all 
the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  has 
made,  and  will,  doubtless,  continue  to 
make,  his  little  Hampshire  village  of 
Selborne,  with  its  Wakes,  its  Plestor, 
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ever  new — writes  thus  of  the  habits  of 
the  barn  owi,  which  he  carefully 
w'atched: 

We  have  had,  ever  since  I  can  re¬ 
member,  a  pair  of  white  owls  that  con¬ 
stantly  breed  under  the  eaves  of  this 
church.  As  I  have  paid  good  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  manner  of  life  of  these 
birds  during  their  season  of  breeding, 
which  lasts  the  summer  through,  the 
following  remarks  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  unacceptable.  About  an  hour  before 
sunset  (for  then  the  mice  begin  to  run) 
they  sally  forth  in  quest  of  prey,  and 
hunt  all  round  the  hedges  of  meadows 
and  small  enclosures  for  them,  which 


its  beech-crowned  Hanger,  its  Wolmer 
Pond  and  its  Wolmer  Forest— above 
all,  the  simple  tombstone  with  the  let¬ 
ters  “G.  W.”  inscribed  upon  it— to  be 
a  place  of  pilgrimage,  ay,  of  almost 
religious  pilgrimage,  to  all  lovers  of 
Nature  for  ever! 

The  eggs  of  the  owl  tribe,  like  those 
of  the  pigeon,  are  always  white;  but 
while  no  pigeon  ever  lays  more  than 
two,  the  owl  lays  from  four  to  six 
eggs;  and  while  the  eggs  of  the  pigeon 
are  bright  and  glossy,  those  of  the  owl 
are  a  dull,  chalky  white,  so  rough  in 

*  White’s  “Selborne”  letter  1111. 
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texture  that  an  experienced  blrd’s- 
uester  can  tell  by  feeling  alone,  before 
he  sees  them,  the  nature  of  the  pr.ze 
he  has  reached  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hole. 

The  names  of  animals  which  have  a 
distinctive  cry  are  almost  always  on- 
omatopadc;  that  is  to  say,  they  imi¬ 
tate  more  or  less  successfully  the  cry. 
And  the  cries  of  the  owl  in  its  various 
species  are  so  strange,  and,  heard  as 
they  generally  are  at  dead  of  night, 
they  take  such  strong  hold  of  the  im¬ 
agination,  that  one  might  be  sure  be¬ 
forehand  that  they  would  receive 
among  various  peoples  many  apt  or 
sonorous  names.  Such  names,  to  take 
only  a  few  from  the  vocabularies  of 
widely  scattered  nations,  wltliout  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  species,  are  the  a-Kdij/, 
the  yAav^,  the  vvKTiKopa^  (night- 
raven)  of  the  Greeks;  the  strU,  the 
bubo,  the  ulula  of  the  Romans;  the 
kos,  the  kippoz,  the  yamshooph  of  the 
Hebrews;  the  Jiibou  of  the  French; 
the  hornugle  or  strougle  of  the  Danes, 
the  Swedes,  and  the  Norwegians;  the 
bufo  or  mofo  of  the  Portuguese;  the 
allocoo  of  the  Italians;  and,  best  per¬ 
haps  of  all,  the  bu-ru-ru  of  the  Arabs. 

The  white  owl  screeches,  snaps, 
snorts,  snores,  squawks,  hisses;  but  it 
is  now,  I  think,  established  that  he 
never  hoots.  He  utters  his  piercing 
shrieks  chiefly  when  he  Is  on  the  wing 
in  the  gloaming.  The  other  sounds 
proceed  generally,  I  believe,  from  the 
young  brood  of  different  ages  while 
they  are  Still  in  the  nest  or  perching 
on  the  branches  hard  by,  and  when, 
in  the  owl-light,  they  are  about  to 
make  some  of  tbeir  earliest  essays  at 
flight.  Little  wonder  is  it  that  country 
folk,  hearing  in  the  dusk  this  uncanny 
medley  of  strange  noises  proceeding 
from  an  ivied  tower  or  a  primeval 
oak  or  beech,  should  hear  them  with 
something  akin  to  awe,  and  should  re¬ 
gard  the  appearance  and  the  cry  of  the 
bird  from  which  it  comes— as  it  has 


more  or  less  at  all  times  and  places, 
and  in  every  species  of  literature,  been 
regarded— as  the  harbinger  of  calam¬ 
ity,  of  disease,  and  of  death. 

The  interest  attaching  to  the  actual 
habits  of  the  owl  as  we  know  him 
now,  is  not  lessened,  it  is  enhanced, 
by  knowing  a  little  of  what  man  has 
thought  about  him  in  former  times 
and  how  he  has  treated  him. 

“Out  on  ye  owls,”  says  the  usurping 
murderer.  King  Richard  the  Third,  to 
the  messengers  who,  one  after  another, 
like  the  messengers  to  .lob,  bring  him 
in  ever  fresh  tidings  of  deserved  dan¬ 
ger,  desertion,  and  disaster— 

Out  on  ye  owls,  nothing  but  songs  of 
death. 

The  Hebrew  prophet  pictures  with 
patriotic  agony  his  native  city  .Terusa- 
lem,  with  patriotic  pride  her  oppressor 
Babylon,  given  over  to  be  habited— 
as.  indeed,  it  still  is,  and  as  places  like 
.lericho,  Petra,  Baalbek,  Palmyi-a  are 
—by  owls  and  by  what  he  regards  as 
their  proper  associates: 

Their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful 
creatures;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there, 
and  satyrs  shall  dance  there  .  .  .  the 
owl  also  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in 
it  .  .  .  and  it  shall  be  an  habitation  of 
dragons,  and  a  court  for  owls  .  .  .  and 
the  satyr  shall  cry  to  his  fellow;  the 
screech  owl  also  shall  rest  there,  and 
find  for  herself  a  place  of  rest.  There 
shall  the  great  owl  make  her  nest,  and 
lay,  and  hatch,  and  gather  under  her 
shadow:  there  shall  the  vultures  also 
be  gathered,  every  one  with  her  mate.* 

When  Herod  Agrippa  entered  the 
Theatre  at  Csesarsea  clad,  as  the  Jew¬ 
ish  historian  Josephus  puts  it,  in  a 
robe  of  silver  tissue,  on  which  the  sun 
shone  down  with  all  his  radiance,  it 
was  an  owl  which  suddenly  perched 
upon  a  rope  above  his  head  and 

»  Isaiah  xiii.  21  and  xxxiv.  11-15. 
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warned  him  of  bis  coming  end— the 
end  which  had  befallen  the  Syrian  con¬ 
queror  Antiochus  Epipbanes,  the 
Roman  Sulla,  and  his  own  ancestor 
Herod  the  Great— the  most  terrible  of 
all  deaths,  that  of  being  devoured 
alive  by  worms,  “the  tyrant’s  death.” 

The  owl  fares  ill,  too,  in  Classical 
countries  and  throughout  Classical  lit¬ 
erature.  Athens,  Indeed,  was  an  ex¬ 
ception,  for  the  “little  passerine  owl,” 
which  is  much  more  lively  and  active 
in  his  motions  than  others  of  his  spe¬ 
cies,  and  was  so  common  there  that 
“owls  to  Athens”  became  as  prover¬ 
bial  an  expression  as  our  “coals  to 
Newcastle,”  was  regarded  as  the  sacreJ 
bird  of  Athena— 

Athena’s  solemn  snapping  fowls 

—and  its  figure  was  stamped  on  the 
silver  coins  of  the  country,  which  were 
called  for  that  reason  “owls  of  Lau- 
rium.”  More  than  this,  the  goddess 
herself  is  believed  to  have  been  some¬ 
times  represented  with  an  owl’s  head, 
the  true  meaning,  it  is  now  surmised, 
of  the  famous  Homeric  epithet  for  her. 

But  if  Athens  was  an  exception  to 
the  general  prejudices  about  the  owl, 
it  was  only  an  exception  which  proved 
the  rule.  “Loathsome,”  “moping,” 
“unclean,”  “ill-omened”— such  are  the 
stock  epithets  which  are  applied  to  it 
It  was  an  owl,  as  Virgil  sings,  that, 
perching  upon  the  housetop  at  Car¬ 
thage,  predicted  the  desertion,  the  deso¬ 
lation,  the  death  of  Dido.  It  was  an 
owl  that,  amongst  other  portents,  pre¬ 
dicted  the  death  of  Caesar. 

And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did 
sit. 

Even  at  noonday,  upon  the  market¬ 
place. 

Hooting  and  shrieking. 

It  was  into  the  form  of  an  owl,  when 
the  day  of  destiny  had  come,  that  the 
Fury  sent  by  Juno  transformed  her¬ 


self,  and  by  fiitting  with  shrieks  be¬ 
fore  the  face,  and  by  fiapping  with 
her  wings  upon  the  shield,  of  the  ill- 
fated  Turnus,  paralyzed  him  with  ter¬ 
ror,  Just  as  be  was  about  to  enter  on 
bis  final  conflict  with  .^neas,  for  the 
plighted  band  of  Lavinia. 

No  incantation  in  mediaeval  times 
was  deemed  likely  to  be  successful  un¬ 
less  the  “boding  owl”  shrieked  assent 
The  “owlet  wing”  was  as  potent  an 
ingredient  as  the  blind  worm’s  sting 
or  the  nose  of  Turk  or  Tartar’s  lips  in 
the  hell-broth  of  the  witches’  caldron 
on  Forres  Heath.  And  when  the  deed 
of  darkness  was  all  but  perpetrated  in 
Macbeth’s  castle  upon  the  sleeping 
Duncan, 

It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked;  a  fatal 
bellman 

Which  gives  the  stern’st  good-night. 

Perhaps  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
white  owl’s  face— heart-shaped  when 
he  is  awake,  elongated  and  thinner 
when  he  is  asleep,  and  only  becoming 
round,  like  other  owls,  after  he  Is  dead 
—marked  him  out  for  special  suspi¬ 
cion  and  dislike.  He  perished  almost 
as  much  for  his  supposed  virtues  as 
for  his  supposed  vices.  Different  parts 
of  his  body  were  believed  to  possess 
different  magical  powers;  and,  strange¬ 
ly  enough,  the  very  same  organ  was 
believed  to  possess  different  powers  at 
different  times.  His  heart  if  carried 
into  battle  acted  as  a  charm,  inspiring 
valor  and  averting  danger;  while  if 
laid  on  the  heart  of  a  sleeping  man.  it 
caused  him  to  divulge  his  secrets. 
The  magnificent  snowy  owl,  sometimes 
a  visitant  to  England,  but  whose 
proper  habitat  is  the  eternal  snows  of 
the  north,  was  supposed  to  possess  pe¬ 
culiar  powers  of  prophecy.  In  the 
most  solemn  assemblies  of  the  North 
American  Indians  it  is  said  that  the 
priest  or  medicine-man  conceals  his 
own  head  and  shoulders  within  the 
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head  and  akin  of  the  snowy  owl.*  It 
is  perhaps  a  fitting  garb  for  the  seer 
to  whose  prophetic  insight  the  stirring 
present  is  not  more  visible  than  the. re¬ 
mote  past  and  the  dim  and  distant 
future. 

In  Morocco  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  who 
hate  and  differ  from  each  other  in  al¬ 
most  every  other  respect,  agree  in  their 
belief  about  the  owl.  They  believe 
tliat  the  owl  is  the  bird  of  Satan,  and 
that  bis  shriek  causes  the  death  of  in¬ 
fants— a  catastrophe  they  strive  to 
avert  by  reiterated  curses  or  by  co¬ 
pious  libations  of  water  in  the  courts 
of  their  houses.*  And  Ovid,  who  in 
bis  Fasti  describes  the  leading  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  owl  in  two  lines  as  well 
as  they  ever  have  been  described— 

Grande  caput;  stantes  oculi;  rostra 
apta  rapinse; 

Canities  peunis,  unguibus  hamus 
adest 

—goes  on  to  tell  us,  in  curious  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  superstitions  of  Moroc¬ 
co,  how,  in  ancient  times  at  Rome,  it 
was  believed  that  witches  were  able 
by  their  magic  arts  to  transform  them¬ 
selves  into  screech  owls,  or  screech 
owls  to  transform  themselves  into 
witches,  and  that,  entering  the  window 
of  the  nursery  in  which  young  infants 
were  asleep,  they  sucked  their  life¬ 
blood,  as  they  lay  in  their  cradles. 
Little  wonder  that,  with  such  sins  laid 
to  its  charge,  an  unlucky  owl  which 
blundered  into  a  Roman  house  was 
nailed,  alive  and  struggling,  to  the 
house  door,  to  avert  the  evil  that  it 
would  have  wrought. 

We  may  dismiss  with  a  sigh  or  smile 
the  record  of  such  acts  of  stupid 
cruelty,  hoping,  perhaps,  that,  like 
other  things  which  are  said  to  have 
happened  so  long  ago,  they  may  not, 
after  all,  be  true.  But  is  the  conduct 

«  Stanley’s  “  Familiar  History  of  Birds,” 
p.  146. 

*  Dresser’s  “Birds  of  Europe,’’  vol.  v. 


of  a  game-preserver  of  the  present 
day  one  whit  less  stupid  or  less  cruel 
when,  in  spite  of  our  better  knowl¬ 
edge,  be  allows  bis  gamekeeper  to  set 
a  trap  upon  a  pole  for  anything  and 
everything  that  he  is  pleased  to  call 
“winged  vermin,”  leaving  often  the 
unfortunate  owl— whose  characteristic 
it  is  while  in  pursuit  of  his  prey  to 
perch  upon  any  solitary  post  of  van¬ 
tage  that  presents  itself— to  perish 
there  by  inches,  with  head  downwards, 
in  unutterable  agonies,  and  then  pays 
him  so  much  per  head  for  the  ghastly 
trophies  of  bis  murderous  skill,  nailed, 
if  not,  as  the  Romans  did,  to  the  door 
of  his  house,  at  least  to  an  adjoining 
gibbet?  The  curious  use  made,  on  one 
occasion,  of  one  of  these  barbarous 
trophies— but  little  thanks  to  the  mur¬ 
derer  for  It— may  be  mentioned  here. 
A  swallow  fashioned  her  clay  and 
straw-built  nest,  laid  her  eggs,  and 
hatched  her  young,  on  the  skeleton, 
and  between  the  wings,  of  a  luckless 
barn  owl,  which  had  been  nailed  to  a 
rafter,  as  If  in  cruel  mockery.  In  its 
own  barn. 

Curiously  enough,  the  owl  is  as  un¬ 
popular  amongst  birds  as  be  is  the 
victim  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  super¬ 
stition,  cruelty  amongst  men.  He 
seems  to  be  under  a  ban.  “There  Is 
some  sad  secret,”  well  says  Mr,  Evans 
in  his  volume  on  The  Songs  of  Birds, 
“which  we  do  not  know,  which  no 
bird  has  yet  divulged  to  us,  and  which 
seems  to  have  made  him  an  outcast 
from  the  society  of  birds  of  the  day. 
He  is  branded  with  perpetual  Infamy.” 

Not  a  bird  of  the  forest  e’er  mates 
with  him. 

All  mock  him  outright  by  day. 

But  at  night,  wBen  the  woods  grow 
still  and  dim. 

The  boldest  will  shrink  away.* 

•  Quoted  by  H.  G.  Bull  In  “Notes  on  the 
Birds  of  Herefordshire,”  p.  110. 
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Should  he  be  disturbed  by  auy  acci¬ 
dent  from  his  resting-place  by  day,  he 
is  straightway  mobbed  by  a  motley 
crowd  of  clamorous  birds— rooks,  star¬ 
lings,  missel-thrushes,  song-thrushes, 
blackbirds.  He  sits  stock-still  amongst 
them;  his  eyes  dazed  by  the  light;  his 
ears  deafened  by  their  cries;  his  feel¬ 
ings  outraged,  we  may  well  believe, 
by  their  insults.  “Hit  him  hard;  he 
has  no  friends,”  seems  to  be  their 
maxim.  He  flies  blundering  from  tree 
to  tree,  unable  to  shake  off  his  perse¬ 
cutors,  who  do  not  cease  to  molest 
him  till  he  can  And  a  hollow  tree  to 
hide  himself  from  their  view,  or  till 
the  shades  of  evening  make  him  once 
more  at  home. 

One  more  proof,  if  such  be  needed, 
may  be  given  here  that  the  barn  owl, 
if  other  birds  are  enemies  to  him,  is 
no  enemy  to  them.  What  wj\s  once 
thought  to  be  the  most  damning  evi¬ 
dence  against  him  turns  out,  on  fur¬ 
ther  investigation,  to  be  the  clearest 
testimony  in  his  behalf.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  he  sometimes  selects 
for  his  habitation  one  of  those  pictu¬ 
resque  dovecotes  which  are  among  the 
chief  charms  of  the  old-world  manor 
bouses  of  England,  and  no  meaner  an 
observer  than  Gilbert  White  was  in¬ 
clined  to  put  down  the  wholesale  de¬ 
struction  of  the  young  pigeons  within 
it  to  this  self-invited  guest.  He  oc¬ 
cupied.  it  was  thought,  one  niche  in 
the  columbarium  that  he  might  feed 
freely  on  the  young  occupants  of  the 
adjoining  niches!  But  another  obser¬ 
ver  of  Nature,  Watertou  (who  will  al¬ 
ways  be  remembered  with  gratitude 
by  lovers  of  birds  for  the  protection 
which,  on  the  principle— the  only  true 
principle — of  “live  and  let  live,”  and 
of  so  preserving  the  balance  of  Nature, 
he  gave  on  his  own  estate  to  those  in¬ 
teresting  and  beautiful  birds  of  prey, 
such  as  hawks  and  magpies,  which 
were  persecuted  elsewhere),  showed  by 
careful  observation  of  his  own  dove¬ 


cote,  which  a  pair  of  barn  owls  had 
adopted  as  their  own,  that  “the  saddle 
had  been  laid  on  the  wrong  horse.” 
From  the  moment  that  he  was 
able  to  exclude  rats  from  his  dove¬ 
cote  there  was  no  further  massa¬ 
cre  of  the  innocents;  and,  hencefor¬ 
ward,  both  barn  owls  and  pigeons 
lived,  and  laid  their  eggs,  and  hatched 
and  reared  their  young,  as  members  oi 
one  happy  family.  Pigeons  do  not 
mob  the  barn  owl  who  lives  amongst 
them,  because  they  know  him  well. 
Other  birds  do  mob  him,  because,  being 
a  bird  of  night  and  quite  unlike  them¬ 
selves,  they  hardly  know  him  at  all. 
A  boy  at  school  who  is  quite  unlike 
other  boys,  who  takes  a  line  of  his 
own,  and  has  higher  Interests  than 
those  of  athletics,  is  too  often  likely  to 
be  dubbed  as  “mad,”  and  to  have  a 
bad  time  of  it  among  his  companions; 
and  birds,  in  this  particular,  are  not 
much  ahead  of  boys. 

It  is  a  little  hard  upon  a  bird  so 
aloof  and  inoffensive  as  the  owl,  so 
often  molested  by  other  birds,  and  so 
seldom  molesting  them  in  return,  that 
it  should  have  been  selected  by  Ten¬ 
nyson  as  a  type  of  the  critics  whom 
he  affected  to  despise,  and  yet  whom 
he  too  often  allowed  to  make  his  life 
a  burden  to  him: 

While  I  live,  the  owls; 

When  I  die,  the  GHOULS. 

From  the  arch  enemy  of  the  rat  I 
pass  once  more  to  the  rats  themselves, 
that  I  may  relate  a  curious  experience 
of  my  own,  of  a  few  years  ago,  near 
ray  present  home.  One  advantage  of 
the  cycle  of  the  day  to  those  who  care 
for  Nature  as  well  as  for  the  extent 
of  ground  which  they  can  cover.  Is  the 
way  in  which  It  enables  its  rider  to 
steal  quietly  on  the  wild  creatures 
which  he  loves  to  watch.  He  may 
pass,  noticing  but  quite  unnoticed,  and 
pause  as  he  passes,  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  or  the  weasel, 
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of  a  covey  of  partridges,  of  a  flock  of 
wood-pigeons,  of  a  family  of  magpies, 
and  vvatcb  them  at  their  ease  and  his 
own.  I  was  tricycling  homeward  one 
evening  from  the  village  of  Tuddle- 
town,  near  Dorchester,  when  1  saw 
passing  slowly  across  the  lane  in  front 
of  me,  down  one  steep  bank  and  up 
another,  a  creature  which  at  first  com¬ 
pletely  puzzled  me.  It  had  long, 
shaggy,  grizzled  hair,  and  every¬ 
thing  about  it  betokened  extreme  old 
age.  Its  long  hair,  it  may  well  be, 
made  it  appear  at  the  time  bigger  than 
it  really  was,  and,  for  the  moment,  1 
thought  it  must  be  a  species  of  pole¬ 
cat.  I  now  believe  it  to  have  been 
a  rat,  but  a  Nestor  among  rats— a  Nes¬ 
tor  who  had  lived,  like  its  prototype, 
through  some  three  generations  of  its 
kind.  I  stopped  my  tricycle  short, 
wondering  what  this  strange  creature 
•could  be.  It  was  closely  followed  by 
an  ordinary  rat.  and  then  as  though 
it  were  the  Pled  Piper  of  Hameliu,  by 
another  and  another,  and  yet  another, 
sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  twos 
or  threes.  I  watched  for  some  time 
the  ragged  regiment  till  there  was  a 
pause  in  it,  and  then,  dismounting, 
gently  stirred  the  tufts  of  long  grass 
or  clumps  of  nettles  on  the  bank 
whence  it  came.  They  concealed, 
nearly  every  one  of  them,  a  rat  or  a 
mouse.  The  bank  was  alive  with 
them.  With  a  stick  I  could  have 
killed  a  dozen  or  more.  They  were 
evidently  migrating  in  a  body,  as  it  is 
known  that  they  sometimes  do,  and  as 
their  congener,  the  lemming,  does,  on 
an  enormous  scale  and  in  the  most 
mysterious  circumstances,  in  Norway, 
till  they  plunge  into  the  sea  by  thou¬ 
sands,  and  so,  of  their  own  free  mo¬ 
tion,  redress  the  balance  of  Nature. 

But  what  was  the  explanation  of 
their  uncanny  leader?  I  will  hazard 
one  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  Ani¬ 
mals  which  live  in  communities  have 
been  observed,  from  Homer  and  the 


Cyclops’  cave  downwards,  to  have 
some  sort  of  government  amongst 
themselves.  There  is  generally  a  bull 
that  lords  it  over  the  herd,  a  ram  that 
leads  the  flock,  a  stag  that  is  the  mon¬ 
arch  of  the  glen.  Bees  have,  of  course, 
their  queen;  and  it  is  not  the  lusty  and 
the  dashing,  but  the  ragged-winged 
and,  as  Tennyson  describes  it. 

The  many-wlntered  crow  which  leads 
the  clanging  rookery  home. 

Why  should  not  rats  who  take  up 
their  abode  in  some  sort  of  commu¬ 
nity  in  an  old  country  bouse,  in  a  barn, 
in  a  rickyard,  and  who  have,  as  Frank 
Buckland  has  shown,  very  consider¬ 
able  intelligence  of  their  own,  also 
“have  a  king  and  oiflcers  of  sorts”? 
AVhy  should  they  not  choose  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  of  their  number 
to  be  their  “guide,  philosopher  and 
friend”?  I  looked  over  the  hedge  into 
the  field  from  which  the  procession 
had  descended,  and  saw  there  a  lot  of 
cornstacks,  with  a  threshing-engine, 
which,  with  all  its  paraphernalia, 
ready  for  use  on  the  next  morning, 
had  apparently  just  arrived.  My 
theory  is  that  the  uncanny  creature 
was  a  “king  of  the  rats,”  that  the 
“eye  of  old  experience”  had  taught 
him  that  the  appearance  of  a  thresh¬ 
ing-engine  was  the  prelude  to  disaster 
and  massacre  on  the  morrow,  and  that 
he  gave,  in  right  of  his  office,  the  sig¬ 
nal  to  be  off.  If,  as  is  well  known,  rats 
instinctively  quit  In  a  body  an  unsea¬ 
worthy  vessel  before  she  puts  out  on 
her  last  voyage,  if  they  quit  a  crazy 
tenement  which  is  about  to  fall  from 
lapse  of  time,  or  which,  like  the  house 
of  Eugene  Aram,  is  pre-doomed  by  the 
guilt  long  successfully  burled  within 
it,  but  now  on  his  wedding-morning 
to  be  revealed,’  why  should  they  not 
quit  a  rick  under  the  guidance  of  per- 

’  See  BulwerLytton’s  “Eugene  Aram,”  Book 
V.  ch.  I. 
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haps  the  one  survivor,  or  of  the  oldest 
of  the  survivors,  of  a  previous  massa¬ 
cre,  and  make  off  for  the  next  group 
of  ricks?  1  say  again  I  put  this  forth 
only  as  an  hypothesis,  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  those  who  read  it,  and 
are  interested  in  it,  may  be  able  from 
their  own  experience  to  throw  some 
light  upon  it,  whether  by  way  of  con¬ 
firmation  or  of  refutation. 

The  other  two  owls  of  which  I  write, 
the  long-eared  and  the  brown,  may  be 
dismissed  more  briefly,  for  much  that 
I  have  said  of  the  white  owl  may, 
with  some  modifications,  be  said  of 
them.  The  long-eared  or  horned  owl 
is  the  rarest  of  the  three,  and  is  sel¬ 
dom  to  be  seen,  and  still  more  seldom 
to  be  heard,  except  by  those  who  look 
or  listen  carefully  for  It.  It  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  “wood- 
lunder.”  It  inhabits  deep,  dark  fir 
woods,  where  the  sound  of  the  wood¬ 
man’s  axe  is  rarely  heard,  and  where, 
if  unmolested,  the  same  pair,  or  their 
descendants,  will  go  on  living  from 
generation 'to  generation.  It  is  within 
my  own  knowledge  that  they  have 
done  so  in  one  such  lonely  wood  on  the 
edge  of  Knighton  Heath  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  By  day,  the  long-eared 
owl  remains  perched  on  a  branch  close 
to  the  bole  of  a  tree,  with  its  body 
tucked  up  so  tightly  against  it  that  it 
looks  exactly  like  a  knot  or  excres¬ 
cence  on  its  surface.  It  is  rarely  seen 
therefore  till  It  is  dislodged  from  its 
favorite  position  by  a  sharp  tap  with 
a  stick  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  But  as 
it  seldom  flies,  in  its  tumbling,  sleepy 
fashion,  more  than  some  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  away,  and  then  pitches  on 
the  middle  of  a  branch,  you  can  often 
come  on  it  again,  and  creep  up  so 
close  to  it  that  you  can  make  out  its 
distinguishing  marks.  Its  beautifully- 
mottled  brown  plumage,  its  ears  or 
horns,  which  It  can  raise  or  depress  at 
pleasure,  and  its  eyes,  which  flash  fire 
at  yon  from  their  yellow  irides.  These 


eyes  he  fixes  steadily  on  you.  Fix 
your  eyes  on  him  in  turn,  and  walk 
slowly  round  him,  first  to  the  right 
and  then  to  the  left,  in  a  full  half¬ 
circle,  and  he  will  follow  you  with 
his,  without  moving  his  body,  through¬ 
out.  It  is  this  peculiai'  habit  of  his, 
and  of  some  of  his  allies,  that  has  giv¬ 
en  birth,  I  fancy,  to  the  Yankee  or  In¬ 
dian  legend  that  if  you  go  round  and 
round  an  owl  of  the  country  very  slow¬ 
ly,  with  your  eyes  fixed  on  him,  he 
too  will  go  round  and  round,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  you,  till  his  head— which, 
in  any  case,  is  rather  loosely  affixed 
to  his  shoulders — drops  off  his  body! 

No  owl  has  much  building  talent. 
The  horned  owl  lays  her  five  or  sev  n 
white  eggs,  sometimes  in  an  old  squir¬ 
rel’s  drey  far  out  on  the  bough,  some¬ 
times  in  an  old  hawk’s  or  crow’s  or 
magpie’s  nest,  not  caring  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  repair  or  make  them  comfort¬ 
able.  A  clump  of  high  fir-trees  at  the 
edge  of  a  large  expanse  of  down  or 
heath,  like  Mayor  Pond,  or  Yellowhan 
Wood  or  Badbury  Rings  in  Dorset,  is 
a  favorite  resort.  Its  single  call-note 
of  “hook,  hook’’  is  seldom  heard  ex¬ 
cept  in  summer  when  the  evening  is 
far  advanced.  But  I  remember  well 
when,  many  years  ago,  I  was  climbing 
to  a  likely-looking  nest  in  a  big  clump 
in  the  middle  of  the  open  Whitechurch 
Down,  which  contained  at  that  very 
time  (and  oh!  what  a  paradise  of  birds 
it  was!)  within  its  limited  compass  the 
nests  of  two  other  birds  of  prey— a 
sparrow  hawk  and  a  carrion  crow— the 
weird  and  varied  cries  which  proceed¬ 
ed  from  an  adjoining  tree,  and  which, 
accompanied  by  the  strangest  and 
most  distressful  motions  and  grimaces, 
betrayed  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the 
mother’s  heart.  The  nest  contained 
five  young  owlets  covered  with  brown 
or  yellow  down,  with  eyes  which  were 
already  at  their  brightest,  and  horns 
which  were  Just  beginning  to  appear. 
One  of  them  I  managed  to  rear,  and  a 
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very  amusing  and  interesting  pet  he 
was.  He  would  remain  perched  with 
eyes  closed,  apparently  in  sleep,  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  but  with  a  tiny 
slit  left  open,  from  which  he  could  see 
as  much  as  it  behoved  him  to  know; 
and  when  he  opened  them  he  did  so 
with  a  serio-comic  look  of  surprise  and 
a  “Why  do  you  disturb  me?”  air, 
wdiich  remained  upon  them  till  they 
closed  in  semi-sleep  again. 

The  sound  made  by  the  horned  owl, 
as  by  the  eagle  owl— of  which  he  is  a 
miniature— and  by  which  each  of  them 
is  best  known,  is  not  a  note  at  all.  It 
does  not  proceed  from  the  throat,  but 
is  occasioned  by  a  smart  clicking  of 
tlie  bill,  the  movement  of  the  mandibles 
being  so  rapid  that  it  can  hardly  be 
seen,  even  when  one  is  watching  it 
narrowly. 

I  have  mentioned  the  eagle  owl;  and 
as  he  is  met  with  as  an  occasional 
straggler  in  this  country,  and  as  I  have 
kept  successive  pairs  of  them  In  an 
aviary  at  Harrow  for  many  years,  I 
must  add  a  word  or  two  about  him. 
He  is  the  most  magnificent,  I  think, 
not  only  of  the  owls,  but  of  all  birds. 
The  female,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
birds  of  prey — notably  the  peregrine 
falcon  and  the  sparrow  hawk— is  a 
third  larger  than  the  male,  and  far  sur¬ 
passes  him  in  every  manly  quality. 
She  takes  the  lead  throughout;  she  is 
everywhere  and  everything;  he  no¬ 
where  and  nothing.  Her  talons  have 
a  terrible  grip  and  strength.  She  has 
been  known  to  kill  a'  dog  or  a  sheep, 
and  to  carry  off  a  full-grown  hare  with¬ 
out  much  apparent  trouble.  When  an¬ 
gered  by  the  unceremonious  approach 
of  a  visitor  she  lowers  her  head  almost 
to  the  ground,  moves  It  slowly  from 
side  to  side  in  a  long  sweep,  snaps 
loudly  with  her  bill,  quivers  from  head 
to  foot  with  half-suppressed  rage,  and 
raises  her  wings  in  a  vast  circle  above 
her  body,  each  “particular”  feather 
“standing  on  end,”  erect  and  distinct. 


her  eyes  fiashing  fiercely  the  while,  and 
turning  from  a  yellow  to  a  fiery  red. 
But  even  when  thus  excited  she  will 
allow  you,  if  you  go  cautiously  to  work, 
to  get  your  hand  above  and  behind  her 
head,  and,  almost  burying  it  in  the 
soft  fiuffy  feathei-s  of  her  neck,  gently 
to  scratch  her  poll.  Considiint  irw. 

A  considerable  number  of  these 
splendid  birds  were,  for  many  years, 
kept  in  a  fit  abode  for  them,  the  an¬ 
cient  keep  of  Arundel  Castle,  the  whole 
of  which  was  netted  in  for  the  purpose, 
and  allowed  them  to  be  observed  in  al¬ 
most  a  state  of  nature.  As  you  en¬ 
tered,  and  saw  one  and  another  of  these 
truly  regal  birds  sitting  in  each  niche 
or  window  of  tlie  keep,  in  stately  re¬ 
pose,  you  felt  somew'hat  as  the  rude 
Gaul  or  as  the  envoy  of  Pyrrhus  felt 
when  he  entered  the  Roman  Senate, 
that  it  was  an  assemblage,  if  not  of 
gods,  at  least  of  kings.  A  clump  of 
trees  and  of  thick  bushes  In  the  centre 
of  the  keep  gave  them  such  shade  as 
they  required— the  eagle  owl  is  not  so 
exclusively  nocturnal  in  its  habits  as 
the  other  owls,  and  will  often  take  his 
prey  by  day— and  the  open  space  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  wall  gave  you  ample 
room  to  observe  the  wide  spread  of 
their  wings  as  they  swept  in  their  eerie 
flight  noiselessly  round  and  round.  The 
finest  of  the  whole  assemblage  was 
known  by  the  strange  name  of  “Lord 
Eldon.”  One  of  the  daughters  of  the 
famous  Lord  Chancellor,  entering  one 
day  the  keep  in  ignorance  of  what  was 
there,  and  catching  sight  of  the  vener¬ 
able  bird  sitting  in  its  post  of  state  and 
blinking  its  eyes  with  all  the  sleepy 
majesty  of  the  law,  had  exclaimed, 
“Dear  me,  how  like  papa!*’  The  name 
thenceforward  stuck  to  It;  and,  years 
afterwards,  the  butler  whose  business 
it  was  to  see  after  the  eagle  owls,  and 
who  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his 
charge,  rushed  up,  in  a  state  of  pleased 
excitement  and  of  domestic  impor¬ 
tance,  into  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  study. 
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“What  is  the  matter?’’  said  the  Duke. 
“Please,  your  Grace,”  was  the  siftniti- 
caut  reply,  “Lord  Eldon  has  laid  an 
egg.” 

The  brown  or  tawny  owl  is  as  widely 
dispersed  over  England  as  the  white, 
but  being  somewhat  more  of  a  wood- 
lander,  and  its  plumage  being  more 
sombre  and  inconspicuous,  is  less  seen 
than  her  congener— less  seen,  but  much 
more  heard;  for  while  the  white  owl’s 
shriek  is  pretty  well  confined  to  the 
early  hours  after  dusk,  the  “most  mu¬ 
sical,  most  melancholy”  “tu-who-o-o” 
of  the  brown  owl  is  to  be  heard,  when 
he  is  properly  protected,  throughout 
the  live-long  night.  His  eyes  are  dark, 
round,  and  expressive;  his  feathers 
finely  barred  and  extraordinarily  soft 
and  fluffy;  yet  they  stand  out  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  bis  body,  and  so 
make  it  appear  not  merely  larger,  but 
much  larger— perhaps  twice  as  large  as 
it  really  is.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Keats’s  famous  line 

The  owl  for  all  his  feathers  was  a’ 
cold 

can  ever  have  been  true  of  him.  In 
his  soft,  silky,  noiseless  flight  he 
stretches  out  his  legs  behind  him,  to 
serve,  ns  Gilbert  White  remarked,  as 
a  balance  to  his  heavy  head.  The  fe¬ 
male  lays  her  five,  almost  perfectly 
round,  eggs  early  in  March  in  the  deep 
hollow  of  a  tree  to  which  she  sticks 
year  after  year.  Her  young  are  the 
queerest  little  balls  of  gray  woolly 
down,  and  have  been  Avell  compared 
to  a  “pair  of  Shetland  worsted  stock¬ 
ings  rolled  up,”  such  as  might  have 
l)elonged  to  Tam  O’Shanter.*  They  re¬ 
main  long  in  the  nest  or  perched  just 
outside  it,  and  when  at  last  they  have 
found  their  wings,  they  flit  from  tree 
to  tree,  constantly  uttering  their  baby 
cry  “to-wheet,  tu-wheet,”  while  their 
ever  anxious  mother,  by  way  of  keep- 

■  Meyer’s  colored  illustrations  of  “British 
Birds,”  vol.  i. 


ing  them  together  and  assuring  them, 
if  they  do  not  know  it  already,  that  she 
is  always  there,  utters  ever  and  anon, 
her  loud  refrain  “tu-who-o-o.” 

I  would  mock  thy  cbaunt  anew; 

But  I  cannot  mimlck  It; 

Not  a  whit  of  thy  tu-whoo. 

Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tu-whit. 

Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tu-whlt. 

With  a  lengthen’d,  loud  halloo. 
Tu-whoo,  tu-whit,  tu-whlt,  tu-whoo^ 
0-0. 

When  the  brown  owl  hoots,  her  neck 
swells  out,  as  old  Gilbert  White  re¬ 
marked,  to  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  and 
it  is  worth  noting  that,  while  most  of 
the  poets  and  almost  all  ordinary  lis¬ 
teners  regard  her  hoot  as  melancholy, 
and  nothing  but  melancholy— just  as 
the  ancients  regarded  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  which,  to  our  ears,  is  gen¬ 
erally  exuberant  and  ravishing  in  its 
joy— yet  there  is  a  minority  among  the 
poets  which,  on  occasion,  takes  the. 
other  view;  and  it  is  a  minority  which 
deserves  to  be  heard;  Shakespeare,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  T.  Nash  among  the 
number.  W’hat  says  Shakespeare?— 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall 
And  Dick  the  Shepherd  blows  his  nail. 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  ball 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail; 
When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl. 
Tu-whoo! 

Tuwhlt!  tu-whoo!  a  merry  note! 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot! 

What  says  Sir  Walter  Scott?— 

Of  all  the  birds  in  bush  or  tree 
Commend  me  to  the  owl; 

For  he  may  best  ensample  be 
To  those,  the  cup  that  troul. 

For  when  the  sun  hath  left  the  west 
He  chooses  the  tree  that  he  loves  the. 
best 

And  he  whoops  out  his  song,  and  he. 

laughs  out  his  jest. 

Then,  though  hours  be  late  and  weath¬ 
er  foul, 

We’ll  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonny,, 
bonny  owl. 
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Ouce  more,  in  his  delightful  poem  on 
Spring,  a  poem  which  happens  to  have 
secured  the  first  place  In  that  best  of 
all  anthologies,  the  Golden  Treasury, 
Nash  couples  the  hoot  of  the  owl  with 
two  at  least  of  the  most  joyous  sounds 
in  nature,  the  “jug-jug-jug  of  the 
nightingale,’’  and  that  of  the  wander¬ 
er  “who  tells  his  name  to  all  the  hills,” 
the  cuckoo— 

Spring,  the  sweet  spring,  is  the  year’s 
pleasant  King: 

Then  blooms  each  thing,  then  maids 
dance  in  a  ring, 

Cold  doth  not  sting,  the  pretty  birds 
do  sing, 

Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pee-wee,  to-witta- 
woo! 

The  fields  breathe  sweet,  the  daisies 
kiss  our  feet. 

Young  lovers  meet,  old  wives  a-sunnlng 
sit. 

In  every  street  these  tunes  our  ears  do 
greet 

Cuckoo,  jug- jug,  pee-wee,  to-witta- 
woo! 

Spring;  the  sweet  spring! 

It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  what  bird 
is  indicated  by  the  mysterious  sound 
pee-wee.  Can  it  be  the  peewit?  which 
Is  most  vocal  in  spring-time;  for,  as 
Tennyson  tells  us— 

In  the  Spring,  the  wanton  lapwing 
takes  itself  another  crest. 

Or  can  it  be  the  baby  owl?  whose 
unformed  plaint  it  resembles  more 
closely.  In  the  latter  case,  the  owl 
will  take  not  first  class,  but  Double 
First  class  honors  in  the  opinion  of 
the  poet  as  the  author  of  two  of  the 
most  inspiriting  and  bewitching  of 
sounds. 

In  any  case,  the  brown  owl  makes 
one  of  the  tamest,  the  most  companion¬ 
able,  and  the  most  solemnly  amusing 
of  pets.  He  has  little  of  the  inborn 
fierceness  and  suspicion  of  the  other 
owls,  and  will  very  soon  learn  to  perch 
quietly  on  your  hand,  or  will  even  fol¬ 


low  you  about  over  a  lawn  or  through 
a  shrubbei-y.  One  young  brown  owl, 
which  I  brought  up  from  the  nest,  and 
which  belonged,  I  believe,  to  the  same 
storied  pair  of  parent  owls,  of  whom 
I  will  speak  presently,  was  very  par¬ 
tial  to  music,  would  make  its  way, 
through  an  open  window  on  the  ground 
floor,  into  the  room  in  which  a  piano 
was  being  played,  and  would  press 
closely  against  the  instrument  itself. 

While  the  female  brown  owl  is  sit¬ 
ting,  the  male  bird  usually  keeps  watch 
and  w'ard  on  an  adioinlng  tree,  ready 
to  do  battle,  as  the  following  anecdote 
will  show,  for  her  and  hers  against  all 
comers.  Many  years  ago,  in  the  parish 
of  Stafford,  I  was  swarming  up  an  elm- 
tree  towards  a  large  hole  half-way  up 
which  seemed  likely  to  contain  some 
treasure-trove.  When  I  was  a  few 
feet  up,  I  felt  a  heavy  blow  in  the 
middle  of  my  back,  as  though  my  com¬ 
panion  had  thrown  a  clod  of  hard  earth 
at  me.  Turning  round,  I  saw  a  brown 
owl  fiy  back  to  his  post  in  an  adjoining 
tree  from  whence  he  had  made  his 
descent  upon  me.  I  continued  my 
climb,  and  the  same  attack  was  de¬ 
livered  with  even  greater  force,  a  sec¬ 
ond  and  a  third  time.  In  the  hollow, 
which  at  last  I  reached,  I  found  the 
wife  sitting  in  as  undisturbed  repose 
above  her  young  as  the  pigeon  which 
preserved  Mohammed  in  the  cave  of 
Mount  Hira  from  his  pursuers,  and  so 
made  the  Hegira  or  “Flight”  to  be,  for 
all  time,  the  era  of  chronology  in  the 
vast  Mohammedan  world;  and  the 
husband,  having,  I  suppose,  sufficient¬ 
ly  delivered  his  soul  by  his  three 
charges,  and  thinking  that  there  was 
nothing  further  to  be  done,  and  that 
no  harm  was  meant,  now  looked  on  as 
calmly  as  his  wife. 

Owls,  I  believe,  always  pair  for  life, 
and  their  affection  for  one  another  Is 
at  least  as  marked  as  that  for  their 
young,  as  another  touching  anecdote- 
connected,  I  believe,  with  this  very 
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same  pair  of  birds— will  prove.  Some 
years  later,  I  was  tapping  with  my 
climbing-stick  another  elm-tree  in  this 
same  field  three  hundred  yards  away, 
expecting  to  see  a  jackdaw  hastily 
scuttle  out  of  his  hiding-place.  Instead 
of  that,  a  brown  owl  slowly  poked  its 
solemn-looking  head  out  of  the  hole, 
and  remained  there  looking  down  upon 
me  with  its  big,  mournful,  dreamy 
eyes.  I  climbed  the  tree;  it  did  not  stir 
an  inch.  I  lifted  it  gently  out.  Owls, 
as  I  have  said,  are  always  thin,  not 
much  else  than  feathers;  but  this 
one,  from  its  weight,  seemed  to  be 
feathers  and  nothing  else  at  all.  Its 
eyes  slowly  glazed;  it  turned  over  on 
its  side,  and  died  in  my  hand.  I  blew 
its  fluffy  feathers  apart  to  see  if  I 
could  unravel  the  mystery  of  its  death. 
There  was  one  tiny  shot-hole  in  its 
skull,  and  on  inquiry  I  found  that 
some  few  weeks  before,  when  an  ad¬ 
joining  withy  bed  was  being  beaten 
for  game,  a  boy,  anxious,  like  others 
of  his  kind,  to  “kill  something,”  had 
fired  at  a  big  brown  owl  which  had 
come  lumbering  out  of  an  ivy-tree,  its 
winter  resting-place.  The  bird  had 
quivered  as  he  struck  it,  but  had  not 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and,  escaping 
for  the  time,  had  evidently  been  dying 
by  Inches  ever  since  in  the  hollow  in 
which  I  had  found  it;  while  her  mate, 
faithful  unto  death,  had  kept  her  sup¬ 
plied  with  mice  and  rats,  several  of 
which,  quite  recently  killed,  I  found 
therein  and  also  stored  in  the  hedge 
below. 

There  is  no  rule  about  nidification 
without  an  exception,  and  I  have  found 
a  brown  owl’s  eggs  in  two  places  so 
unusual  as  to  be  worth  mentioning— one 
in  the  fork  of  a  Scotch  fir  in  Sayer’s 
Wood,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground, 
with  hardly  flat  space  enough  to  hold 
the  round  eggs  themselves;  the  other 
in  a  rabbit-hole  in  Knighton  Wood,  a 
few  miles  away.  The  food  of  the 
brown  owl  consists,  in  the  main,  of 


rats  and  mice  and  the  larger  insects; 
but  gamekeepers  wage  an  unrelenting 
war  upon  him,  because,  as  they  assert, 
he,  once  in  a  way,  takes  a  rabbit,  a 
leveret,  or  a  young  pheasant.  It  is 
difilcult  to  prove  a  negative,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  bird  which  captures 
its  prey  by  night;  but  young  pheasants, 
till  they  can  perch  and  take  fair  care 
of  themselves,  are  safe  beneath  their 
mothers’  or  their  foster-mothers’  wings, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  pellets  is  quite 
the  other  way.  In  any  case,  the 
amount  of  good  he  does,  even  from  a 
game-keeper’s  narrow  field  of  vision, 
immensely  outweighs  the  harm.  He 
falls  only  too  easy  a  prey.  His  loud 
hoot  constantly  proclaims  his  presence, 
and  a  good  imitation  of  it  by  the  keep¬ 
er’s  practised  lips  will  bring  down  a 
brown  owl  from  a  remote  part  of  the 
wood  to  a  tree  close  at  hand,  where  he 
can  be  picked  off  in  the  moonlight;  and 
if  that  fails,  there  is  still  the  fatal  pole- 
trap  always  ready. 

Cruelty  is  often  ingenious.  Dignity 
is  the  natural  butt  of  the  vulgar,  and 
the  solemn  appearance  of  the  brown 
owl— “most  potent,  grave,  and  rever¬ 
end  seigneur”  that  he  is — combined 
with  his  queer  habits  and  the  beliefs 
which  have  been  held  about  him,  has, 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  given  him 
many  strange  experiences  and  brought 
him  into  many  awkward  situations. 
There  was  a  time  when  kites  were 
common  in  England,  and  performed, 
when  there  were  no  drains,  the  useful 
oflJce  of  scavengers  in  our  great  cities. 
The  romantic  sport  of  falconry  was 
then  at  its  best;  and  when  it  was  de¬ 
sired  to  bring  the  lumbering  kite,  the 
quarry  of  the  falcon,  within  his  view, 
it  was  the  unlucky  brown  owl  which 
was  made  to  act  as  the  lure.  A  fox’s 
brush  was  tied  to  his  legs;  he  was 
made  to  fly  as  best  he  could,  and  his 
uncouth  appearance,  acting  on  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  the  kite— a  very  inquisitive 
bird— soon  brought  him  within  meas- 
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urable  distance  of  his  nobler  foe.*  Ital¬ 
ian  bird-catchers,  it  is  said,  tether  a 
brown  owl  to  the  ground  in  an  open 
space  surrounded  by  bushes,  and  the 
small  birds  that  troop  to  mob  him  And 
themselves  caught  by  the  bird-lime 
with  which  the  bushes  have  been  plen¬ 
tifully  smeared. 

But  a  worse  and  still  more  unworthy 
fate  even  than  this  used  to  befall  the 
brown  owl  among  our  own  forefathers. 
The  belief,  still  prevalent  in  country 
districts,  that  an  owl  perching  on  the 
windows  of  a  house  or  hooting  near  it, 
presages  the  death  of  an  inmate, 
marked  him  out  for  special  persecution 
at  the  time  of  family  gatherings,  and 
the  so-called  “duck  hunt”  was  a  com¬ 
mon  accompaniment  of  Christmastide. 
It  was  on  this  wise.  An  owl  was 
lashed  to  the  back  of  a  duck,  and  duck 
and  rider  were  launched  upon  a  pond. 
The  brown  owl  is  not  altogether  a 
stranger  to  water,  for,  unlikely  as  it 
seems,  he  has  been  frequently  seen,  as 
the  .lava  fishing  owl  habitually  does,  to 
pounce  upon  a  fish  and  carry  it  to  his 
young.  But  he  is  well  frightened  now. 
He  digs  his  talons  deep  into  the  duck, 
as  Europa  clung  the  faster  to  the  neck 
of  the  bull  which  carried  her  over  the 
sea  when  he  plunged  on  purpose  more 
deeply  into  it,  to  strengthen  his  hold. 
The  terrified  duck  dives.  The  more  she 
dives,  the  more  he  grips;  the  more  he 
grips,  the  more  she  dives.  A  tame  owl 
which  has  dipped  Itself  in  water,  as  he 
loves  to  do,  is  a  lamentable  sight 
enough.  His  fluffy  feathers  have  lost 
all  their  fluffiness,  and  are  glued  to  his 
side.  His  body,  to  all  appearance,  has 
shrunk  to  half  its  usual  size.  The 
water  drips  from  his  venerable  counte¬ 
nance,  his  eyes  stand  out  doubly,  and 
his  whole  head  seems  little  else  but  a 
pair  of  eyes  and  beak.  He  shivers 
from  head  to  foot.  But  a  voluntary 
ducking  In  a  basin  is  one  thing,  an  in- 

•  “My  Feathered  Friends,”  J.  Q.  Wood,  pp. 
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voluntary  and  reiterated  ducking  in  a 
duck  pond  by  a  duck  which  is  tied  fast 
to  him  is  quite  another.  Each  time  the 
duck  rises  to  the  surface,  the  owl  looks 
more  pitiable,  and  is  welcomed  only 
by  the  pitiless  laughter  of  the  onlook¬ 
ers,  till  death  by  drowning  puts  an  end 
to  his  sufferings. 

A  story  related  by  H.  L.  Meyer,  the 
well-known  ornithologist,  blends  so 
closely  the  comic  and  the  tragic  ele¬ 
ments,  which  are,  as  I  have  shown,  so 
intermixed  in  the  history  of  the  owl, 
that  1  cannot  help  giving  the  drift  of  it 
here.  The  wife  of  his  father’s  garden¬ 
er  had  been  for  some  time  ill;  and  his 
father,  one  Sunday  morning,  passing 
by  the  cottage,  noticed  that  the  gar¬ 
dener  and  his  two  sons  were  dressed 
in  black  and  to  all  appearance  plunged 
in  the  deepest  melancholy.  He  offered 
his  condolences,  but  the  husband  has¬ 
tened  to  explain  that  it  was  not  the 
death  of  his  wife;  it  was  only  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  it,  that  he  was  deplor¬ 
ing.  A  brown  owl  had  flown,  some 
nights  l)efore,  over  his  cottage,  and 
had  hooted  repeatedly  in  the  back-yard. 
The  garments  of  the  family  had  long 
been  shabby,  and  now  that  the  death 
of  the  wife  was  imminent,  he  had 
thought  that  suits  of  mourning,  if  made 
at  once,  would  serve  for  the  next  Sun¬ 
day  services,  as  well  as  for  the  more 
sombre  service  that  was  so  soon  to  fol¬ 
low.  Die  the  mother  did  very  soon 
afterwards,  and  what  between  the 
“boding  owl”  and  the  mourning  gar¬ 
ments  which  were  already  worn  for 
lier,  slie  must  have  died,  one  would 
think,  many  times  before  her  death. 
Meyer  does  not  say  so,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  gardener  must 
have  been  a  Scotchman.  The  dour,  the 
grim  humor  of  the  scene,  the  making 
the  best  of  both  worlds,  the  delicious 
economy,  domestic  and  religious- 
above  all,  the  “Sabbath  blacks”— all 
mark  the  story  as  coming  from  the 
north  of  the  Tw'eed.  Is  it  not  some- 
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thing  of  a  piece  with  the  Scotchman 
who,  when  he  had  been  condemned  to 
death  on  the  clearest  evidence  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife,  and  who  when  his 
Counsel,  liking  his  looks,  came  to  visit 
him  in  his  condemned  cell,  and  telling 
him  that  there  was  no  hope  of  a  re¬ 
prieve,  nor  did  he  deserve  it,  asked  him 
whether  he  could  do  anything  further 
for  him,  replied:  “Could  you  get  me 
my  Sabbath  blacks  to  wear  on  the  oc¬ 
casion?”  “Yes,”  replied  the  Counsel; 
“but  why  on  earth  do  you  want  them?” 
“It’s  just”— such  was  the  rejoinder— 
“as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  de¬ 
parted.” 

Let  me,  before  I  conclude,  lodge  one 
more  protest  and  make  one  more  ap¬ 
peal  against  the  pole-trap,  which, 
though  less  common  than  it  was,  is 
still  to  be  seen,  a  hideous  appendage, 
in  too  many  green  rides  in  the  game 
preserve  and  on  too  many  picturesque 
knolls  amidst  the  heather.  Anyone 
who  has  seen,  as  I  have  done,  a  bird 
which  is  so  interesting  from  every 
point  of  view,  which  lends  such  a 
charm  by  its  flight  and  note  to  the 
evening  hours,  which  is  so  charged 
with  natural  affection  for  its  young 
and  its  belongings,  banging  from  a 
pole-trap  with  pleading,  reproachful 
eyes,  and  perishing  in  prolonged  agony 
when,  as  so  often  happens,  the  keeper 
has  not  cared  to  go  his  rounds,  must 
feel  his  indignation  and  his  compassion 
deeply  stirred  within  him.  If  he  does 
not  take  the  law  into  bis  own  hands  in 
obedience  to  a  higher  law— as,  I  con¬ 
fess,  I  have  often  done— and,  wilfully 
guilty  of  a  petty  larceny,  fling  the  in¬ 
strument  of  torture  into  a  place  where 
it  will  not  be  found  again,  he  will  at 
least  feel  that  there  is  room  for  a  new 
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branch  of  the  “Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  Society,”  and  be  anxious 
to  join  an  “Anti-Pole-trap  League”— a 
league  against  a  practice  which  in¬ 
volves  the  horrors  of  the  operating- 
room  of  the  vivisectionist  without  any 
of  the  vivisectionist’s  excuse. 

But,  appeals  to  humanity  apart,  let 
me  also  once  more  point  out  to  all  con¬ 
nected  with  the  land  that  self-interest, 
if  no  higher  motive,  demands  the  in¬ 
stant  abolition  of  the  pole-trap.  Large 
portions  of  England,  my  own  neighbor¬ 
hood  amongst  them,  are  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  being  devastated  by  rats.  No 
grain,  no  fruit  is  safe  from  them.  The 
owl  is  their  natural  enemy,  the  check 
kindly  placed  by  Nature— may  we  not 
say  by  God?— on  their  ravages.  No 
owl  can  harbor  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  a  pole-trap  and  live.  Let  it  b« 
anathema.  The  number  of  owls  in  the 
country  has  been  terribly  diminished. 
Let  them  be  encouraged  and  protected 
in  every  way  possible.  Let  the  game- 
keeper  be  rewarded  as  I  have  reward¬ 
ed  him  myself,  with  some  success,  not 
for  the  owls  that  he  destroys,  but  for 
the  owls  that  he  preserves.  From  the 
nature  of  the  ease,  their  number  can 
never  be  very  large.  Let  the  owl  be 
regarded  and  protected  in  England  as 
the  stork  is  regarded  and  protected  in 
Holland  and  other  countries  on  the 
Continent.  All  parishes  have  once  had 
—many  parishes  have  still,  and  all  may 
have  again,  if  people  will  only  be  wise 
in  time— one  or  more  “owl  trees,”  or 
owl  barns,  or  owl  belfries,  which 
should  be  regarded.  In  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  as  “owl  sanctuaries,” 
where  these  fascinating  and  venerable 
benefactors  of  humanity  may  live  in¬ 
violate  from  generation  to  generation. 

R.  Bosvcorth  Smith. 
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The  Lady  Hester  Gold  Mine  was  go¬ 
ing  at  its  full  strength,  and  with  its 
full  complement  of  hands.  Ten  head 
of  stamps  were  vamping  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  almost  any  tune  that  you 
cared  to  put  to  them,  and  their  echoes 
had  the  surrounding  ranges  all  to 
themselves  to  play  about  in,  for  the 
Lady  Hester  was  miles  away  from  any 
other  workings,  save  those  of  a  few 
lonely  prospectors,  a  transient  popuia- 
tion,  who  came  and  went  in  fitful  en¬ 
deavors  to  find  something  good  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  staunch  and  sterl¬ 
ing  little  mine  that  had  paid  its  way, 
and  a  good  deal  over,  for  some  years. 
Three  small  poppet-heads  that  looked 
like  strayed  children  of  some  of  the 
immense  structures  you  may  see  in  a 
large  mining  centre  marked  the  mouths 
of  the  shafts,  while  underground  there 
was  a  very  network  of  tunnels,  drives, 
winzes,  and  stopes,  all  of  which  tech¬ 
nical  terms  do  not  matter;  they  stand 
for  lateral,  diagonal,  and  other  burrow- 
Ings.  What  does  matter,  is,  that  two 
of  these  shafts  were  worked  with 
“whips,”  the  third  with  a  “whim.”  In 
both  of  these  the  motive  power  is  the 
usual  intermediary  between  man-hand¬ 
ling  and  steam,  namely  horse. 

The  whip-horse  harnessed  on  to  the 
end  of  a  wire  rope  hauls  up  his  bucket 
by  walking  straight  out  from  the  shaft, 
along  a  track  that  is  the  exact  length 
of  the  depth  from  which  he  is  hauling, 
and  a  trifle  over.  At  the  end  of  the 
trifle  the  topman,  or  landing  brakes¬ 
man,  seizes  the  bucket  by  the  edge,  or 
handle,  the  horse  backs,  and  the  man 
swings  the  bucket,  as  it  lowers,  to¬ 
wards  him,  and  lands  it  on  the  plat, 
or  landing  stage.  The  whim  is  quite 
different.  A  small  place  is  cleared 
close  to  the  shaft,  half  the  size  of  a 
circus-ring.  In  the  centre  of  this,  upon 


a  pivot,  is  a  round  wooden  drum  stand¬ 
ing  perpendicularly.  Horizontally  on 
the  drum  is  a  thing  that,  when  not  in 
motion,  looks  like  a  large  water-wheel 
that  has  laid  itself  down  to  rest,  under 
the  outside  edge  of  which,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  it  by  a  hanging  iron  bow 
that  fastens  on  to  his  saddle,  is  the 
horse,  who  by  contlnualiy  marching  in 
the  same  circle  winds  the  rope  round 
and  round  the  wooden  drum.  When 
the  bucket  comes  above  the  shaft  the 
horse  does  not  back,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  whip,  but  turns  completely  round, 
and  takes  a  step  or  two  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  both  cases  if  the  shaft 
be  an  open  one,  that  is  to  say  does  not 
have  doors  that  close  below  it  as  the 
bucket  rises  above  the  mouth,  the  lives 
of  the  men  below  depend  upon  the  top- 
man,  who  must  never  bungle.  His 
work  is  simple,  it  must  also  be  perfect. 
The  shafts  at  the  Lady  Hester  were 
all  open  ones. 

The  boy  that  drove  the  whim  horse 
was  in  a  bad  temper,  and  no  wonder; 
for  the  thermometer  stood  at  about 
100®  while  the  night  before  there  had 
been  a  severe  frost,  and  though  he  had 
blankets  they  were  so  thin  and  worn 
as  to  be  almost  useless. 

“Below  there!” 

Not  a  shouf,  but  a  terrified  scream. 
A  quarter  of  a  ton  of  stone  in  not 
much  more  than  half  a  dozen  lumps 
was  hurtling  down  the  shaft  in  an  ever 
hurrying  rush,  bumping  from  side  to 
side  with  dull  crashes  against  the  tlm- 
lier.  The  topman  of  the  whim-shaft 
had  thrown  himself  fiat  on  his  stom¬ 
ach.  His  head  was  hanging  over  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft.  Something  seemed 
to  be  tearing  at  his  throat,  but  he 
fought  it  down,  and  screamed  once 
more  before  the  concussions  between 
stone  and  timber  had  ceased.  Then 
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came  silence,  save  for  the  jerky  rhythm 
of  the  stamps  down  by  the  dam  that 
seemed  to  the  man  to  be  hammering 
out  his  last  words  in  contemptuous 
mockery.  “Below  there— below— below 
—below  there,”  sang  the  stamps. 

“Are  you  all  right?” 

He  had  to  say  this  over  many  times 
in  his  head  before  the  knowledge  came 
to  him  that  now  no  sound  was  coming 
from  his  lips,  for  his  heart  had  come 
up  into  his  throat  and  blocked  every¬ 
thing. 

“Are  you  all  right— are  you  all  right 
—all  right— all  right— all  right!”  sang 
the  stamps,  and  then,  not  being  fed 
properly,  they  ran  away  and  whirred 
a  wild  iron  laugh  at  him.  Speechless, 
and  with  the  total  paralysis  of  fear,  he 
lay  with  his  head  hanging  over  into 
the  blackness. 

Half  an  hour  before  he  had  hailed 
the  two  men  below,  and  had  been  go¬ 
ing  to  tell  them  that  he  felt  clumsy  at 
landing,  that  it  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  landed  from  a  whim,  that 
the  whim-horse  was  not  turning  as  he 
should,  and  that  if  they  liked  he  would 
go  away  and  tell  the  manager  to  put 
somebody  else  in  his  place.  But  when 
they  had  answered  his  hail  he  had  only 
asked  them  to  send  up  a  -water-bag  as 
his  own  was  empty,  and  the  sun,  so  he 
expressed  it,  -w'as  fairly  jumping  on 
him.  It  had  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  only  make  the  boy  who 
led  the  horse  round  and  round  the  mo¬ 
notonous  little  circle  either  angry  or 
nervous.  He  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  being  jeered  at  or  laughed 
at  by  the  boy,  and  it  would  be  still 
worse  to  make  him  frightened. 

From  down  below  too  they  would 
probably  only  laugh  at  him,  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way,  and  tell  him  to  “buck  up,” 
with  a  few  good-natured  curses  thrown 
in  to  emphasize  the  encouragement. 
And  so  he  had  gone  on.  Twice  he  had 
exasperated  the  boy  by  calling  out  the 
word  of  command  “Turn,”  and  then 


adding  “No  don’t,  a  little  higher, 
please,”— for  he  was  always  polite— 
“now  turn,”  and  each  of  these  times 
the  heavy  iron  bucket  had  clanked 
against  the  edge,  and  he  had  barely 
saved  it  from  spilling  down  the  shaft. 
After  this  the  thing  had  simply  grown, 
and  grown  into  a  hideous  sunlit  night¬ 
mare.  The  strenuous  toil  of  rolling 
and  shifting  the  great  weight  to  the 
edge  of  the  “plat,”  and  there  tipping 
it  over,  somewhat  relieved  him  each 
time  it  had  to  be  done,  but,  as  the  one 
bucket  went  down,  and  he  could  hear, 
far  below  him,  the  end  of  the  filling  of 
the  other,  his  legs  began  to  feel  cold, 
and  he  would  have  given  the  world 
and  all  things  in  it  to  turn  and  run, 
run  far  out  into  the  quiet  sea  of  ranges 
that  stood  in  its  ever  stationary  waves 
around  this  clamoring  island  of  work. 
But  he  had  stuck  to  it:  that  was  his 
strong  point— he  had  thought  he  would 
be  able,  but  he  knew  now  that  he  was 
not  fit  for  the  work— never  had  been— 
there  was  only  another  hour  to  do, 
then  he  would  go  to  the  manager,  and 
tell  him— ask  him  to  give  him  some¬ 
thing  underground— he  had  been  un¬ 
derground  before,  never  more  than 
fifty  feet  or  so,  but  there  could  not  be 
much  difference  in  going  deeper. 

Meanwhile  the  crash  came.  Mingled 
hot  and  cold  sweat  had  made  a  tepid 
rain  in  his  eyes  that  blinded  him  at 
the  crucial  moment.  He  missed  the 
handle  of  the  bucket,  and  utterly  con¬ 
fused  the  boy  with  a  dozen  different 
orders,  all  incoherent.  The  bucket 
dropped  upon  the  edge  of  the  shaft  and 
tipped  into  it— and  there  he  lay  wait¬ 
ing.  Below  were  two  men;  had  he 
killed  both  of  them,  or  only  one?  The 
blood  of  these  men,  their  life  blood— 
and  he  knew  them  both  well,  and  liked 
them— had  been  hovering  over  him,  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  blue  sky,  for  hours 
—it  was  his  doom  to  take  it— why,  one 
of  those  lumps  would  smash  both  their 
heads,  if  they  happened  to  be  close 
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together,  to  just  a  mere  bony  pulp. 
What  should  he  have  done?  Should  he 
have  run  away?  His  upbringing,  a 
public  school,  some  little  soldiering, 
and  a  constant,  fanatical  desire  lo  ac¬ 
complish  the  task  set  him  had  kept 
him  there— it  was  his  creed,  all  that  he 
had  of  a  creed,  and  it  was  apparently 
all  wrong;  it  was  kicked  over  just  as 
some  burly  ruffian  might  stamp  upon 
a  piece  of  old  Dresden  China,  and  then 
challenge  the  owner  to  prove  that  the 
bauble  had  been  of  any  use.  Tangled 
up  in  this  rope  of  Duty  he  had  hung 
himself— to  himself— for  all  time. 

He  might  have  been  lying  there  for 
seconds,  or  he  might  have  been  lying 
there  for  years,  when  a  voice  came  up 
the  shaft:  “What  the  devil  are  you 
playing  at?  Bill  and  me  was  lighting 
our  pipes  in  the  tunnel,  or  we  might 
'ave  run  against  one  of  them  pebbles!” 

The  topman’s  head  drooped  and  his 
limbs  slackened.  He  had  forgotten  the 
tunnel  and  its  chances.  The  order 
against  smoking  in  the  mine  was  so 
strict  that  few  men  cared  to  transgress 
it,  and  he  knew  that  they  had  never 
been  lighting  their  pipes  at  all,  but  had 
skipped  into  the  tunnel  just  in  time. 
It  was  their  way  of  letting  him  down 
lightly.  “Go  ahead,  sonny!”  came  up 
the  voice  again.  “We’ll  stand  from 
under  when  you  land.”  Then  some¬ 
how  he  kept  going  till  the  whistle 
blew.  As  he  emptied  the  last  bucket 
he  turned  and  hurried  down  to  find  the 
manager. 

II. 

“Can  you  use  hammer  and  drill?” 
said  the  manager. 

“I  could  soon  learn.” 

“Learn!  learn!  Man!  do  you  take 
this  for  a  higher  education  shop,  or 
what?  This  mine  pays  dividends,  it 
don’t  teach.  It’s  the  other  sort  of  mine 
that  teaches  hammer  and  drill  to  some 
that  thought  they’d  never  have  to  learn 


it.”  He  looked  at  the  late  topman  for 
appreciation  of  his  tirade  on  the  other 
sort  of  mine,  but  without  result,  for 
the  younger  man  was  filled  with  bis 
own  forloruness,  and  was  staring  mood¬ 
ily  over  the  manager’s  head  at  the  now 
Idle  whim. 

“You’re  hard  up,”  he  went  on,  “I 
don’t  want  to  turn  you  adrift.  Look 
here!  do  you  think  you  could  guide  a 
bucket  out  of  the  water,  and  keep  a 
candle  from  going  out?” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  could  do  that,”  ten¬ 
tatively. 

“Well,  just  be  hanging  about  No.  2 
whip-shaft  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  I’ll  take  you  down;  I’ve 
a  good  miner  wasting  down  there  on 
the  morning  shift  now;  but  we  must 
get  that  deep  shaft  baled  by  horse  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  there’s  a  pump 
and  engine  on  the  road  up  for  her;  and, 
by-the-bye,  'you’ll  get  full  wages  for 
this  job  though  there’s  nothing  to  do; 
but  it’s  rather  wet  and  uncomfortable 
down  there,  and  a  bit  lonely.  Some  of 
the  fools  won’t  take  it  on  because 
there’s  nobody  to  talk  to  for  eight 
hours  at  a  time— you  don’t  mind  that, 
I  suppose?” 

“Oh  no!”— with  an  attempt  at  cheer¬ 
fulness.  “I  don’t  mind  that.”  He  real¬ 
ly  thought  he  would  like  to  get  away 
from  everylwdy  for  a  while,  and  as  to 
going  underground,  why,  it  meant  go¬ 
ing  to  a  place  where  he  could  not  see 
the  whim— which  from  everywhere 
above-ground  seemed  to  drag  his  eyes 
to  it. 

It  was  what  is  called  an  underlay 
shaft;  that  is  to  say  it  was  not  verti¬ 
cal,  but  sloped  at  an  angle  of  about 
GO®.  It  was  about  160  feet  deep,  and 
the  bucket  ascended  and  descended  on 
two  wooden  runners,  or  rails.  Half 
way  down  there  was  a  “level.”  or  tun¬ 
nel  running  both  ways  at  right  angles, 
in  the  floor  of  which  there  was  a  trap¬ 
door  that  shut  in  the  bottom  part  of 
the  shaft  when  the  bucket  was  not 
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working.  By  the  side  of  this  trap-door 
was  another  tiny  one  through  which 
the  iadder  was  reached;  this  had  to  be 
closed  after  him  by  anyone  going  down 
or  coming  up. 

There  was  about  twenty  feet  of 
water  in  the  shaft,  the  stiii  surface 
looking,  by  the  steady,  sullen  light  of 
the  candle  which  the  manager  deftly 
stuck  in  a  lump  of  clay  he  took  from 
his  pocket,  as  if  it  were  a  surface  of 
some  smooth  black  unknown  softness 
in  which  the  falling  drops  knocked 
little  holes  that  filled  up  mockingly. 

“Here  you  are;  you  can  sit  on  this 
piece  of  3  X  2,”  he  said,  taking  a  small 
piece  of  wood  from  the  scaffolding  of 
the  runners.  “Put  it  across  from  a 
rung  of  the  ladder  to  that  niche  in  the 
wall.”  He  pulled  a  piece  of  wire  that 
ran  all  down  the  shaft,  and  presently 
a  far  off  rumbling  grew  and  grew; 
the  bucket  came  noisily  down,  and, 
smashing  into  the  water,  rolled  to  one 
side. 

“Catch  it  by  the  handle— that’s  right 
—steer  it  on  to  the  runners— they’ll 
only  allow  you  a  few  seconds — now 
she’s  moving’’;  and  ghostlike  the  buck¬ 
et  arose  from'the  blackness  and  glided 
up  and  up  till  it  was  out  of  sight. 

“Got  another  candle  in  case  that  one 
goes  out  or  falls  into  the  water?’’ 

“Yes.” 

Then  the  manager  climbed  up  and 
disappeared  as  the  bucket  came  career¬ 
ing  down  again. 

He  was  alone  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Looking  around  he  saw  that 
the  walls  were  of  a  yellowish  brown 
color.  They  did  not  look  hard,  yet 
there  ■was  no  timber  anywhere  sup¬ 
porting  them.  He  rapped  the  wall  near 
him  with  his  knuckles,  and  felt  more 
satisfied— it  was  hard  enough  to  the 
touch.  Still,  a  root  always  has  more 
the  appearance  of  a  likelihood  of  fall¬ 
ing  down  than  a  wall  has  of  falling  In, 
and  what  is  called  the  hanging  wall 
looked,  to  the  lonely  young  worker. 


like  a  roof  of  very  doubtfui  security; 
It  looked  fiaky, ‘chunky,  disconnected, 
not  solid.  He  became  aware,  now  that 
he  w'as  alone,  that  drips  of  water  were 
quickly  permeating  his  thin  coat,  and 
making  little  scarce-heard  noises  on 
his  cap.  Down  came  the  bucket.  As 
he  leaned  over  the  water  to  drag  it 
into  its  place,  he  saw  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  he  did  not  get  it  there  in  time. 
The  edge  of  the  bucket  would  catch  in 
the  stout  cross-piece  of  the  scaffolding, 
and  the  horse  would  tug,  and  jerk,  and 
strain  until— the  rope  would  break, 
wherever  it  happened  to  be  weakest— 
the  bucket  would  sink  like  lightning 
to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
thick  wire  rope  would  come  from  the 
break,  twisting  and  coiling  like  an 
angry  python.  He  would  be  utterly 
defenceless,  and  without  escape;  per¬ 
haps  he  would  raise  an  impotent  arm, 
and  give  one  cry;  perhaps  he  would  be 
able  to  sit  still  and  take  his  death  or 
mangling  as  he  believed  some  men  did. 

For  an  hour  or  more  all  went  Well. 
He  gathered  confidence  from  his  re¬ 
peated  success  in  handling  the  bucket. 
He  was  soaked  to  the  skin,  but  the 
water  was  not  very  cold.  He  began 
to  sing,  and  found  that  his  voice  took 
unto  itself  a  glory  that  it  had  never 
possessed  before:  he  even  seemed  to 
himself  to  be  singing  in  tune,  a  thing 
which  he  knew  he  had  never  accom¬ 
plished  previously.  Presently  there 
came  a  voice  from  the  100  feet  level. 

“Below  there!” 

“Hullo!”  said  the  singer. 

“We’re  going  to  fire.  I’ve  stopped 
your  bucket  with  the  communicator 
here— must  shut  you  in  for  a  bit.  You 
seem  pretty  jolly  down  there?” 

“Oh,  I’m  all  right,  thank  you.” 

“Well,  there’ll  be  five  shots,  and  then 
I’ll  come  and  open  the  door  again— 
you’re  all  right,  eh?” 

“Go  ahead!”  and  clank  fell  the  trap¬ 
door.  Then  came  the  cry  “Fire!  Fire!” 
in  long  drawn-out,  warning  shouts,  and 
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two,  three  pairs  of  feet  rattled,  run¬ 
ning  over  the  iron  door.  What  was 
coming?  And  how  would  it  affect  him, 
shut  in  his  sloping  tunnel?  He  turned 
to  the  candle  for  consolation:  it  was 
burning  sulkily,  and  spluttering  a 
little,  for  a  tiny  drop  of  water  had 
fallen  on  the  edge  of  it.  He  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  reach  it,  and  look  for 
a  fresh  place  to  put  it  in.  As  he  did 
so  there  was  a  hiss,  and  a  palpable 
black  softness  clung  to  his  face  and 
blinded  him.  It  was  the  darkness.  He 
heard  the  candle  flop  maliciously  with 
a  single  chuckle  into  the  water.  A 
large  drip  had  changed  its  starting- 
point,  and  had  not  only  extinguished 
the  candle  but  knocked  it  off  its  bal¬ 
ance  into  the  w’ater. 

For  a  moment,  age-long,  he  did  not 
dare  to  stir;  it  was  as  if  he  were  busied 
alive  in  some  soft  black  soil,  and 
movement  would  let  in  the  whole  hor¬ 
ror  of  it.  Then  his  senses  returned;  he 
put  out  his  hand,  and  touched  the  wall 
close  to  him.  It  was  as  though  he  had 
pressed  the  electric  button  for  his  own 
execution.  The  jeer  of  the  diving 
candle,  and  the  terrible  darkness,  had 
banished  from  his  mind  the  closing  of 
the  trap-door,  and  the  warning  cry  of 
fire. 

As  he  touched  the  wall  the  shaft 
was  filled  with  a  smothered  but  tre¬ 
mendous  roar;  the  vibration  quivered 
through  his  body,  and  the  darkness 
crinkled  up  and  dowm  his  face.  The 
invisible  walls  of  his  prison  must  be 
shaking;  if  only  he  could  see  how 
much!  The  almost  two  hundred  feet 
of  rock  between  him  and  the  glorious 
sunlight  that  he  had  been  so  eager  to 
get  away  from  must  surely  fall,  and 
crush  him  flatter  than  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper.  Would  he  feel  it?  Yes!  There 
must  be  a  moment  of  feeling  as  the  life 
was  ground  out  of  him.  He  put  his 
hands  up  to  shelter  his  head.  It  was 
the  same  impotent  movement  that  he 
bad  imagined  himself  making  when  he 


had  pictured  the  breaking  of  the  wire 
rope.  His  half  delirious  laugh  at  this 
recollection  was  choked  to  soundless¬ 
ness  by  the  concussion  of  the  second 
blast.  He  cowered  lower,  and  stopped 
his  ears  with  his  fingers,  as  his  bead 
quivered  to  the  third  and  fourth  blasts 
that  came  almost  together. 

Light!  liight!  He  must  have  light, 
or  something  in  his  brain  would  burst, 
and  he  felt  that  to  prevent  this  meant 
clinging  to  life.  He  groped  frantically 
in  his  pockets  and  found  the  spare 
candle;  be  felt  the  ends,  and  put  the 
butt  into  his  mouth,  for  he  wanted 
both  hands— then  the  matches— as  he 
opened  the  box  a  huge  drip  of  w’ater 
fell  upon  it.  He  struck  wildly  at  sev¬ 
eral;  there  came  no  answering  light. 
There  was  another  chuckling  plash  in 
the  water,  and  a  tiny  end  of  the  candle 
fell  back  from  between  his  teeth  into 
his  mouth.  He  hurled  the  useless 
matches  from  him,  and  furiously  spat 
out  the  fragment  of  candle.  Then  came 
the  fifth  and  loudest  report.  The 
blackness  in  which  he  was  buried 
seemed  to  jam  together  round  him  in 
palpable  spasms— a  tiny  flake  of  rock 
fell  upon  his  foot.  Good  God!  was  it 
all  coming?  With  a  mighty  effort  he 
commanded  his  brain,  which  had  be¬ 
gun  a  series  of  biographic  views  of 
childhood  and  youth,  to  tell  upon  which 
side  of  him  was  the  ladder.  He  forced 
his  right  arm  through  the  blackness, 
and  clutched  a  rung.  The  piece  of 
wood  he  had  been  sitting  on  fell  into 
the  water,  and  he  dangled  by  one  arm 
—an  Invisible  fly  clinging  to  an  invis¬ 
ible  wall,  half  submerged  In  invisible 
water.  Then  his  feet  found  a  rung, 
and  he  began  with  infinite  care  to  feel 
his  way  up  the  ladder;  up,  and  up, 
until  his  head  bumped  against  the 
little  trap-door,  and  he  heard  the  dull 
tramp  of  returning  feet.  The  large 
door  opened. 

“Below  there?” 

“I’m  up  here.” 
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“What’s  the  matter?  Oh!  I  see;  can¬ 
dle  gone  out,  matches  wet,  eh?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  young  man. 

“Bit  nasty  down  there  In  the  dark, 
isn’t  it?  Been  there  myself.”  The 
miner  had  opened  the  little  trap-door, 
and  by  the  light  of  his  candle  gathered 
from  the  face  below  him  that  which 
suggested  his  words. 

“The  old  man’s  nowhere  about;  you 
go  on  down,  I’ll  follow  you  and  fix  up 
a  regular  bloomin’  illumination,  and 
give  you  a  fresh  start.”  He  lit  three 
pieces  of  candle;  showed  the  young  one 
how  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  drips  of 
water  moving,  guided  a  few  buckets 
for  him,  and  talked  about  the  exceed¬ 
ing  solidity  of  the  walls  of  the  shaft; 
then  he  left  him  with  a  cheery  word 
or  so.  The  young  man  sang  steadily 
till  they  called  to  him  that  it  was  time 
to  come  up.  On  one  of  the  stages  of 
the  ladder  he  met  a  man  coming  down 
to  take  his  place,  who  asked  him  how 
he  liked  it  down  there?  Far  above  him 
he  could  see  a  speck  of  sunlight,  and 
he  answered,  “Oh,  not  so  bad!” 

The  next  morning  he  came  early  to 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  He  could  not 
go  down  till  the  whistle  blew,  so  he 
walked  along  the  whip-horse  track, 
and  looked  at  the  wire  rope  lying  idle 
along  the  ground.  There  were  places 
where  it  had  been  mended,  and  there 
were  two  places  where  it  looked  to 
him  as  if  it  wanted  mending.  He 
wished  he  had  not  come  to  look  at  it, 
and  as  he  climbed  laboriously  down 
with  unnecessary  clutching  of  the 
rungs,  the  weak  places  of  the  rope 
were  all  the  time  before  his  eyes;  twice 
he  almost  dropped  his  candle.  The 
bucket  began  to  work,  and  the  weak 
places  on  the  rope  stayed  always  in 
his  mind,  and  gradually  they  explained 
themselves.  He  had  for  hours  delib¬ 
erately  Imperilled  the  lives  of  two  men; 
knowing  himself  unfit  for  the  task,  he 
had  continued  to  land  the  bucket  at 
the  whim  shaft.  The  weak  places  in 


the  roiJe  would  get  weaker  and  weaker 
till  one  of  them  would  break,  and  his 
life  also  would  be  placed  in  deadly 
peril. 

Only  the  chances  of  his  escape 
were  infinitely  less  than  had  been  those 
of  the  men  below  him  when  he  was  on 
the  surface,  which  was  quite  right; 
quite  just;  the  punishment  for  his  ab¬ 
ject  moral  cowardice  was  to  be  death; 
he  was  sure  that  the  judgment  had 
been  fixed.  Somebody  in  some  far¬ 
away  court  of  justice  passed  sentence 
upon  him.  “To  be  killed  as  you  might 
have  killed”— that  was  how  it  ran,  and 
that  was  all  of  it,  no  time  was  speci¬ 
fied.  It  might  be  to-day,  to-morrow, 
perhaps  not  for  a  week,  but  it  would 
surely  be. 

Meanwhile,  his  imagination  played 
weird  jokes  upon  him.  The  runners 
and  cross-pieces  assumed  the  likeness 
of  a  scaffold,  and  the  bucket  became 
the  Inevitable  knife  of  the  guillotine, 
which,  though  it  passed  him  by  as  yet, 
was  only  waiting  for  the  order  to  lead 
him  out  through  some  unknown  exit 
to  the  place  where  the  dead  myriads 
waited.  At  night,  In  his  sleep,  the 
bucket— with  long  arms,  squat  little 
legs  and  a  black  bulgy  face  that  filled 
In  the  space  between  the  handle  and 
the  mouth— would  waddle  to  his  bunk- 
side,  and  touch  him  on  the  shoulder 
with  an  iron  forefinger,  clanking  out, 
“Come!  follow  me!  follow  me!”  As  he 
sprang  upright  in  bed  it  would  fall 
back  Into  space  with  a  frantic  beckon¬ 
ing. 

It  never  entered  his  head  to  try  and 
escape,  for  he  looked  upon  his  doom 
as  just,  and  waited  for  it  with  what 
calmness  he  could;  and,  indeed,  there 
were  times  when  the  hidden  terror  in 
him  gave  place  to  an  astonishing 
apathy;  at  other  times  a  derisive  mock¬ 
ery  beset  him,  and  again  he  was  bol¬ 
stered  up  with  belief  in  his  own  brav¬ 
ery.  His  creed  had  been  knocked  to 
pieces  at  the  top  of  the  whim-shaft;  he 
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was  building  it  up  again  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whip-shaft. 

As  he  came  up  the  ladder  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  evening  he  always  met 
the  other  man  going  down  to  take  his 
place  till  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
He  seemed  a  cheerful  sort  of  chap,  and 
generally  gave  the  usual  miner’s 
greeting— “Got  another  shift  in,  mate?” 
and  the  man  coming  up  from  his  con¬ 
demned  cell  for  yet  another  look  at  the 
blue  sky  would  answer  simply,  “Yes,” 
and  hurry  up  the  remainder  of  his 
climb.  There  was  no  third  shift  from 
one  o’clock  on  to  daylight.  The  boy 
who  drove  the  whip-horse  at  night 
slept  in  his  hut,  but  always  crawled 
into  bed  so  quietly  that  he  had  never 
yet  heard  him  come  in. 

On  the  fourth  night  he  sat  up  in  bed 
wildly  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  The 
bucket  had  been  pushing  him,  pushing 
him  relentlessly  down  into  the  black 
water,  and  the  black  water  wms  chok¬ 
ing  him.  There  was  a  light  In  the  hut; 
the  whip-boy,  contrary  to  his  custom, 
having  lit  a  small  candle-end  stuck  on 
the  bottom  of  a  jam  tin.  There  was 
also  a  noise  in  the  hut.  It  was  the 


whip-boy  sobbing;  sobbing  with  chok¬ 
ing  gasps,  utterly  beyond  control. 
There  was  fright  and  horror  too  in  the 
noise— he  was  putting  up  his  arm  to 
shut  off  something,  and  saying,  “Oh, 
oh,  oh!  Don’t,  don’t  let  me  see!”  Then 
he  w'ould  break  down  again,  and  all 
the  time  he  shivered,  and  tried  to  take 
off  his  clothes  with  hands  that  shook 
with  a  pitiful  palsy. 

“What  is  it,  Jimmy?”  asked  the  man, 
staring  wildly  from  the  bunk.  At  the 
sound  of  his  voice  the  boy  looked  up, 
and  staggering  across  the  hut,  still 
sobbing,  threw  his  arms  around  the 
man  and  clung  to  him. 

In  gasps  that  seemed  as  if  they  must 
tear  open  his  heaving  little  chest,  the 
boy  told  what  there  was  to  tell. 

“The  rope  broke — the  bucket  fell— 
and,  oh!— smashed  him— they  brought 
him  up— I  saw  him.” 

In  between  the  boy’s  words  the  man 
could  hear  a  murmuring  of  voices,  and 
one  or  two  sharp  orders.  The  murmur¬ 
ing  came  nearer. 

The  other  man’s  hut  was  near  his. 

He  clung  to  the  boy. 

J.  Stanley  Hughes. 


“LOVE  AS  A  WANDERING  MINSTREL  CAME.” 

Love  as  a  wandering  minstrel  came— 

Came  on  a  sweet  September  day; 

Sang  to  my  heart  in  words  of  flame. 

Carolling  care  away. 

Ix)ve  as  a  wandering  minstrel  went— 

Went  on  a  dark  December  day; 

And  e’en  God’s  sunshine  seemeth  spent 
In  Life’s  eternal  gray. 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Oibson. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
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BURNS  AS  AN  ENGLISH  POET. 


It  is  easy  to  foresee  one  of  two 
things  for  the  enterprise  on  which  I 
am  starting  at  this  moment.  I  must 
either  establish  a  fact  in  literary  criti¬ 
cism  or  I  must  resign  myself  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  extremely  ridiculous  per¬ 
son.  I  accept  the  risk. 

An  English  critic  of  influence  and 
distinction  some  two  or  three  years  ago 
wrote  an  essay  which  received  a  sort 
of  coronation  and  was  rewarded  with 
a  prize  of  fifty  pounds.  The  writer 
lamented  that  Burns  had  occasionally 
descended  into  English,  and  he  labored 
to  prove  that  under  those  conditions 
the  poet  either  lost  or  in  some  measure 
degraded  his  faculty.  My  purpose  in 
these  pages  will  be  to  show  that  Burns 
was  as  indisputably  a  poet  in  one  ve¬ 
hicle  as  in  the  other:  and  I  shall  even 
hope  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  at  his 
best  and  highest  in  those  frequent  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  he  diverges  from  that 
Ayrshire  Scottish,  which  was  his  birth¬ 
right,  to  the  English  tongue.  It  is  not 
commonly  recognized  that  (apart  from 
his  humorous  and  satirical  poems) 
something  like  half  of  Burns’s  work  is 
done  in  English  pure  and  simple,  nor 
is  it  apparently  observed  tliat  even  in 
some  of  those  poems  w’hich  are  cited 
as  being  in  the  vernacular,  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  verse  is  not  even  salted 
with  a  hint  of  dialect.  One  could  read¬ 
ily  imagine  the  laughter  which  might 
greet  the  statement  that  “Scots  Wha 
Hae”  is  an  English  poem.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  there  are  only  five 
words  in  a  work  of  twenty-four  Hues 
which  are  not  indisputably  English. 
They  are  “wha,”  “hae,”  “wham,”  “af- 
ten”  and  “fa’,”  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  point  out  that  these  also  are  English 
with  a  localized  spelling.  In  the  “Lines 
to  a  Mountain  Daisy”  there  are  eight 
Ayrshire  words,  and  the  poem  contains 


nine  verses  of  six  lines  each.  In  the 
“Vision”  there  are  thirty-five  consecu¬ 
tive  verses  of  six  lines  each  in  which 
there  is  not  a  solitary  word  of  dialect 
or  even  of  localized  spelling.  In  “Mary 
in  Heaven”  we  have  four  eight-line 
verses  of  pure  English:  and  no  intru¬ 
sion  of  a  hint  of  Scots.  In  “Man  was 
Made  to  Mourn”  there  Is  no  dialect. 
It  contains  eighty-eight  lines.  In  the 
“Cottar’s  Saturday  Night”  there  are 
one  hundred  and  eighty  lines,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  thirty  contain  no 
Scottish  word.  It  will  be  admitted  by 
most  whose  opinion  is  of  value  that 
these  are  rather  curiously  chosen  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  art  of  sinking.  By  the 
general  consent  of  critical  mankind 
“Scots  Wha  Hae”  is  the  fieriest  and  in- 
tensest  call  to  freedom  to  which  the 
world  has  listened.  You  have  but  to 
write  “o”  for  “a,”  to  insert  a  “v”  and 
a  double  “1,”  and,  behold!  a  poem  with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  local  color.  And  it 
would  appear  to  be  pretended  that  this 
volcanic  splendor  of  patriotic  rage 
owes  its  virtue  to  a  few  odd  forms  of 
spelling.  It  is  fairly  clear  that  it  owes 
its  qualities  to  the  fact  that  its  author 
was  a  poet  of  very  unusual  faculty,  and 
was,  when  he  chose  to  be  so,  a  poet  in 
the  English  tongue.  In  the  case  of  the 
cited  verses  of  the  “Vision,”  which  are 
amongst  the  noblest  lines  patriot  ever 
wrote,  there  is  no  such  question  offered 
to  us,  because  they  are  English  with¬ 
out  spot  or  stain.  The  same  fact  is 
true  of  “Mary  in  Heaven,”  of  which 
it  may  be  justly  said  that  it  reaches 
the  high-water  mark  of  human  emo¬ 
tion.  The  same  fact  is  true  of  very 
much  more  than  half  the  “Cottar’s  Sat¬ 
urday  Night,”  which  has  moved  its 
millions  to  tears  and  smiles  the  world 
over. 

Merely  to  establish  the  fact  that  Rob- 
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ert  Burns  could  write  lovely  or  inspir¬ 
ing  English  is  a  task  which  presents 
no  difficulty.  But  the  theory  I  have  at 
heart  to  prove  is  not  one  which  will 
be  at  once  or  willingly  accepted.  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  Mr.  Henley  had  stood 
upon  his  head  to  think  when  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  idea  that  Burns  descended 
into  English.  To  me  it  appears  that 
he  never  in  any  case,  in  his  really  seri¬ 
ous  work,  does  anything  but  soar  Into 
it,  and  that  his  very  value  as  a  poet 
of  dialect  is  Incalculably  Increased  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  so  great  an  Eng¬ 
lish  master.  I  shall  try  to  prove  that 
an  essential  part  of  his  craftsmanship 
lies  in  his  familiarity  with  English  and 
his  readiness  to  make  use  of  it,  and  T 
shall  hope  to  show  a  feature  of  his 
genius  which  has  hitherto,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  disregarded  by  all  his  crit¬ 
ics.  (I  may  say  that  I  do  not  propose 
to  deal  with  the  Songs,  some  forty  of 
which  are  possibly  written  in  English 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  they 
were  meant  by  a  musical  composer  for 
an  English,  or  partly  English,  market. 
I  do  not  think  them  on  the  whole 
nearly  so  good  as  the  Scots  verses  of 
their  kind,  though  in  both  a  perfunc¬ 
tory  sort  of  inspiration  seems  fre¬ 
quently  to  have  been  at  work.  But  to 
know  where  we  are  it  is  needful  to  say 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  poet  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  chose  to  con¬ 
fine  himself  in  some  seventy  poems  to 
the  English  language,  and  who  invari¬ 
ably  employed  that  language  more  or 
less  in  his  wholly  serious  dealings  with 
pen  and  ink. 

My  argument  will  apply  to  Burns  in 
his  inspired  and  splendid  hours  alone, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  deal 
with  all  of  them.  If  the  gentleman  in 
the  “Critic”  cannot  see  the  Spanish 
Fleet  he  has  a  reason  for  it.  It  is  not 
yet  in  sight.  In  trying  to  show  how 
much  Burns  was  a  master  of  English 
and  to  what  effect  he  used  his  mastery 
I  must  not  deal  with  “Halloween”  nor 


with  “Holy  Willie’s  Prayer,”  nor 
“Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook,”  nor  “The 
Holy  Fair,”  nor  the  lines  on  Grose  the 
Antiquary,  nor  the  immortal  address 
to  the  De’il,  because  not  a  line  of  Eng¬ 
lish  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  them. 
That  each  and  every  one  of  these  is  a 
masterpiece  in  its  way  I  am  not  merely 
willing  to  admit  but  eager  to  proclaim, 
and  there  is  one  thing  I  feel  impelled 
to  say  of  them  in  passing,  even  if  it 
should  point  to  the  extrusion  of  the 
English  critic  altogether.  These  out¬ 
breaks  of  wrath,  of  satire,  of  pathos, 
of  humor  and  affectionate  familiarity 
with  old  uses  not  yet  bygone,  are  not 
rightly  to  be  enjoyed  by  any  foreigner 
whomsoever.  The  true  lover  of  the 
truly  vernacular  verse  of  Burns  is  that 
he  or  she  who  was  bred  within  their 
iufiuence  in  childhood  and  in  whose 
mind  they  awaken  emotions  which 
they  cannot  arouse  in  the  minds  of 
others.  There  are  many  passages 
which  I  cannot  read  or  recall  without 
a  clear  vision  of  my  father’s  face,  and 
a  clear  hearing  of  his  Scottish  voice. 
These  things  are  of  course  extrinsic  to 
the  value  of  the  verse,  but  they— and  a 
hundred  of  their  similars— lend  a  sacred 
pleasure— dare  I  say?— to  the  reading 
of  Burns,  which  is  only  known  to  those 
who  have  been  born  within  his  borders. 
It  is  very  certain  that  if  Bums  had 
rigorously  confined  himself  to  the  ver¬ 
nacular  he  would  have  had  a  compara¬ 
tively  poor  audience  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers,  and  even  as  things  stand  there 
are  more  downright  pretenders  amongst 
his  professed  worshippers  than  ever 
followed  another  poet.  All  the  world 
over  one  meets  cockney  admirers  of 
“Duncan  Gray”  for  example,  for  whom 
“spak  o’  lowpln’  o’er  a  linn”  might  be 
Chinese  or  Choctaw  for  anything  they 
know  to  the  contrary.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  an  intense  pleasure 
may  not  be  experienced  in  the  reading 
of  great  work  in  any  foreign  tongue 
which  one  has  had  the  Industry  to 
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«tudy,  but  Ayrshire  Scotch  is  not 
merely  a  foreign  tongue  to  the  average 
Englishman.  It  is  a  language  of  such 
intimacies  as  are  not  to  be  described 
in  a  glossary,  and  it  cannot  be  appreci¬ 
ated  to  the  full  by  one  who  has  merely 
learned  it  as  he  might  learn  French  or 
German.  This  is  true,  of  course,  of  ail 
little  languages,  and  is  known  to  lend 
a  peculiar  value  to  many  small  local 
literatures.  That  the  poems  of  Robert 
Burns  enjoy  a  more  than  local  reputa¬ 
tion  is  due  not  merely  to  the  abounding 
genius  which  inspires  the  greater  bulk 
of  them.  It  is  at  least  partially  due 
to  that  other  fact  that  so  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  work  (and  of  the  very  best 
and  most  poetical  of  it)  is  written  in 
pure  English,  and  that  all  but  the  hu¬ 
morous  and  satirical  work  is  moder¬ 
ately  understandable  to  the  least  in¬ 
dustrious  of  English  readers. 

I  shall  be  careful  to  bear  in  mind  the 
truth  that  when  Burns  first  began  to 
write  he  had  no  idea  of  the  dignity  to 
which  he  was  destined  to  elevate  his 
native  speech.  In  his  day  Ayrshire 
Scotch  was  the  natural  linguistic  weap¬ 
on  for  a  herder  of  cattle  or  a  tiller  of 
the  soil.  No  unsettlng  sun  of  genius 
had  yet  gilded  its  humble  beauties  into 
splendor,  and  in  his  wildest  fancies  the 
poet  could  not  have  dreamed  of  the 
work  it  would  be  his  to  do.  He  would 
see  even  more  clearly  than  men  of  the 
present  day,  how  much  more  copious, 
varied,  sonorous,  dignified  and  polished 
is  the  language  written  by  Shake¬ 
speare,  Milton  and  Addison  than  the 
obscure  dialect  in  which  he  first 
learned  the  art  of  speech.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  would  naturally  tempt  him  to 
deviate  into  English  when  he  found 
himself  inspired  by  a  thought  of  un¬ 
usual  elevafion.  A  little  language, 
such  as  the  Ayrshire  Scotch  was  at  the 
time  when  Burns  was  bom  to  make  it 
glorious,  is  excellent  for  humor,  and 
super-excellent  for  the  tenderer  inti¬ 
macies  of  the  heart,  but  it  is  naturally 


without  terms  in  which  to  express  cer¬ 
tain  lofty  and  subtle  forms  of  thought. 
My  coutentlou  in  the  first  place  is  that 
Burns,  realized  this  keenly,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  that  he  was  artistically  right,  and 
in  the  third  that  it  was  this  instinct 
which  enabled  him  to  lay  soundly  the 
foundations  of  a  world-wide  fame  in¬ 
stead  of  building  a  merely  local  repu¬ 
tation. 

The  peasant  of  the  Parmesan  district 
eats  his  native  cheese,  when  he  can 
get  it,  in  the  lump.  The  epicure  uses 
it  as  a  condiment  only.  “Halloween” 
and  “Holy  Willie”  are  Parmesan  in  the 
lump.  In  the  “Saturday  Night”  the 
dialect  is  used  just  freely  enough  to 
give  piquancy,  and  in  “Scots  Wha 
Hae”  and  “The  Daisy”  there  is,  as  we 
have  seen  already,  but  the  merest  care¬ 
ful  sprinkling,  enough  to  bestow  a 
flavor  and  no  more.  Dropping  the 
simile,  let  us  notice  the  overwhelming 
advantage  which  Burns  enjoys  over 
other  great  British  poets.  He  is  the 
owner  of  an  additional  language, 
which  he  can  use  in  its  purity  if  he  so 
pleases,  and  which  he  alone  amongst 
other  writers  of  acknowledged  great¬ 
ness  is  permitted  to  intermix  in  any 
degree  which  may  seem  befitting  to 
him  with  a  more  dignified  and  copious 
vocabulary.  To  illustrate  the  astonish¬ 
ing  and  perfect  art  with  which  he  does 
this  I  must  needs  have  recourse  to 
quotation.  But  before  I  proceed  to  the 
actual  citation  of  words,  I  will  offer  a 
broad  illustration  of  the  principle  of 
the  criticism  I  apply  to  Burns.  Often 
as  he  has  proved  his  mastery  of  pathos, 
his  two  greatest  achievements  in  that 
way  are— I  presume  I  may  say  by  com¬ 
mon  consent— the  lines  to  Maiy  and 
“Ye  Banks  and  Braes.”  Each  lays  be¬ 
fore  us  the  sorrow  of  departed  joys, 
and  the  emotions  produced  by  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  one  are  very  closely  akin  to 
the  emotions  produced  by  the  reading 
of  the  other.  "What  instinct  led  the 
poet  to  write  the  one  wholly  in  Eng- 
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lish  and  the  other  in  a  delicately 
blended  form  of  the  English  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  tongues?  The  answer  appears  to 
be  simple.  In  the  lines  to  Mary  no 
touch  of  local  color  is  needed  to  add  to 
the  poignant  effect  produced.  We  are 
here  in  tlie  presence  of  a  bereaved 
human  creature  whose  soul  is  one  an¬ 
guished  cry  after  the  departed.  It 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  whether 
the  heart  be  that  of  a  Scot  or  a  Breton 
or  a  Mongol.  Humanity  is  greater 
than  nationality.  Manhood— simple 
manhood— writhing  in  that  agony  we 
have  all  known  or  are  doomed  to  know, 
sends  forth  this  lamentable  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  bitter  cry.  That  it  is  an  Ayr¬ 
shire  peasant  who  thus  suffers  makes 
no  difference  in  the  world.  But  in 
“Bonnie  Doon”  rusticity  is  an  essential 
of  the  wliole  matter.  A  country  girl 
is  lamenting  the  perfidy  of  her  lover, 
and  if  we  had  not  the  touching  dialect 
in  which  she  pours  forth  her  grief  we 
should  not  have  present  to  our  minds 
the  simplicity  which  contributed  to  her 
downfall,  and  which  at  once  elicits  our 
pitying  pardon.  Let  us  try  the  last  four 
lines  in  English:— 

With  lightsome  heart  I  pulled  a  rose 
Full  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree, 
And  my  false  lover  stole  my  rose 
But  ah!  he  left  the  thorn  to  me. 

Nothing  can  spoil  the  beauty  of  the 
conceit,  and  yet  a  something  has  evapo¬ 
rated— a  suggestion  of  artlessness  and 
innocence.  Beautiful  it  is  and  beauti¬ 
ful  it  remains,  and  if  Burns  had  chosen 
so  to  write  it,  it  would  have  gone 
home:  but  he  did  better  with  it.  It  is 
pure  English  with  an  Ayrshire  accent 
—nothing  more.  But  the  accent  is  an 
essential  here.  And  so  we  get  it.  For 
Burns  never  writes  English  where 
Scotch  will  serve  his  turn  better,  and 
never  •writes  a  word  of  Scotch  w'here 
English  is  needed  for  his  purpose.  I 
suppose  that  if  there  is  one  of  his 
poems  more  intensely  identified  than 


another  with  what  I  may  call  the  gen¬ 
eral  Scottish  legend  it  is  that  tremen¬ 
dous  blend  of  farce  and  horror,  of  dev¬ 
ilment  and  beauty,  called  “Tam  o’ 
Shauter.”  There  are  many  moods  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  amazing  poem,  and  they 
are  all  differentiated  by  the  linguistic 
method  employed  in  dealing  with 
them.  Where  the  mirth— or  the  gro- 
tesquerle— is  at  its  wildest  the  speech 
is  at  its  broadest.  At  the  level  of  nar¬ 
rative  its  rudenesses  are  partially  sub¬ 
dued.  Where  gravity,  or,  for  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  that,  mock  gravity,  comes  in, 
pure  English  comes  in  with  it.  The 
study  of  the  following  eight  lines  will 
repay  the  discerning  lover  of  artistic 
method.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
first  two  lines  are  as  vulgar— I  use  the 
word  in  its  legitimate  sense— in  matter 
as  in  expression.  Then  follows  the 
dawning  of  a  refiection  in  which  the 
verbal  fashion  is  considerably  modi¬ 
fied,  and  the  last  two  lines  of  the  pas¬ 
sage — in  as  clean  a  bit  of  strenuous 
English  as  you  may  meet  in  a  day’s 
reading— Introduce  to  the  imagination 
a  domestic  figure  at  the  sight  of  which 
many  brave  men  have  shaken  in  their 
shoes.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
critic  to  the  extreme  delicacy  with 
which  this  transition  is  accomplished. 

While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy 
And  getting  fou  and  unco  happy, 

W'e  think  na’  o’  the  lang  Scots  miles, 
The  waters,  mosses,  slaps  and  styles, 
Which  lie  between  us  and  our  ha  me, 
Whaur  sits  our  sullen  sulky  dame; 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering 
storm. 

Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

In  returning  to  the  wholly  humorous 
consideration  of 

The  mony  serious  sage  advises 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises, 

the  poet  permits  himself  the  broadest 
employment  of  dialect:  as  for  ex¬ 
ample:— 
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She  tauld  thee  weel  tbou  was  a  skel- 
luiu. 

A  bletberiug,  blustering,  drunken  blel- 
lum; 

That  frae  November  till  October 
Ae  market  day  thou  wasna  sober; 
That  ilka  melde'r,  wi’  the  miller. 
Thou  sat  as  long  as  thou  bad  siller; 
That  every  naig  was  ca’d  a  shoe  on 
The  smith  and  thee  got  roaring  fou  on: 

And  so  on,  in  almost  but  not  quite  the 
broadest  of  dialect,  until  the  poet’s 
thought  rises  beyond  the  noise  of  Sou- 
tar  Johnnie’s  mirth,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  reaming  swats  that  drank 
divinely;  and  with  the  rising  of  the 
thought,  he  chooses  once  again  the 
nobler  medium  of  expression,  and  in 
eight  lines  of  universally  acknowledged 
beauty  he  challenges  a  place  beside  the 
best  of  those  who  have  written  in  Eng¬ 
lish  verse  alone. 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 
You  seize  the  flow’r,  its  bloom  is  shed! 
Or  like  the  snow-flake  in  the  river, 
One  moment  white— then  melts  for 
ever; 

Or  like  the  borealis  race 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place; 
Or  like  the  rainbow’s  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 

Thenceforward  for  a  time  the  poet 
holds  a  middle  course.  The  dialect  is 
full,  but  not  quite  of  the  richest,  and 
there  are  lines  in  which  it  is  absent 
altogether,  because  the  storm  and  the 
horror  are  coming  on  and  we  must 
needs  have  a  touch  of  dignity  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  theme.  And  now  the  tem¬ 
pest  Is  here  in  earnest,  and  no  mere 
dialect  Is  big  enough  to  speak  of  it. 

Before  him  Doon  pours  all  her  floods; 
The  doubling  storm  roars  through  the 
woods; 

The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll; 
W^hen  glimmering  through  the  groan¬ 
ing  trees 

Klrk-Alloway  seemed  In  a  bleeze. 


It  is  a  fact  which  the  most  cursory 
study  will  establish  that  whenever 
Burns  is  splendid  he  is  English.  There 
is  of  course  a  sense  in  which  he  is 
splendid  almost  everywhere,  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  use  the  word  that  way. 
When  he  is  tender  he  is  English  with 
a  Scottish  accent,  as  I  have  shown  al¬ 
ready  in  one  example  and  could  show 
in  fifty  if  I  had  the  space  to  move  in. 
Whenever  he  is  dignified  in  theme  he 
is  English  pure  and  simple.  There  are 
five  verses  iu  “A  Bard’s  Epitaph,”  and 
here  are  three  of  them:— 

Is  there  a  man  whose  judgment  clear 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer 
Yet  runs  himself  life’s  mad  career 
Wild  as  the  wave? 

Here  pause— and  thro’  the  starting 
tear 

Survey  this  grave. 

The  poor  Inhabitant  below 
Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know, 
And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow 
And  softer  flame. 

But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low 
And  stain’d  his  name! 

Reader,  attend!  Whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy’s  flights  beyond  the  pole, 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole. 

In  low  pursuit. 

Know,  prudent,  cautious  self-control 
Is  Wisdom’s  root. 

The  verse  is  didactic,  and  there  are 
some  strange  people  who  would  limit 
the  definition  of  poetry  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion,  of  its  special  mood,  but  the  verse 
beginning  “The  poor  Inhabitant  below” 
has  a  place  In  too  many  hearts  and 
memories  to  be  readily  relinquished. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  further  confir¬ 
mation  of  my  theory  at  one  of  those 
poems  which  the  careless  or  casual 
reader  of  Burns  would  class  among  his 
vernacular  M’orks.  Let  us  take  the  ad¬ 
dress  to  a  Field  Mouse.  I  am  not  con¬ 
cerned  to  defend  the  first  three  lines 
of  the  second  verse,  which  are  flatly 
prosaic  in  expression,  but  I  call  atten- 
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tion  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most 
humane  and  elevated  thoughts  ever 
expressed  by  a  poet  in  any  language  is 
expressed  by  Burns  in  English;— 

.  .  .  That  ill  opinion 
Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-born  companion, 
And  fellow-mortal  i 

The  thought  is  in  Itself  so  tenderly 
generous  that  it  needs  no  device  of  dia¬ 
lect.  Mrs.  Browning  writes  of  “jewels 
five  words  long.”  “Thy  poor  earth- 
born  companion’’  fits  the  phrase  liter¬ 
ally.  The  poet,  with  that  seemingly 
artless  art  which  is  at  the  very  soul 
of  his  method,  turns  to  the  affectionate 
intimacies  of  his  native  speech  at  the 
instant  at  which  they  can  be  most  ef¬ 
fectively  employed— 

That  wee-bit  heap  o’  leaves  an’  stibble 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble! 
Now  thou’s  turn’d  out  for  a’  thy 
trouble 

But  bouse  or  hald 
To  thole  the  winter’s  sleety  dribble 
And  crancreuch  cauld! 

The  dialect  is  exquisitely  suited  to  the 
theme,  but  mark  what  happens  when 
the  poet  sees  his  own  possible  fate 
imaged  in  the  disaster  which  has  over¬ 
taken  the  little  field-creature.  The 
thought  grows  to  a  tragic  grandeur, 
and  the  language  must  suit  it. 

Still  are  thou  blest  compar’d  with  me 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee. 

But  oh!  I  backward  cast  my  e’e 
On  prospects  drear! 

And  forward,  though  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  and  fear! 

Here  three  letters  only  will  obliterate 
•very  trace  of  accent.  I  am  not  quite 
barbaric  enough  to  suggest  the  oblit¬ 
eration,  but  it  is  at  least  worth  notice 
that  so  very  broad  an  approach  to  pure 
English  is  made  at  the  moment  at 
which  the  thought  rises  into  dignity. 

The  “Lines  to  a  Mountain  Daisy’’ 
still  more  strikingly  Illustrate  this 
oharacteylstlc  of  Burns’s  method.  The 


poet  is  here  playing,  with  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  apprehension  of  use  and  fitness, 
upon  that  double  instrument  he  uses. 
Note  this:— 

Alas!  it’s  no’  thy  neebor  sweet 
The  bonnie  lark— companion  meet 
Bending  thee  ’mang  the  dewy  weet 

Wi’s  speckled  breast. 

When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to 
greet 

The  purpling  east. 

There  is  no  great  insistence  on  the 
Ayrshire  form  of  speech  in  any  one 
line  of  this,  but  in  the  third  line  and 
the  fourth  there  is  just  a  touch  of  the 
tender  domfesticity  of  the  little  lan¬ 
guage,  and  then,  for  the  vision  of  the 
soaring  bird  and  the  wide  fresh  glories 
of  the  morning,  the  simplest,  most  me¬ 
lodious  and  best-chosen  English.  There 
is  only  one  word  of  Scotch  in  the  third 
verse  (and  there  is  not  one  in  the  last 
four)  but  that  word  is  used  with  much 
art  to  maintain  the  rustic  atmosphere 
until  such  time  as  the  poet  is  prepared 
to  soar  away  from  it  altogether,  as  he 
does  in  the  verses  beginning  “Such  is 
the  lot  of  artless  maid.’’ 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  North 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth. 

Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 

Scarce  rear’d  above  thy  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form! 

I  should  be  sorry  to  fatigue  the  read¬ 
er,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  point  to  the  absence  of  dialect  in 
many  of  the  poet’s  best-known  single 
lines,  such  as  “the  rank  Is  but  the 
guinea  stamp,’’  or  that  noble  phrase  of 
mourning,  “and  left  us  darkling  in  a 
world  of  tears.”  The  question  I  have 
been  discussing  is  not  one  of  compari¬ 
son  between  Burns’s  purely  Scottish 
and  purely  English  work.  Should  such 
a  comparison  be  attempted  it  is  very 
evident  that  not  one  of  the  English 
poems  save  “Mary  in  Heaven”  would 
survive  it.  My  purpose  has  been  only 
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to  show  that  he  did  uot  sink  iuto  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  that  he  rose  into  it  with  com¬ 
plete  spontaneity  and  unfaiiing  judg¬ 
ment  in  all  his  more  delicate,  dignified 
and  charming  work,  and  that  it  is  to 
his  mastery  of  a  most  delicate,  dignified 
and  charming  English  that  he  mainly 
owes  the  uniqtie  place  he  occupies 
among  poets. 

And  here,  in  strict  reasonableness,  I 
should  bring  this  article  to  an  end,  but 
I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  my  pres¬ 
ent  opportunities  to  offer  a  word  or 
two  with  regard  to  a  characteristic  of 
Burns's  genius  which  has  never  seemed 
to  me  to  have  received  its  proper  award 
from  any  of  his  critics.  There  are  few 
people  who  are  so  deeply  cleft  as  the 
Scotch.  They  are  miserly  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  they  are  in  the  extreme 
open-handed  and  generous.  They  are 
douce  and  sober  in  the  extreme  and 
wildly  hilarious  in  the  extreme.  They 
include  the  most  tolerant  and  the  most 
intolerant  of  men  and  women.  Bigots 
of  piety  and  economy  of  the  most  re¬ 
pelling  type,  harum-scarum  jollifica- 
tors  of  the  most  inviting,  the  unco’  guid 
and  the  unco’  careless,  fiourish  amongst 
them  side  by  side.  Burns  is  the  man 
who  most  piercingly  and  inclusively 
knows  them  all,  and  though  there  are 
not  many  who  would  dispute  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  there  are  still  fewer  who  have 
noticed  how  complete  it  is.  “Willie 
Brew’d  a  Peck  o’  Maut’’  is  not  com¬ 
monly  regardeu  as  an  analysis  of  na¬ 
tional  character,  yet  I  make  bold  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  keenest  and 
subtlest  pieces  of  work  ever  done  in 
that  direction.  The  drunken  chorus 
which  goes  with  that  most  rollicking 
of  all  songs  of  the  over-convivial  school 
is  a  playful  but  no  less  trenchant  in- 

The  Contemporary  Rerlew. 

*  The  observant  inebriate  is  concerned 
with  the  moon  in  the  fourth  stanza  of  “Dr. 
Hornbook.” 

The  rising  moon  began  to  glow’r. 

The  distant  Cumnock  Hills  out  owre: 


dictment  of  the  Caledonian  Conscience. 

We  are  na  fou,  we’re  nae  that  fou. 
Just  a  wee  drappie  in  our  e’e. 

We  are  not  drunk.  Flattest  of  false¬ 
hoods.  We  are  most  particularly  drunk 
—Willie  the  brewer,  and  Rab  and  Allau 
the  tasters;  and  the  Caledonian  Cam- 
eroniau  conscience  is  going  to  have  a 
word  with  us.  Very  good.  We  will 
admit  the  impeachment,  but  with  cau¬ 
tion,  as  befits  our  nationality.  “We’re 
nae  that  fou.’’  But  even  this  qualified 
denial  of  a  too-patent  fact  will  not 
serve  a  conscience  of  the  Caledonian 
Cameronian  kind,  and  we  are  forced  to 
that  further  admission  of  just  the  wee 
drappie  in  our  e’e.  An  Englishman 
would  never  have  thought  of  it,  nor  an 
Irishman,  nor  a  Frenchman,  nor  any 
man  of  any  other  nationality  on  earth. 
Do  I  suppose,  I  imagine  myself  being 
asked,  that  Burns  deliberately  thought 
this  out?  Not  for  a  moment.  But  it 
was  with  him  as  it  has  been  with  all 
natural  singers:  his  genius  carried  him 
further  than  he  actually  knew  or 
paused  to  fancy.  That  he  knew  what 
he  had  done  when  he  had  done  it,  and 
that  this  was  his  own  reading  of  the 
lines  I  have  no  faintest  doubt  what¬ 
ever. 

Admire  also  the  pragmatic  person 
who  is  so  drunkenly  persuaded  of  his 
own  perceptive  powers  in  the  line  “It 
is  the  moon.’’  D’ye  doot  me?  “It  is  the 
moon.’’  And  I  have  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  me.  “I  ken  her  horn.’’ 
Never  did  malt  help  a  man  to  a  clearer 
stroke  of  ratiocination.  And  did  ever 
anybody  but  a  Scot  dream  of  a  dog¬ 
matic  assertion  and  a  clinching  justifi¬ 
cation  of  it  in  the  middle  of  a  drinking 
song? ‘ 

Dand  Christie  Murray. 

To  count  her  horns  wi’  a’  my  pow’r 
I  set  myser. 

Bnt  whether  she  bad  three  or  four 
I  couldna  tell. 


Lady  Mary  Worthy  Montagu. 
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The  geutle  art  of  spreadiag  scandal, 
though  by  no  meaus  lost  among  us, 
was  practised  more  gracefully  under 
the  early  Georges  than  it  is  perhaps 
at  the  present  date.  The  town  became 
acquainted  with  my  lord’s  indiscretion 
or  the  latest  catastrophe  at  her  grace’s 
house  through  the  medium,  not  of  baid 
prose  oniy,  but  of  most  polished  verse. 
Among  a  host  of  industrious  ballad- 
mongers,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monta¬ 
gu,  most  charming  and  dangerous  of 
ex-ambassadresses,  turned  the  neatest 
lines  reflecting  upon  the  follies  of  her 
friends;  and  che  couplets  in  which  Mr. 
Pope  related  this  or  that  damaging 
story  have  been  the  wonder  of  each 
succeeding  generation  of  readers  to 
our  own  day. 

In  an  ironical  mood  Fate  decreed  that 
these  two  brilliant  wits,  who  bad 
wounded  many  a  contemporary  by 
tongue  or  pen,  should  at  length  turn 
upon  each  other  the  weapons  they  had 
employed  elsewhere  with  such  deadly 
effect.  Each  avenged  upon  an  adver¬ 
sary  the  sufferings  of  many  victims. 
How  the  “dunces”  of  Grub  Street  re¬ 
joiced  when  the  lady  of  quality 
sneered  at  the  bumble  birth  of  the 
merchant’s  son!  And  the  grandes 
dames  of  Lady  Mary’s  acquaintance, 
though  of  course  they  condemned  as 
scandalous  Mr.  Pope’s  Insinuations, 
did  they  not  feel  a  little  malicious  joy 
at  the  confusion  the  poet  had  brought 
upon  their  sharp-tongued  friend?  Mere 
men  and  women,  alas!  do  not  display 
on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  the  angelic  world.  More¬ 
over,  he  seldom  commands  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  bystanders  who  is  hoist  with 
his  own  petard. 

The  cause  of  this  unseemly  quarrel 
remains  still  a  mystery.  A  difference 
of  opinion  In  polities— a  little  raillery 
voi..  Lxxvii  467 


on  the  lady’s  part  at  a  high-falutin’ 
poem— a  pair  of  sheets  lent  and  re¬ 
turned  unwashed— all  these  have  been 
variously  put  forth  as  fans  et  origo 
mali.  On  better  authority  is  the  story 
that  Lady  Mary  laughed  immoderately 
at  an  inopportune  declaration,  and 
that  the  poet  was  thereafter  her  im¬ 
placable  foe.  But  whatever  it  was  that 
aroused  Pope’s  enmity,  his  was  a  con¬ 
noisseur’s  revenge.  In  this  case  there 
was  no  need  to  draw  an  elaborateiy 
flnisbed  portrait  of  the  Atticus  or 
Sporus  type.  A  single  touch,  a  mere 
line  or  two,  will  sufllce  to  traduce  a 
woman’s  honor.  He  wrote  the  thing; 
repeated  it  in  succeeding  works;  when 
questioned  denied  its  application,  but 
was  careful  that  the  denial  should  ob¬ 
tain  no  credit;  and  thus  left  a  stain, 
not  on  her  memory  only,  but  on  bis 
own  by  bis  shameless  prevarications. 

The  affair  continued  for  some  years 
to  interest  Ixmdon,  much,  we  take  it, 
to  the  chagrin  of  that  irreproachable 
ex-ambassador,  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu. 
Suddenly,  however,  the  lady  most  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  quarrel  withdrew  from 
Society  and  began  a  life  of  restless 
travel  on  the  Continent.  A  few  years 
later  and  her  foe  went  his  way  to  the 
quiet  grave  in  Twickenham  Church. 

With  Pope  dead  and  I^ady  Mary  in 
exile,  town  talk  passed  to  fresher 
themes.  And  it  is  surely  not  merely 
as  the  victim  of  this  little  waspish 
poet’s  malice  that  we  should  remem¬ 
ber  one  of  the  most  original  women 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Her  ‘T.«t- 
ters”  have  no  longer  their  old  vogue, 
but  they  will  always  be  read  with 
sympathetic  Interest  by  the  student 
of  character— and  more  especially 
by  the  student  of  feminine  character. 
Plus  Qo  change,  plus  &est  touiours 
la  mhne  chose;  the  life-like  present- 
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ment  of  a  personality  can  never  be¬ 
come  out  of  date.  Lady  Mary’s  “Let¬ 
ters”  belong  to  a  bygone  world,  but 
she  herself  will  never  cease  to  be  u 
real  woman  to  us;  in  fact,  a  modern 
of  the  moderns. 

Critics,  while  they  do  abundant  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  “masculinity”  of  Lady 
Mary’s  good  sense,  fail  sometimes  to 
appreciate  the  femininity  of  her  tem¬ 
perament.  bhe  was  that  not  alto¬ 
gether  unheard-of  character,  an  incon¬ 
sistent  woman;  and  when  Nature 
wishes  to  form  a  finished  specimen  of 
that  type,  it  must  be  admitted  that  she 
does  her  work  well.  Lady  Mary  was 
also  eccentric  to  a  marked  degree,  and 
the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
in  the  case  of  her  sister.  Lady  Mar, 
this  family  trait  took  the  form  of 
downright  madness.  Spence,  who  met 
Mr.  Wortley  Montagu’s  wife  in  Rome 
during  her  exile,  gives  us  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  this  gifted,  restless  being 
made  on  an  observant  contemporary: 
“She  is,”  he  says,  “one  of  the  most 
shining  characters  in  the  world,  but 
shines  like  a  comet;  she  is  all  irregu¬ 
larity,  and  always  wandering;  the 
most  wise,  the  most  imprudent;  love¬ 
liest,  most  disagreeable;  best  nntured, 
cruellest  woman  in  the  world;  all 
things  by  turns,  and  nothing  long.” 

In  this  case  the  old  cry  of  variable 
gemper  is  not  without  justification.  She 
was  changeable  with  the  changeable¬ 
ness  of  all  those  who  have  no  central 
pivot  upon  which  to  turn  their  life’s 
affections  and  life’s  work.  Like  many 
members  of  the  adaptable  sex.  Lady 
Mary  took  her  cue  from  her  surround¬ 
ings  with  marvellous  quickness.  In 
Turkey  she  was  all  for  Greek  antiqui¬ 
ties  and  the  customs  of  the  Turks.  In 
London  her  head  ran  on  nothing  but 
scandal  and  amours.  In  her  Italian 
exile  she  vaunted  seclusion  and  re¬ 
tirement,  and  adopted  the  mild  \|pbbies 
common  among  many  who  lead  a  l|oli- 
tary  life.  We  recognize  at  least  half 


a  dozen  Lady  Marys  under  one  skin. 
There  was  the  fighting  Lady  Mary, 
who  protected  her  stricken  sister  from 
a  treacherous  and  perhaps  cruel  hus¬ 
band  and  his  infamous  brother.  There 
was  the  zealous  reformer,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  practice  of  inoculation  in 
spite  of  the  obstructions  of  an  unintel¬ 
ligent  medical  profession.  There  was 
the  Lady  Mary  who  studied  Latin  in 
solitude,  who  at  fifteen  desired  to  en¬ 
ter  a  convent,  who  at  twenty  trans¬ 
lated  the  austere  Epictetus,  who  was 
valued  by  Mary  Astell  and  Mr.  Wort- 
ley;  and  there  was  the  frivolous  So¬ 
ciety  woman  of  the  “Town  Eclogues” 
and  the  letters  to  Lady  Mar;  the  Lady 
Mary,  of  whom  “gallant”  stories  were 
related,  who  in  her  letter  to  her  sister 
declared  frankly  that  “there  are  but 
three  pretty  men  in  England,  and  the> 
are  all  in  love  with  me  at  this  present 
w'ritiug.” 

In  short,  there  w'as  in  this  great 
lady  something  of  the  intellectual 
recluse,  something  of  the  philanthro¬ 
pist  and  something— not  to  put  to«) 
fine  an  edge  upon  the  matter— of  the 
common  flirt.  Miss  Hannah  More,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  admirable  and  moral 
work  entitled  “Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a 
Wife,”  held  that  consistency  was  the 
true  touchstone  of  excellence  in  the  fe¬ 
male  character.  But  then  Miss  More 
appears  to  have  understood  the  artis¬ 
tic  temperament  as  little  as  Mr.  Wort- 
ley  Montagu. 

Born  in  the  year  following  the  “glo¬ 
rious  Revolution”  of  1088,  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  re¬ 
ceived  but  little  systematic  education¬ 
al  training.  Lord  Kingston  was  proud 
enough  of  her  lovely  face,  proud 
enough  to  propose  her  name  as  a  toast 
to  the  Kit-Cat  Club  before  she  was 
eight  years  old,  but  for  all  we  know 
be  never  valued  bis  daughter’s  unus¬ 
ual'  mental  powers  g  jot,  even  if  be 
suspected  their  existence.  He  held,  of 
course,  with  the  average  parent  of 
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those  days,  that  the  whole  duty  of 
woman  was  to  marry  without  questiou 
the  husband  of  her  father’s  choice, 
and  he  was  long  in  forgiving  his 
daughter  because  on  this  particular 
her  views  differed  from  his.  Save  on 
those  occasions  when  it  suited  him  to 
play  the  family  tyrant  he  was  far  too 
tine  a  gentleman  to  concern  himself 
particularly  with  the  welfare  of  his 
motherless  girls.  He  probably  imag¬ 
ined,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world— if,  indeed,  he  deigned  to  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  at  all— that  his 
daughter  was  poring  over  romances  in 
the  library,  when  in  truth  for  five  or 
six  hours  daily  the  diligent  young 
scholar  was  grappling  with  dictionary 
and  grammar  in  her  anxiety  to  master 
the  Latin  tongue.  For  in  the  long 
days  of  girlhood,  when  sorrow  and  joy 
chase  one  another  across  our  mood  as 
quickly  as  rain  follows  sunshine  in 
spring  weather,  Mary  Plerrepont  had 
for  companions  her  books  and  her 
dreams.  Among  the  former,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Latin  classics,  were  French 
romances,  ponderous  tomes  of  Scud6ri 
and  Calpren^de,  “Englished  by  per¬ 
sons  of  honor.”  And  among  the  latter, 
which  naturally  all  centred  round  her 
own  small  person,  was  that  of  found¬ 
ing  and  entering  a  convent.  “It  was,” 
she  wrote  to  her  daughter  in  old  age. 
“a  favorite  scheme  of  mine,  when  1 
was  fifteen;  and  had  I  then  been  mis¬ 
tress  of  an  independent  fortune,  1 
would  certainly  have  executed  It,  and 
elected  myself  lady-abbess.  There 
would  you  and  your  ten  children  have 
been  lost  forever.” 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
girlish  plan  was  inspired  by  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Mary  Astell,  that  first  and 
well-nigh  forgotten  champion  of  what 
are  popularly  known ,  as  “Woman’s 
Rights,”  whose  “Serious  Proposal  to 
liSdles  by  a  Lover  of  her  Sex”  created 
such  a  stir  in  1694.  This  proposal  ad¬ 
vocated  the  advantage  of  retirement 


to  a  nunnery,  conducted  on  strict 
Church  of  England  principles;  where 
daily  service  was  to  be  performed 
“after  the  Cathedral  manner,  in  the 
most  affecting  and  elevating  way,” 
but  where  the  mentai  training- and  on 
this  point  the  would-be  foundress  was 
exceedingly  strong— was  to  be  as  im- 
poi'taut  as  the  moral  and  religious. 
The  scheme  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
certain  great  lady,  probably  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Anne,  who  promised  £10,000  to¬ 
wards  the  fund  necessary  for  its  real¬ 
ization.  But  Bishop  Burnet,  gaining 
the  ear  of  the  great  lady,  whispered 
“Popery,”  at  which  black  word  her 
benevolent  intentions,  like  the  walls  of 
Jericho  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  project  was 
perforce  abandoned. 

The  writings  of  Mary  Astell  are  full 
of  criticism  on  the  ordinary  education 
—if  the  thing  may  be  dignified  by  so 
high-sounding  a  name— and  the  frivo¬ 
lous  employments  of  her  sex.  Person¬ 
al  observation,  no  doubt,  suggested 
similar  ideas  to  her  younger  contem¬ 
porary.  It  was  the  age  of  the  apotheo¬ 
sis  of  feminine  silliness.  Addison  and 
Pope,  the  two  most  representative  lit¬ 
erary  men  of  the  time,  although  they 
veil  their  contempt  under  a  playful 
Irony,  clearly  show  us  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  a  female  head,  whether  pretty 
or  otherwise,  the  emptiest  thing  in  the 
world.  But  like  the  great  majority  of 
their  contemporaries  they  were  content 
to  have  it  so.  In  her  letter  to  Bishop 
Burnet,  which  accompanied  her  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus, 
Lady  Mary  speaks  bitterly  of  the  pre¬ 
judices  which  In  her  day  shut  out 
women  from  participation  in  intellec¬ 
tual  training,  and  refers  to  the  con¬ 
tempt  and  hostility  which  greeted 
every  attempt  of  theirs  to  break  these 
harriers  down.  “My  sex,”  she  says, 
“Is  usnally  forbid  studies  of'  this  nat¬ 
ure,'  and  folly  reckoned  so  ihuch  our 
proper  sphere,  that  we  are  sooner  par- 
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doued  any  excesses  of  that,  tbuu  the 
least  preteusions  to  reading  or  good 
sense.  We  are  permitted  no  books  but 
such  as  tend  to  the  weakening  and  ef¬ 
feminating  of  the  mind.  Our  natural 
defects  are  every  way  indulged,  and  it 
is  looked  upon  as  in  a  degree  criminal 
to  improve  our  reason,  or  fancy  we 
have  any.  We  are  taught  to  place  all 
our  art  in  adorning  our  outward  forms, 
and  permitted  without  reproach  to 
carry  that  custom  even  to  extrava¬ 
gancy,  while  our  minds  are  entirely 
neglected,  and  by  disuse  of  retlections 
tilled  w'ith  nothing  but  the  trifling  ob¬ 
jects  our  eyes  are  daily  entertained 
with.  This  custom,  so  long  established 
and  industriously  upheld,  makes  it 
even  ridiculous  to  go  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  road,  and  forces  one  to  And  as 
many  excuses,  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
altogether  criminal  not  to  play  the 
fool  In  concert  with  other  women  of 
quality,  whose  birth  and  leisure  only 
serve  to  render  them  the  most  useless 
and  most  worthless  part  of  the  crea¬ 
tion.  There  is  hardly  a  character  in 
the  world  more  despicable,  or  more 
liable  to  universal  ridicule,  than  that 
of  a  learned  woman;  those  words  im¬ 
ply,  according  to  the  received  sense,  a 
tattling,  impertinent,  vain  and  con¬ 
ceited  creature.” 

But  although  Lady  Mary  owed  to 
this  friend,  to  whom  she  denounces  in 
such  strong  language  the  frivolity  of 
contemporary  womanhood,  some  sug¬ 
gestions  for  her  Epictetus,  the  honor 
of  training  so  apt  a  pupil  lies  with  a 
younger  scholar.  No  doubt  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  classics  grew  in  ardor  from 
the  date  of  her  first  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Edward  Wortley  Montagu.  This 
gentleman,  the  grandson  of  Lord  Sand¬ 
wich,  was  certainly  as  accomplished 
and  blameless  and— to  judge  by  his 
portraits— as  handsome  a  young  Whig 
as  ever  guided  ■  the  footsteps  of  a 
young  and  enthusiastic  girl  along  the 
thorny  path  of  learning.  At  their  earli¬ 


est  meeting.  Lady  Mary,  then  only 
fourteen  years  old,  let  fall  a  shrewd 
piece  of  criticism  on  a  play  to  the  de¬ 
light  and  surprise  of  at  least  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  her  audience.  He  was  led, 
either  on  that  or  some  other  occasion, 
to  make  inquiry  into  her  Latin  studies, 
and  his  first  present,  characterisiically 
enough,  took  the  form  of  a  beautifully- 
bound  volume  of  Quintus  Curtius,  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  exceedingly  com¬ 
plimentary  verses  in  the  style  of  the 
period. 

There  is  no  young  girl  but  would  be 
flattered  at  the  notion  of  having  for 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  a  man 
several  years  her  senior,  well  known 
in  the  world,  and  on  terms  of  inti¬ 
macy  with  all  the  foremost  men  of  let¬ 
ters  of  the  day.  For  Mr.  Wortley,  it 
appears,  could  boast  of  the  friendship 
of  Steele  and  Addison,  and  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Swift,  Garth,  and  Con¬ 
greve.  What  wonder  was  it  if  the  de¬ 
lighted  Lady  Mary  assiduously  culti¬ 
vated  the  friendship  of'  her  director’s 
sister,  Anne  Wortley,  to  whom  she 
wrote  careful  letters,  clearly  not  in¬ 
tended  for  Mistress  Anne’s  sole  grati¬ 
fication,  and  from  whom  she  received 
admirable  replies,  which,  though 
copied  in  the  handwriting  of  that  ad¬ 
mirable  lady,  were  in  truth  the  com¬ 
position  of  her  brother?  By  these 
means  Mr.  Wortley  was  enabled  not 
only  to  check  his  pupil’s  errors  In 
Latin,  but  also  to  warn  her  against 
moral  defects,  such  as  Inconstancy; 
and  to  call  attention  to  specific  actions 
arising  from  the  defect  aforesaid,  or  in 
precise  language  to  protest  against  the 
encouragement  given  to  another  admir¬ 
er.  Knowing  what  we  do  of  Lady 
Mary’s  disposition,  it  would  be  rash  to 
assert  that  Mr.  Wortley’s  suspicions 
were  groundless,  though  the  young  lady 
rebutted  the  charge  with  vigor.  “To  be 
capable,”  she  says  indignantly,  “of 
preferring  the  despicable  wretch  you 
mention  to  Mr,  Wortley,  is  as  ridicu- 
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lwU0,  ii  uot  as  criminal,  as  forsaking 
tiie  Deity  to  worship  a  calf.”  Let  us 
hope  M.V.  kVortley  was  flattered  by  the 
cuuiparisou.  it  would  have  been  less 
reiibiied  by  the  nameless  admirer, 
who,  had  he  heard  it,  would  surely 
have  ceased  to  importune  the  lady 
with  his  attentions. 

in  17UU  Anne  Wortley  died,  and  the 
lovers  entered  upon  a  direct  corre¬ 
spondence.  Mr.  Wortley  was  a  slow 
and  doubting  wooer,  yet  withal  a  very 
jealous  one,  and  required  a  Miranda- 
like  display  of  frankness  from  Lady 
Mary  to  call  forth  the  definite  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  intentions.  It  was  a  thou¬ 
sand  pities  she  could  not  find  a  better 
Ferdinand  to  play  to.  No  one  can  fail 
to  be  touched  by  the  pathos  of  these 
girlish  letters.  We  seem  to  see  the 
flushed  face,  the  wet  eyes,  and  the  sad, 
proud  smile  of  the  young  writer  as  she 
makes  her  confession  to  this  insensi¬ 
ble  lover:  “While  I  foolishly  fancied 
you  loved  me  (which  I  confess  I  bad 
never  any  great  reason  for,  more  than 
that  I  wished  It)  there  Is  no  condition 
of  life  I  could  not  have  been  happy  In 
with  you,  so  very  much  I  liked  you— 
I  may  say  loved,  since  It  is  the  last 
thing  I’ll  ever  say  to  you.  This  Is 
telling  you  sincerely  my  greatest  weak¬ 
ness;  and  now  I  will  oblige  you  with 
a  new  proof  of  generosity — I’ll  never 
see  you  more.” 

Poor  Lady  Mary  was  always  urging 
upon  Mr.  Wortley— perhaps  not  very 
sincerely— that  a  parting  between  them 
was  the  “consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished.”  With  a  nice  sense  of 
honor  she  also  offered  to  release  him 
from  every  obligation  since  she  must 
come  portionless  to  his  arms.  For  a 
perverse  fate  dogged  the  negotiations 
for  the  marriage.  Proposals  had  been 
made  to  Lady  Mary’s  father,  then 
Lord  Dorchester,  and  as  Mr.  Wortley 
was  rich  and  something  of  a  parti.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  af¬ 
fair  would  have  gone  merrily  forward. 


Unfortunately,  however.  Lord  Dorches¬ 
ter  had  a  fad  on  the  subject  of  entails, 
and  required  that  the  property  of 
which  the  prospective  bridegroom  was 
possessed  should  be  settled  on  the  eld¬ 
est  sou  of  the  marriage.  As  Mr.  Wort- . 
ley,  on  his  side,  had  conscientious 
scruples  on  the  same  subject,  but 
agaimt  the  practice  of  entailing,  and 
an  obstinacy— Lady  Mary  called  It 
resolution— at  least  equal,  if  not  su¬ 
perior,  to  that  of  bis  future  father-in- 
law,  matters  soon  came  to  a  deadlock. 
The  Marquis  then  declared  “his  grand¬ 
children  should  never  be  beggars,”  and 
the  match  being  broken  off  insisted 
that  his  daughter  should  prepare  to 
marry  another  suitor. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  parents 
made  short  work  of  the  matrimonial 
preferences  of  disobedient  daughters, 
and  Lady  Mary  was  sorely  pressed. 
Between  an  inflexible  father  and  an 
equally  inflexible  lover,  with  the  wed¬ 
ding  clothes  bought  and  the  day  fixed 
for  her  union  with  the  (naturally  de¬ 
testable)  object  of  her  father’s  choice, 
what  wonder  If  she  felt  herself  “In  so 
great  a  hurry  of  thought”  that  she 
scarcely  slept  one  night  for  a  whole 
month?  Then,  like  the  naval  com¬ 
manders  of  old,  she  landed  and  burnt, 
her  ships.  In  other  words,  sacrificed 
her  fortune  and  Incurred  her  father’s 
wrath  by  secretly  eloping  with  Mr. 
Wortley  In  August,  1712. 

If  we  can  shut  our  eyes  to  the  sor¬ 
did  business  of  the  entail,  there  is  a 
fine  air  of  romance  about  the  whole 
proceeding,  and  In  accordance  with  the 
high  unwritten  laws  that  govern  the 
destinies  of  eloping  pairs  Mr.  Wortley 
and  his  wife  should  have  passed  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  In  perfect 
bliss.  But  Pate,  now  and  then,  seems 
to  our  eyes  like  a  poor  artist,  who 
spoils  by  clumsy  workmanship  the 
most  promising  material,  and  so  it 
happened  that  this  husband  and  wife. 
Instead  of  “living  happily  ever  after,” 
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merely  furuislied  a  classical  iustauce 
of  matrimonial  unsuitability.  They 
started  on  tbeir  voyage  together  with 
fair  hopes,  and  probably  L.ady  Mary, 
though  she  might  grumble  a  little  at 
Mr.  VVortley’s  absolutism— we  have 
seen  how  in  the  affair  of  the  entail  he 
clung  to  his  own  way  at  all  costs— 
would  have  made  a  very  charming 
wife  and  have  ioved  her  husband  as 
much  as  in  after  years  she  loved  her 
children.  But  Mr.  Wortley  was  as 
great  a  failure  In  matrimonial  life  as 
he  was  in  the  political  world,  lie  was 
at  once  exacting  and  neglectful.  Like 
the  famous  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne 
—with  whom  we  have  a  notion  that  he 
exhibits  many  traits  in  common— the 
mere  thought  of  a  rival  w’as  torture. 
In  the  days  of  their  courtship  he  had 
never  wearied  of  insisting  that  he 
must  be  first  with  the  object  of  his 
choice,  whether  that  object  were  Lady 
Mary  herself  or  another.  And  In  their 
early  married  life  his  great  desire 
seems  to  have  been  to  despatch  his 
young  wife  to  the  depths  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  keep  her  there  out  of  the  way 
of  harm— or  possible  admirers— while 
he  transacted  his  business  in  London. 
Lady  Mary  laughingly  said,  when  he 
sent  her  to  York  at  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne’s  death,  that  “he  had  that  sort 
of  passion  for  her  which  would  have 
made  her  invisible  to  all  but  himself.” 
She  might  have  submitted  to  his  long 
absences  uncomplainingly  if  he  could 
have  comforted  her  a  little  more,  and 
perhaps  criticised  her  a  little  less.  “I 
would  not  have  you  do  them  (i.e.  his 
London  affairs)  any  prejudice,”  she 
writes  at  this  time,  “but  a  little  kind¬ 
ness  costs  nothing.”  And  the  early 
letters  are  full  of  protest  against  his 
Indifference  and  carelessness  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent. 

Like  most  dull  people,  Mr.  Wortley 
seems  to  have  been  absolutely  correct, 
and  to  have  admired  correctness  In 
others.  It  is  little  wonder  If  in  him 


the  critic  was  eariy  found  side  by 
side  with  the  lover.  He  sent  his  wife 
“quarrelling  letters”  a  very  few 
months  after  marriage,  when  as  usual 
she  was  in  the  country,  alone  or  lU 
uncongenial  society,  feeling  ill  and  de 
pressed  in  spirits.  As  her  impetuous 
temperament  was  continually  landing 
her  in  embarrassments,  it  wiil  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  Mr.  Wortley  had  plenty 
of  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  pecul¬ 
iar  talents  as  fault-finder.  One  inci¬ 
dent,  which  seems  rather  a  character¬ 
istic  one,  is  recorded  by  Lady  Marj 
during  her  sojourn  in  Turkey.  She 
had  used  a  Turkish  cosmetic  with  the 
unhappy  result  that  her  face  became 
red  and  swollen.  “It  remained,”  she 
says,  “  in  this  lamentable  state  three 
days,  during  which  you  may  be  sure 
I  passed  my  time  very  ill.  I  believed 
it  would  never  be  otherwise;  and,  to 
add  to  my  mortification,  Mr.  Wortley 
reproached  my  indiscretion  without 
ceasing.”  The  husband,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  in  passing,  who  takes  the  oc¬ 
casion  to  rub  salt  In  a  slight  wound, 
may  not  be  prepared  to  pour  in  oil  and 
wine  when  there  is  a  deeper  hurt. 

Though  in  1714  Mr.  Wortley  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury,  his  political  career  was 
cut  short  the  following  year  by  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Walpole,  whom  he  bad  op¬ 
posed,  to  power.  Nor  was  he  more 
successful  in  diplomacy.  After  serv¬ 
ing  for  a  year  in  Constantinople  as 
ambassador  to  the  Porte,  he  received 
In  1717  letters  of  recall.  No  doubt  his 
failure  was  a  cause  of  mortification  to 
his  wife,  who  on  her  return  to  Tx)ndon 
Society  was  able  to  compare  her  hesi¬ 
tating,  scrupulous  husband  with  men 
who  had  dash  and  initiative  and  were 
able  to  cut  a  figure  In  the  political 
and  fashionable  world.  It  is  rare  that 
marital  critclsm  is  one-sided  only,  and 
the  blind  admiration  of  the  pupil  may 
give  place  to  the  clearer-sighted  .judg¬ 
ment  of  the  wife.  While,  on  the  other 
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baud,  there  is  no  man  made  sensitive 
by  ill-success,  but  will  mark  and  re¬ 
sent  the  change,  and  to  judge  by  the 
bitter  tone  of  Lady  Mary’s  London  let¬ 
ters,  her  prospects  of  married  happi¬ 
ness  were  farther  off  than  ever.  In¬ 
deed,  from  this  time  forth  she  never 
ceased  railing  against  the  holy  estate 
in  words  which,  for  ail  their  surface 
cynicism,  betray  a  suspicion  of  under¬ 
lying  heart-break  and  bitterness. 

“Where,”  she  says  in  a  letter  to  her 
sister,  “are  people  matched?  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  shall  all  come  right  in  heaven 
as  in  a  country  dance;  the  bands  are 
strangely  given  and  taken  whilst  they 
are  in  motion,  at  last  all  meet  their 
partners  when  the  jig  Is  done.”  “As 
for  news,”  runs  a  letter  In  a  yet  more 
cynical  vein,  “the  last  wedding  Is  that 
of  Peg  Pelham,  and  I  think  I  have 
never  seen  so  comfortable  a  prospect 
of  happiness;  according  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  she  cannot  fall  of  being  a  widow 
In  six  weeks  at  farthest,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  she  has  been  so  good  a  house¬ 
wife  as  to  line  her  wedding  clothes 
with  black!” 

At  this  stage  of  her  career  Lady 
Mary  mocked  at  all  things;  It  Is  clear 
that  she  was  by  no  means  happy.  Her 
brilliant  powers  as  a  talker,  her  un¬ 
conventional  views  of  the  world  and 
Its  ways,  were  not  likely  to  win  the 
trust  or  approval  of  London  matrons, 
and  her  quarrel  with  Pope  may  have 
rid  her  of  many  a  fair-weather  friend. 
There  were  also  money  troubles  with 
an  obscure  Frenchman,  which  caused 
her  endless  annoyance,  and  stimulated 
by  Pope’s  slanders  the  town-talk  ran 
on  her  affairs. 

“This  Is  a  vile  world,  dear  sister,” 
she  writes  to  Lady  Mar,  “and  T  can 
easily  comprehend  th.at  whether  one  Is 
In  Paris  or  London,  one  Is  stifled  with 
a  certain  mixture  of  fool  and  knave, 
that  most  people  are  composed  of.  I 
wonld  have  patience  with  a  parcel  of 
polite  rogues,  or  your  downright  honest 


fools;  but  Father  Adam  shines  through 
his  whole  progeny.  So  much  for  our 
iuside;  then  our  outward  is  so  liable 
to  ugliness  and  distempers  that  we  are 
perpetually  plagued  with  feeling  our 
own  decays  and  seeing  those  of  other 
people.  Yet  sixpennyworth  of  common- 
sense  divided  among  a  whole  nation 
would  make  our  lives  roll  away  glibly 
enough;  but  then  we  make  laws  and 
W'e  follow  customs.  By  the  first  we 
cut  off  our  own  pleasures,  and  by  the 
second  we  are  answerable  for  the 
faults  and  extravagances  of  others.  All 
these  things,  and  five  hundred  more, 
convince  me  (as  I  have  the  most  pro¬ 
found  veneration  for  the  Author  of 
Nature)  that  we  are  here  In  an  actual 
state  of  punishment;  I  am  satisfied  I 
have  been  one  of  the  condemned  ever 
since  I  was  born;  and  In  submission  to 
the  divine  justice  I  don’t  at  all  doubt 
but  I  deserved  It  In  some  pre-existent 
state.  I  will  still  hope  that  I  am  only 
In  Purgatory,  and  that  after  whining 
and  grunting  a  certain  number  of 
years,  I  shall  be  translated  to  some 
more  happy  sphere,  where  virtue  will 
be  natural  and  custom  reasonable — 
that  Is,  In  short,  where  common  sense 
will  reign.  I  grow  very  devout,  as  you 
see,  and  place  all  my  hopes  In  the 
next  life,  being  totally  persuaded  of 
the  nothingness  of  this.  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  how  miserable  we  were  In  the 
little  parlor  at  Thoresby?  We  then 
thought  marrying  wonld  put  us  at  once 
Into  possession  of  all  we  wanted. 
Though,  after  all,  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  It  is  extremely  silly  to  submit  to 
111-fortune.  One  should  pluck  up  a 
spirit  and  live  upon  cordials  when  one 
can  have  no  other  nourishment.  These 
are  my  present  endeavors,  and  I  run 
about,  though  I  have  five  thousand 
pins  and  needles  running  Into  my 
heart.  I  try  to  console  myself  with  a 
small  damsel,  who  Is  at  present  every¬ 
thing  I  like;  but,  alas!  she  Is  yet  In  a 
white  frock.  At  fourteen  she  may  run 
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away  with  the  butler— there’s  one  of 
the  blessed  effects  of  great  disappoint¬ 
ments;  you  are  not  only  hurt  by  the 
tLing  present,  but  it  cuts  off  all  future 
hopes,  and  makes  your  very  expecta¬ 
tions  melancholy.  Quelle  vieT’ 

Vanitas  mnitatuml  Each  century 
echoes  the  world-old  cry  of  the  Preach¬ 
er.  There  was  no  real  outlet  for  this 
woman’s  superabundant  energy;  noth¬ 
ing  to  occupy  her  life  but  the  common 
round  of  Society  pleasures.  She  was 
compassionate,  but  the  day  for  philau- 
throphy  was  not  yet.  She  wrote  bril¬ 
liantly,  but  authorship  was  a  profes¬ 
sion  denied  to  women  of  her  class,  and 
though  later  she  beguiled  her  time  with 
the  composition  of  memoirs,  she  de¬ 
stroyed  them  with  her  own  hand.  Her 
husband  made  no  career  in  which  she 
could  render  assistance.  Even  moth¬ 
erhood  had  brought  her  keen  disap¬ 
pointment,  for  her  only  son  was  an  im¬ 
possible  ne’er-do-well.  “A  mother,” 
she  wrote,  “only  knows  a  mother’s 
fondness.  Indeed,  the  pain  so  over¬ 
balances  the  pleasure,  that  I  believe, 
If  it  cculd  be  thoroughly  understood, 
there  would  be  no  mothers  at  all.” 

It  was  In  1739  that  Lady  Mary  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her  husband,  whom  she 
never  met  again,  and  began  the 
twenty-two  years’  residence  abroad  in 
which  she  wrote  so  many  of  the  iet- 
ters  on  which  her  fame  depends.  Bi¬ 
ographers  have  speculated  endlessly  as 
to  her  reasons  for  this  course,  for  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  open  rupture 
The  G«ntjleman*s  IfagulM. 


between  them,  and  she  continued  to 
write  to  and  of  him  with  surface 
friendliness,  if  without  much  cordiality. 
It  Is  possible  that  for  many  years  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  Joint  home  for 
their  daughter  had  been  the  sole  tie 
between  them,  and  that  when,  in  spite 
of  her  mother’s  warnings  of  the  pit- 
falls  which  encompass  the  married 
state,  the  young  lady  ventured  on  the 
perilous  step  of  accepting  Lord  Bute, 
this  last  tie  between  the  parents  was 
severed.  Three  years  later  Lady  Mary 
made  use  of  her  freedom  to  leave  a 
society  of  which  she  was  weary,  and 
a  husband  for  whom  her  affection  was 
dead.  She  wandered  about  Italy  and 
Prance,  and  like  many  lonely  people 
on  whom  family  life  exercises  no  salu¬ 
tary  control,  contracted  many  eccentric 
habits.  The  letters  of  this  period, 
however,  show  her  at  her  best— wise, 
witty,  observant,  full  of  love  for  her 
daughter,  solicitude  for  her  grand¬ 
children,  while  at  the  last  there  seems 
to  have  come  to  her  something  of  the 
quiescence  of  old  age.  She  survived 
her  husband  only  a  few  months,  dying 
in  England  shortly  after  her  return  in 
1762.  It  is  easy  to  speak  harm  of  her. 
but  it  is  pleasanter  far  to  speak  good, 
for  she  is  one  of  the  most  real  and  de¬ 
lightful  women  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  And  after  all,  who  are  we  that 
we  should  declare  that  those  who  tarry 
longest  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation 
never  reach  the  Land  of  Beulah? 

Mary  Dormer  Harris. 
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(TAe  Ooddeta  of  Mercy  and  Motherhood  in  Japan.) 

Mine  are  all  delicate  and  tender  things,— 

Soft  twilight-colored  moths  that  cannot  bear 
The  day’s  abashless  stare,— 

The  glow-worm  shining  softly  for  her  mate 
Who  has  no  lamp,  even  as  she  has  no  wings,— 

The  drones  that  toward  autumn  meet  their  fate. 

Fallen  from  their  high  estate 
Because  the  workers  and  their  queen  have  stings 
And  not  one  memory  of  the  good  days  done 
When  the  old  queen  was  young,  and  ’neath  the  sum 
Frolicked  and  loved  and  wedded  those  to-day 
The  boneymakers  leave  their  toil  to  slay. 

Mine  are  the  rosy-footed  doves  that  mourn 
For  ever  In  the  tree-tops,  night  and  noon 
Like  lovers  left  forlorn. 

Or  rose-bough  cheated  of  its  rose  in  June. 

Mine  are  the  temple-pigeons,  light  of  mood 

That  in  the  craziest  nests 

Rear  up  an  iris-breasted  clamorous  brood. 

Mine  are  the  maple-trees  whose  scarlet  crests 
Outbloom  the  red  cranes  and  the  redder  sun 
When  frosts  have  just  begun. 

Mine  is  the  fleld-mouse  that  a  shadow  scares 
Whose  nest  is  slung  between  two  ears  of  com,— 

The  flower  that  folds  up  if  a  Anger  dares 
Approach  her  golden  petals, — dew  at  morn. 

The  poppy  reapers  mow,— 

All  frail  and  lovely  things  the  stars  below. 

Shadows  and  clouds  are  mine,  dewdrops  and  rain. 

Dumb  creatures  that  we  load  with  work  and  pain 
And  pay  with  swinging  lash  and  angry  tongue: 

Mine  are  the  jests  unsaid,  the  songs  unsung: 

Mine  are  the  groaning  gates  of  death  and  birth 
That  to  and  fro  reluctantly  are  swung; 

And  mine  are  all  the  weakest  things  on  earth: 

Pale  buds  on  the  wistaria-branches  hung,- 
The  dancing  monkey,  chained  to  make  you  mirth, — 

The  gelsha-glrl  whose  painted  lips  must  smile 
Although  her  eyes  would  gladly  weep  awhile, — 

The  boat,  that  drowned  her  crew,  drawn  high  and  dry 
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Ashore  to  rot  away  and  slowly  die,— 

The  scorched  land  cracking  ’neath  a  brazen  sky 
That  once  held  many  rice-fields  in  its  girth 
And  never  dreamed  of  dearth. 

Last,  dearest,  fairest  of  all  feeble  things. 

Mine  are  all  children,  borne  with  pain,  to  live 
And  love  and  labor,  and  return  again 
Unto  the  earth  whence  they  arose  to  fiower 
The  blossoms  of  a  life-time,  as  the  plum 
And  the  imperial  chrysanthemum 
In  their  own  season  come. 

The  blossoms  of  a  day  and  of  an  hour. 

I  make  the  light  soft  to  the  children’s  eyes 
With  veils  of  rain  drawn  tenderly  across 
The  fiaming  sun  that  hunts  adown  the  skies 
The  stars  no  man  at  height  of  day  can  see. 

So  keen  a  hunter  be. 

After  the  rain,  lest  baby  eyes  should  weep 
Because  the  clouds  so  close  a  cover  keep 
Before  the  bright  face  of  the  imperious  sun, 

I  build  a  rainbow  east  and  west  to  show 
How  laughter  follows  on  the  track  of  tears 
All  down  the  years. 

How  beauty  shall  be  builded  out  of  fears, 

Hope  out  of  doubt  be  spun. 

The  rainbow  of  five  colors  arched  in  one 
My  symbol  is.  Its  irises  I  wear 
For  garland  in  my  hair; 

And  when  the  children,  grown  and  growing  old. 
My  face  no  more  behold, 

A  rainbow  of  five  colors  in  the  sky 
Tells  them  that,  though  all  passes,  here  am  I, 
Kwannon  the  Merciful,  with  arms  that  strain 
To  clasp  my  children  to  my  arms  again. 
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Xenophon’s  work  on  agriculture  lacks 
the  divine  afflatus  of  the  Georgies  and 
the  patient,  comprehensive  research  of 
Varro’s  De  Re  Ruatica;  its  more  modest 
scope  is  shown  by  the  name  he  gave  it: 
“CEconomlcs,”  or  as  Etienne  de  La 
Beetle  rendered  it,  “La  Mesnagerie” — 
a  capital  word  that  has  gone  down  in 
life!  Xenophon  traced  the  rule  of  the 
farm  on  rather  general  lines;  he  started 
from  the  principle  that,  in  the  main, 
agriculture  is  made  up  of  common 
sense  and  diligence.  To  critics  who 
blame  him  as  unscientific,  1  would  sub¬ 
mit  that  in  Southern  farming,  at  least, 
tliese  two  qualities  will  carry  the  culti¬ 
vator  farther  than  the  most  beautiful 
steam-plough.  The  standpoint  from 
which  he  viewed  the  agriculturist  was 
not  without  elevation,  though  it  did 
not  strike  him,  as  it  struck  Virgil,  that 
the  husbandman  was  a  sort  of  high 
priest.  But  neither  did  be  regard  him 
as  the  mere  servant  of  private  and  self¬ 
ish  ends.  The  landed  proprietor  was 
the  pillar  of  Society  and  agriculture 
the  life-blood  of  the  State;  the  fields 
grew  more  than  corn— they  grew  men. 
This  was  his  point  of  view.  Cultivat¬ 
ing  the  land  becomes  a  source  of  pleas¬ 
ure  to  its  possessor,  of  prosperity  to  his 
house,  of  health  to  his  body  which  it 
fits  for  all  the  duties  of  the  free  man. 
The  Earth  gives  both  the  necessaries 
and  the  charms  of  life.  The  lovely  and 
fragrant  garlands  with  which  we  deck 
the  altars  are  bestowed  by  her.  She 
yields  a  thousand  varieties  of  nourish¬ 
ment;  she  feeds  the  war-horse,  she 
toughens  the  sinews  of  the  soldier.  The 
soil  inspires  its  tillers  with  the  will  to 
die  in  its  defence.  How  hospitable  is 
the  country  to  Its  guests!  How  joyous 
the  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth  in  win¬ 
ter,  the  cool,  shady  groves  in  summer! 
What  more  inspiring  than  a  rural  re¬ 
ligious  fHeT  What  life  Is  pleasanter  for 


the  workers,  more  delightful  for  the 
wife,  more  salubrious  for  the  children, 
more  generous  for  friends?  The  land, 
which  brings  forth  its  increase  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  our  zeal  in  cultivating  it, 
teaches  the  primal  law  of  justice.  We 
learn  from  husbandry  to  do  to  others 
as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
us.  The  wise  husbandman  encourages 
his  laborers  not  less  than  a  general  his 
soldiers,  “for  hope  is  as  necessary  to 
slaves  as  It  is  to  free  men.”  (In  the 
army  Xenophon  was  called  “the  sol¬ 
dier’s  friend”;  he  knew  what  could  be 
done  with  men  by  moral  infiuence.) 

No  writer  was  ever  more  sincere;  he 
adorns  nothing  and  speaks  from  his 
own  experience,  which  is  that  of  a  man 
of  the  world  who  has  made  no  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  clouds.  He  does  not  put 
bis  own  hand  to  the  plough  like  Tol¬ 
stoi,  but  be  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
axiom  that  it  is  the  master’s  eye  which 
soonest  fattens  the  horse.  It  is  absurd 
to  own  an  estate  and  know  nothing 
about  its  management.  Nevertheless, 
he  does  not  counsel  perpetual  attention 
to  business;  he  would  have  agreed  that 
“no  play”  makes  very  dull  boys.  He 
looked  upon  the  pleasures  of  a  country 
life  as  not  less  actually  profitable  than 
its  duties.  What  was  the  chase?  A 
nursery  for  strategists.  What  was  rid¬ 
ing  across  country?  A  school  for  cav¬ 
alry.  Four  hundred  years  later  the 
Latin  writer  on  agriculture.  Columella, 
criticised  sport  as  folly  and  waste  of 
time;  Xenophon  could  not  have  imag¬ 
ined  life  in  the  country  without  it,  but 
he  ennobled  the  pastime  by  the  skill 
he  brought  to  it.  He  aimed  at  excel¬ 
lence  in  all  he  attempted.  He  was  the 
finest  rider  of  his  day,  and  his  little 
treatise  on  horsemanship  has  won  the 
praise  of  every  writer  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  then  till  now.  'The  Attic 
phrase  of  “handsome  and  good”  suited 
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him  both  in  its  metaphorical  and  its 
literal  sense,  for  he  was  distinctly  an 
‘*homtM  du  bien,"  and  his  good  looks 
were  famous.  Besides  his  love  of  open- 
air  athletics,  he  had  other  Anglo-Saxon 
characteristics  such  as  the  colonizing 
Instinct  joined  to  affection  for  home 
and  the  taste  for  adventure  without 
the  tastes  of  the  adventurer.  But  he 
possessed  the  defects  of  his  qualities: 
he  bad  no  idealism  or  “inwardness," 
the  problems  of  mind  did  not  interest 
him;  he  left  the  Incomprehensible  to 
take  care  of  Itself.  What  Interested 
him  in  Socrates  was  the  man  and  it  is 
the  man  that  he 'makes  known  to  us. 
But  for  Xenophon  we  might  have 
missed  in  Socrates  that  moral  perfec¬ 
tion  which  Goethe  rated  the  highest  of 
all— the  reverence  for  those  below  us. 
Xenophon’s  Socrates  not  only  talks  af¬ 
fably  to  all  sorts  of  people;  he  can  act¬ 
ually  draw  Instruction  out  of  them.  A 
country  curate  complained  to  Dr.  John¬ 
son  that  his  surroundings  were  unln- 
tellectual;  his  neighbors  could  only  talk 
of  “Veals”— the  local  name  for  calves. 
“Sir,”  replied  the  doctor,  “learn  to  talk 
of  ‘Veals’!”  Socrates  would  have 
thanked  him  for  that  word.  How  gra¬ 
cious  he  is  in  the  scene  of  the  perform¬ 
ing  children!  How  courteously  he  ad¬ 
dresses  the  showman,  how  readily  he 
appreciates  the  cleverness  of  the  little 
dancing  girl!  So  far  from  despising  the 
exhibition  of  a  poor  little  troop  of 
wandering  jugglers,  he  says  seriously 
(“after  reflection”),  that  the  child’s 
skill  in  throwing  up  and  catching  her 
hoops  and  dancing  in  time  to  the  music 
has  conflrmed  a  conclusion  to  which  he 
has  been  coming  for  a  long  time— name¬ 
ly  that  women  are  nowise  Inferior  to 
men  save  in  physical  strength  and  per¬ 
haps,  a  little,  in  mental  balance.  They 
can  learn  all  things,  if  properly  taught, 
as  quickly  and  as  well  as  men.  When, 
afterwards,  the  child  performs  a  blood¬ 
curdling  feat  of  jumping  head  down¬ 
wards  into  a  circle  of  swords,  he  gently 


remarks  that  this  is,  no  doubt,  very 
dangerous,  but  what  possible  good  is 
there  in  it?  Is  there  beauty  in  contor¬ 
tion?  Would  it  not  be  less  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  pretty  children  and  more 
pleasing  to  the  spectators  if  they 
danced  to  the  flute  dressed  as  nymphs 
or  graces?  The  Sicilian  showman,  hu¬ 
manized  for  the  moment,  as  were  all 
who  came  within  Socrates’  influence, 
acts  on  the  hint  and  improvises  the 
little  pantomime  with  which  the  ban¬ 
quet  ends. 

When  the  question  of  training  wom¬ 
en  comes  up  in  the  “CElconomics”  Soc¬ 
rates  makes  no  plea  for  educating 
their  higher  faculties,  and  this  has  been 
supposed  to  prove  that  he  was  indiffer¬ 
ent  on  the  matter.  But  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  proposing  alterations  in 
the  existing  conditions  of  life;  he  took 
men  just  as  they  were,  believing  that 
their  souls,  or  moral  part,  could  be  im¬ 
proved  through  their  minds  or  intellec¬ 
tual  part,  rather  than  by  any  change 
in  outward  circumstance.  Still,  it  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  that  since  he  admired 
Aspasia’s  mental  attainments,  he  would 
have  been  glad  if  her  sisters,  who 
thought  themselves  so  much  better 
than  she,  had  not  been  so  far  behind 
her  in  humane  culture.  He  granted 
that  women  could  learn,  and  Plato’s 
thoroughly  revolutionary  views  on 
women’s  education  are  only  the  logical 
development  of  this  principle.  Plato 
wished  girls  and  boys  to  be  taught 
everything  alike,  even  to  fencing  and 
riding.  He  admitted  that  the  very  best 
men  were  superior  to  the  very  best 
women,  but  since  many  women  are 
more  gifted  than  many  men  why 
should  not  they  have  an  equal  chance? 
No  one  would  dispute  this  now,  but  it 
must  have  sounded  midsummer  mad¬ 
ness  at  Athens  whose  women  had  no 
place  in  society  at  all.  Theoretically 
they  might  go  to  the  theatre  when  trag¬ 
edies  were  performed,  but  it  seems  un¬ 
likely  that  the  ladies  of  the  upper 
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classes  often  went  there.  They  had  no 
opportunity  of  joining  in  conversation 
with  tlie  other  sex  except  in  the  case 
of  their  nearest  relations:  this  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  the  case  down  to  a  iate  pe¬ 
riod. 

Cornelius  Nepos  remarks  that  what 
is  thought  respectable  in  one  place 
appears  quite  the  reverse  in  another; 
so  while  every  Roman  brought  his 
wife  to  the  feast,  such  an  act  would 
have  excited  horror  in  Greece.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  equivalent  to 
the  tea-gardens  (without  tea)  of  Turk¬ 
ish  cities,  where  you  may  see  the  veiled 
'ladles  laughing  and  chattering  among 
themselves  as  though  they  had  never 
a  care.  A  mild  form  of  amusement, 
but  better  than  none. 

The  Greek  little  girl  was  happy.  She 
was  the  pet  still  more  of  her  father 
than  of  her  mother.  She  had  dolls  with 
jointed  limbs  which  possessed  their 
proper  names,  their  outfits,  their  baby- 
houses  and  furniture.  She  played  at 
numberless  games,  but  the  favorites 
were  ball  and  knuckle-bones.  A  lovely 
Tanagra  figure  shows  the  Greek  girl 
playing  at  this  last  universal  game, 
which  is  also  represented  as  the  sport 
of  Niobe’s  daughters  in  a  well-known 
fresco  found  at  Pompeii.  I  am  still 
looking  for  a  part  of  the  world  where 
it  is  not  played;  I,  myself,  once  played 
a  match  with  a  gypsy  child  at  Granada 
and  lost  it.  When  the  Greek  girl 
reached  the  mhture  age  of  seven  she 
was  expected  to  offer  her  toys  to  Ar¬ 
temis,  a  sacrifice  recalled  in  some 
pretty  lines  in  the  Anthology.  But  I 
think  that  the  goddess  gave  back,  at 
least,  the  ball:  a  game  of  ball  was  rec¬ 
ommended  by  Greek  physicians  as  the 
best  e^rcise  after  the  bath.  Artemis, 
herself,  lives  forever  as  the  eternal 
girl:  following  the  stag  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  wild  beast  along  the 
wind-swept  summits,  but  coming  back 
to  lead  the  dance,  beautifully  dressed, 
and  not  disdainful  of  feminiqe  tasks; 


for  is  she  not  known  as  Artemis  of  the 
golden  distaff? 

Sophocles  described  the  young  girl 
rejoicing  In  the  fiowery  meads  of  her 
youth,  till  the  maiden  became  wife  and 
mother  and  learned  to  know  the  pain¬ 
ful  watches  of  the  night,  spent  in  anx¬ 
iety  for  husband  and  children.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  her  if  such 
anxiety,  the  common  lot  of  all,  had 
been  the  sole  cause  of  trouble  to  the 
Athenian  wife.  It  seems  that  ill-as¬ 
sorted  unions  were  rather  frequent  at 
Athens,  and  if  her  home  was  unhappy, 
what  had  she  to  fall  back  on?  A  man, 
as  Medea  says,  whose  home  is  unpleas¬ 
ing  to  him,  can  go  abroad  and  enjoy 
the  company  of  his  friends,  “but  we 
must  look  for  happiness  to  one  alone.” 

It  often  happened  that  marriages 
were  made  up  by  third  persons  who 
described  inaccurately  the  affianced 
couple  to  one  another;  a  fraud  for  con¬ 
demning  which  Socrates  praises  As- 
pasia.  Mischief  was  the  result  The 
bridegroom  was  not  extremely  young; 
thirty  was  thought  to  be  a  suitable  age 
for  man  to  marry  at;  but  the  bride  was 
sometimes  a  mere  child,  as  we  see 
from  the  charming  little  romance  of 
“The  Wife  of  Ischomachus”  for  the 
better  understanding  of  which  I  have 
strayed  into  these  few  remarks  on 
Athenian  womanhood.  It  forms  by  far 
the  most  original  feature  in  the  “CEco- 
nomics,”  and  though  it  must  be  taken 
with  several  grains  of  salt,  it  is  still 
the  best  description  we  have  of  a 
Greek  interior. 

Socrates  observed  that  while  the 
wife’s  power  in  the  household  was  only 
second  to  the  husband’s,  she  was  the 
last  person  to  whom  he  spoke  openly 
about  bis  affairs,  of  which  she  com¬ 
monly  knew  less  than  his  most  casual 
acquaintances.  This  may  be  said  to  be 
the  text  of  the  story  which  follows.  Of 
Ischomachus  nothing  is  known  except 
a  shadowy  mention  in  Plutarch;  but 
from  what  we  do  know  of  Xenophon, 
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it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  in  this 
instance,  he  is,  if  not  telling  his  own 
story,  at  least  ventilating  his  own 
ideas.  Socrates  is  supposed  to  meet 
Ischomachus  in  the  portico  of  the 
Temple  of  Zeua  the  Laberator.  He  asks 
him  how  it  is  that  he  has  a  healthy 
color  and  time  to  spare,  though  all 
Athens  declares  that  his  estate  is  the 
best  managed  in  Attica?  To  this  Is¬ 
chomachus  replies,  that  he  can  go 
where  he  likes,  because  his  wife  is  per¬ 
fectly  qualified  to  manage  everything 
at  home.  Socrates  enquires  if  this  in¬ 
estimable  helpmeet  learnt  her  duties 
from  her  father  and  mother?  Ischo¬ 
machus  answers  that  this  was  impos¬ 
sible;  when  he  married  her  she  was 
scarcely  fifteen— what  could  she  have 
learnt  but  how  to  spin  and  card  the 
wooi  and  give  it  out  to  the  maids?  She 
had  been  brought  up  to  have  simple 
tastes;  that  was  a  good  foundation,  but 
all  the  rest  she  had  learnt  from  him. 
Then  Socrates  begs  him  to  tell  him  all 
about  it— he  would  sooner  listen  than 
see  the  finest  horse-race.  And  so  would 
we. 

In  Greek  marriages,  love  was  post¬ 
nuptial;  the  wooing  began  with  the 
wedding  instead  of  endii^g  with  it. 
The  little  bride  was  very  timid,  very 
shy:  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
gain  her  confidence.  Ischomachus  pru¬ 
dently  did  not  begin  his  lectures  till  the 
honeymoon  was  waning.  He  simply 
prayed  the  gods  to  grant  him  the  wis¬ 
dom  to  teach,  and  his  bride  the  heart 
to  learn  all  those  things  that  were 
needed  to  make  their  union  holy  and 
happy.  She  joined  willingly  in  the 
prayer,  which  he  thought  a  good  sign 
for  the  future.  Then  he  waited  till 
they  had  got  to  know  each  other  and 
to  speak  familiarly  on  different  sub¬ 
jects.  Even  when  the  schooling  begins 
In  earnest,  behind  the  teacher  there  is 
still  the  lover;  Nothing  flatters  a  very 
young  girl  so  mnch  as'  to  speak  to  her 
seriously  of  serious  things;  for  the  rest. 


the  wife  of  Ischomachus  would  have 
shown  but  little  wit  had  she  failed  to 
seize  what  there  was  of  elevated,  pure 
and  true  in  the  picture  presented  to  her 
of  a  woman’s  r6le.  The  prosaic  details 
and  the  narrowness  of  the  canvas 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the 
Greek  conception  of  marriage  as  here 
set  forth,  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all 
Western  civilization. 

After  the  interval  allowed  for  “be¬ 
coming  acquainted”  Ischomachus  asks 
his  wife  whether  she  begins  to  under¬ 
stand  why  he  married  her?  She  most 
certainly  knew  that  there  would  have 
been  no  trouble  in  finding  another  wife 
for  him,  another  husband  for  her.  Why 
did  he  choose  her?  why  did  her  parents 
choose  him?  Was  it  not  because  it 
appeared  to  both  sides  that  they  were 
truly  fitted  for  each  other,  and  also 
fitted  to  serve  the  higher  objects  of 
matrimony  as  heads  of  a  household  and 
founders  of  a  new  family.  If  the  Di¬ 
vine  Powers  gave  them  children  they 
would  join  together  to  bring  them  up 
aright,  and  the  reward  would  not  fall 
them  of  having  good  children  to  bless 
their  old  age.  But  even  now,  without 
waiting  for  that  sacred  bond,  all  they 
possessed  was  in  common.  All  that  was 
the  wife’s  she  had  already  given  and 
now  he  does  the  same,  he  gives  her  all 
that  is  his.  It  is  no  more  a  question  of 
which  of  the  two  furnished  the  most, 
but  it  is  well  to  realize  that  the  one 
who  manages  best  the  common  store 
is  the  one  who  brings  the  most  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  it.  “But  how  can 
I  help?  What  can  I  do?”  asks  the 
young  wife;  “you  manage  everything; 
my  mother  only  told  me  that  I  was  to 
do  what  was  right.”  Ischomachus  says 
that  he  received  the  same  advice  from 
his  father;  but  that  husband  and  wife 
did  not  do  right  if  they  neglected  to 
watch  over  the  property  and  to  im¬ 
prove  it.  “But  how,”  the  wife  asks 
again,  “can  I  help?”  Ischomachus  says 
that  this  is  the  task  marked  out  for 
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her  alike  by  the  gods  and  by  the  laws. 
Bach  has  an  allotted  share;  to  the  man 
fall  heat  and  cold,  long  journeys  and 
wars;  to  the  woman  household  duties. 
The  first  of  all  these  is  the  care  of 
children— to  which  end  the  gods  have 
implanted  In  woman’s  heart  an  infinite 
need  of  loving  little  creatures.  Next 
comes  the  care  of  the  household;  to 
point  which  moral  Ischomachus  extols 
the  Queen  Bee,  though  a  somewhat 
closer  knowledge  of  natural  history 
would  have  made  him  select  that  far 
more  intelligent  housekeeper  the  moth¬ 
er-wasp.  He  develops  the  Idea  that 
marriage  is  a  divine  institution  in  view 
of  the  childreli,  a  social  institution  in 
view  of  the  property.  Your  duty  to 
God  is  to  bring  up  your  children  well; 
your  duty  to  the  State  is  to  foster  and 
not  waste  your  substance.  Of  course 
the  conception  of  thrift  as  a  national 
virtue  is  absolutely  correct,  but  its 
practical  application  is  foreign  to  Eng¬ 
lish  ways  of  thought.  Frugal  living 
and  a  strict  look-out  over  expenditure 
suggest  a  tinge  of  meanness  to  the 
Einglish  soul.  Ischomachus  saw  nothing 
mean  in  saving,  since  it  enabled  him 
to  give  nobly  to  religion,  to  help  his 
friends  in  their  need,  and  to  contribute 
munificently  to  the  embellishment  of 
the  city.  It  would  be  useless  to  re¬ 
hearse  all  the  items  of  domestic  econ¬ 
omy  which  ISQhomachus  impresses  on 
his  docile  pupil.  She  is  charged  with 
the  care  not  only  of  the  provisions  for 
the  table,  but  also  of  the  farm  produce 
which  is  brought  to  be  stored  at  home 
or  to  be  employed  for  spinning  and 
weaving.  The  counsels  of  prudence 
are  summed  up  in  the  admonition:  “to 
see  that  we  do  not  spend  in  a  month 
what  ought  to  last  for  a  year.”  One 
piece  of  advice  touches  a  higher  note; 
“There  is  another  thing”— says  Ischo¬ 
machus— “which,  perhaps,  you  will  not 
think  very  pleasant;  it  is,  that  when 
one  of  your  slaves'  is  ill,'  you  ought  to 
look  after  him  yourself  and  do  all  you 


can  for  his  recovery.”  “Ah!”  she  cries, 
“there  is  nothing  that  I  shall  like  to  do 
more  than  this;  they  will  love  me  for 
it!”  An  answer  with  which  Ischo¬ 
machus  was  justly  delighted  and  which 
evoked  from  him  the  most  beautiful 
little  speech  that  any  husband  ever 
made  to  any  wife:  “But  the  sweetest 
reward  will  be  when,  having  become 
more  perfect  than  I,  you  have  made 
me  your  servant;  when  as  youth  and 
beauty  pass,  you  will  not  fear  to  lose 
your  infiuence,  because  in  growing  old 
you  will  become  a  still  better  compan¬ 
ion  to  me,  a  better  helper  to  your  chil¬ 
dren,  a  more  honored  mistress  of  your 
home.” 

Ischomachus  tells  his  wife  that  she 
should  take  the  trouble  to  instruct 
stupid  or  backward  slaves  in  their 
tasks;  they  may  then  become  in  time 
capable  and  devoted  servants,  priceless 
treasures  in  the  house.  He  goes  more 
fully  into  the  management  of  slaves 
when  he  deals  with  the  farm  bailiff. 
He  says  that  like  other  animals,  men 
are  infiuenced  by  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments.  Noble  souls  are  excited  to  do 
their  utmost  by  the  desire  of  praise, 
ignoble  ones  by  convincing  them  that 
virtue  pays.  The  first  thing  to  secure 
is  the  good-will  of  your  dependents; 
without  this,  very  little  can  be  done 
with  them.  But  they  soon  become  at¬ 
tached  to  the  master  and  his  house  if 
he  treats  them  kindly,  and  if,  when¬ 
ever  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  befalls 
himself,  he  gives  some  advantage  to 
them.  This  is,  I  think,  the  earliest  hint 
of  “sharing  profits!”  For  the  rest, 
Xenophon  declares  (for  certainly  it  is 
he  who  speaks),  that  he  has  known 
good  masters  with  bad  servants,  bat 
never  a  bad  master  with  good  ones.  It 
is  disappointing  to  remark  that,  else¬ 
where,  he  writes  unsympathetically 
of  the  “licence”  accorded  to  Athenian 
slaves,  who  were  never  allowed  to  be 
struck  and  who  wore  'no  distinctive 
class  dress,  so  that  “anyone  might  take 
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them  for  free  citizens.”  Xenophon  pre¬ 
ferred  the  harsh  practices  in  force  at 
Sparta,  which  is  only  another  proof 
that  it  is  impossible  to  guess  a  man’s 
public  policy  from  his  private  disposi¬ 
tion. 

The  dominant  passion  of  Xenophon 
(if  we  take  Iscbomacbus  as  his  inter¬ 
preter)  was  order.  He  grows  lyrical  in 
praise  of  the  beautiful  neatness  of  a 
man-of-war,  and  the  passage  might 
have  been  written  to-day!  This  is  the 
model  which  Ischomachus  holds  up  to 
his  wife  for  imitation.  How  admirable 
is  a  tidy  linen-press  or  china-closet: 
Nay,  how  lovely  are  symmetrically  ar¬ 
ranged  saucepans!  Here  the  author 
has  a  suspicion  that  somebody  will 
laugh,  and  perhaps  he  was  laughing 
himself.  A  young  wife  wedded  to  such 
a  martinet  must  have  undergone  vari¬ 
ous  bad  quarters  of  an  hour;  yet  when 
she  is  really  disturbed  at  the  loss  of 
something  that  was  not  in  its  right 
place,  her  mentor  made  haste  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  was  himself  to  blame  for 
it 

The  most  serious  reproof  that  the 
wife  of  Ischomachus  ever  received  was 
on  quite  a  different  score.  One  morn¬ 
ing  she  appeared  with  her  girlish  brow 
whitened  with  Lait  d'lris,  rouge  upon 
her  cheeks  afad  a  pair  of  high-heeled 
shoes  on  her  feet.  She  was  only  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fashion  of  the  day;  Atheni¬ 
an  ladies,  in  spite  of  the  seclusion  In 
which  they  lived,  bad  a  perfect  mania 
for  cosmetics  and  gauds:  they  painted 
their  necks  and  faces,  darkened  their 
eyebrows  and  wore  a  profusion  of  jew¬ 
els.  Self-adomment  was  even  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  law  which  punished  any 
woman  who  was  observed  to  be  care¬ 
lessly  dressed.  It  has  been  thought 
that  artificial  embellishments  became 
the  vogue  because  real  beauty,  so  com¬ 
mon  among  the  men  of  Athens,  was 
rare  among  the  women.  Curiously 
enough,  in  modem  Athens  there  are 
.far  more  handsome  men  than  women. 


although  the  most  beautiful  girls  I  ever 
saw  were  two  sisters  moving  in  Athe¬ 
nian  Society;  but  their  familly  t^rang 
from  the  isle  of  Paros. 

When  Ischomachus  saw  his  wife  dis¬ 
guised  as  above  described.  Instead  of 
telling  her  that  sbe  never  looked  so 
well  (which  was  what  sbe  expected  in 
her  poor  little  heart),  be  began  to  ask 
the  most  irritating  Socratic  questions. 
How  would  she  like  it  if  he  brought 
her  a  quantity  of  pinchbeck  silver  and 
imitation  jewelry?  “Oh!  do  not  say 
such  dreadful  things,”  she  exclaims. 
“Could  I  love  you  as  I  do  if  you  were 
to  act  like  that?”  When  she  sees  the 
gist  of  his  argument,  which  he  pushes 
home  with  relentless  logic,  she  takes 
the  lesson  in  good  part  and  only  asks 
what  she  is  to  do  to  really  become  bet¬ 
ter-looking  instead  of  only  seeming  so? 
As  an  alternative  to  cosmetics,  Iscbo- 
machus  proposes  plenty  of  exercise, 
but  alas!  it  is  to  be  all  indoors.  Run¬ 
ning  about  the  bouse  and  ofilces  to  see 
that  all  is  right  and  lending  a  band  at 
kneading  the  bread,  hanging  out  the 
clothes  and  making  the  beds.  This  is 
the  way  to  get  a  good  complexion  and 
a  good  appetite,  and  the  maid-servants 
are  encouraged  when  they  see  that 
their  mistress  is  not  above  joining  in 
their  work.  So  ubiquitous  a  mistress 
would  not  be  exactly  popular  below 
stairs  in  a  modern  house.  Women,  says 
Xenophon,  are  worth  very  little  who 
are  too  fine  to  do  anything  but  sit  all 
day  with  crossed  hands;  which  is  true; 
still,  it  might  have  occurred  even  to 
him,  that  the  routine  proposed  for  the 
wife  was  cramped  and  dull  compared 
with  the  vigorous  outdoor  life  which 
he  assigns  to  the  husband.  Iscbo¬ 
macbus  gets  up  early,  and  if  he  has  no 
business  to  transact  in  the  town,  bis 
groom  brings  round  his  horse  and  leads 
it  before  him  to  his  farm  (which,  we 
may  suppose,  was  about  three  miles 
out  of  Athens).  He  walks  the  distance 
on  foot  for  the  sake  of  a  “constitution- 
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al.”  When  he  gets  to  the  place,  he 
watches  the  sowing  or  reaping  or  what¬ 
ever  rural  task  is  going  on  and  after¬ 
wards  he  mounts  his  horse  and  rides 
away  over  hedges  and  ditches  and  hills 
and  dales— the  sort  of  country  one 
would  cover  in  war-time— never  stop¬ 
ping  at  obstacles,  but  taking  care  not 
to  lame  the  horse  if  he  can  help  it. 
On  his  return,  the  groom  rubs  down 
the  horse  and  then  takes  it  back  to  the 
town,  carrying  with  him  a  basket  of 
whatever  farm  produce  is  needed  for 
the  kitchen.  Ischomachus  walks  home 
at  a  brisk  pace  and  dines,  neither  too 
generously  nor  too  meagrely,  so  that  he 
feels  well  and  active  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

An  Italian  proverb  bids  us  praise  the 
sea  and  keep  to  the  land;  many  poets 
have  praised  the  country  and  lived  in 
towns.  But  Xenophon  was  not  a  poet, 
and  he  meant  what  he  said  when  he 
gave  the  palm  to  a  country  life.  Ht 
was  glad  to  say  good-bye  to  towns  for 
good  and  all.  Athens  could  never  have 
been  the  same  to  him  after  the  death 
of  Socrates,  which  was  the  first  news 
that  met  him  on  his  return  from  con¬ 
ducting  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou¬ 
sand.  Nor  did  he  like  the  whole  trend 
of  Athenian  policy.  It  is  sad  to  feel 
that  you  have  grown  foreign  in  your 
own  land.  Later  he  was  banished  from 
Athens,  but  even  when  the  decree  of 
banishment  w’as  revoked  and  he  might 
have  gone  back,  he  did  not  do  so.  His 
one  desire  was  to  live  out  his  days  on 
the  beautiful  estate  which  Sparta  had 
presented  to  him,  where  he  took  up  his 
abode  with  his  wife  and  two  little  boys 
when  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 
It  seems  that  he  was  once  compelled 
by  the  tide  of  war  to  leave  this  estate, 
but  there  Is  reason  to  hope  that  he  re¬ 
gained  possession  of  it  and  was  able  to' 
remain  there  till  he  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety.  It  was  in  this  delightful  retreat 
that  he  wrote  nearly  all  his  works:  giv¬ 
ing  thus  a  practical  illustration  of  one 
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merit  of  country  life  not  noted  in  his 
treatise:  the  leisure  it  affords  for  liter¬ 
ary  pursuits. 

Scillas,  the  spot  where  Xenophon’s 
property  was  situated,  not  only  lay  In 
one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  Greece,  but 
had  the  great  advantage  of  being  with¬ 
in  a  few  miles  of  Olympia  where  every 
five  years  all  the  most  distinguished 
Hellenes  assembled  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Olympian  games.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  amongst  the  visitors  was  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  old  friend  the  Warden  of  the 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  to 
whom,  years  before,  he  had  entrusted 
a  certain  sum  of  prize-money  on  the 
eve  of  a  campaign;  if  he  died  the 
money  was  to  be  offered  to  the  god¬ 
dess;  if  he  lived  it  was  to  be  restored 
to  himself.  This  money  the  Warden 
brought  with  him  and  with  it  Xeno¬ 
phon  purchased  some  land,  near  his 
own  estate,  rich  in  streams,  fish  and 
game,  which  he  consecrated  to  Artemis. 
He  raised  an  altar  and  had  a  statue 
made  just  like  that  at  Ephesus,  only 
smaller,  and  of  cypress  wood  instead 
of  gold.  Here,  once  a  year,  all  the  rich 
and  poor  men  and  women  of  the  coun¬ 
try  round  w’ere  invited  to  attend  a  fes¬ 
tival,  their  wants  being  supplied  “by 
the  goddess’’:  barley-meal  bread,  meat 
from  the  sacrificed  animals,  wine  and 
sweetmeats  forming  the  bill  of  fare, 
supplemented  by  wild  boar,  antelope, 
deer,  and  all  sorts  of  game,  the  spoils 
of  a  great  hunt  organized  by  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  sons  and  his  sporting  neighbors 
some  days  in  advance.  Was  there  ever 
a  happier  file,  where  each  laid  aside 
his  sorrows,  his  heart-burnings,  his  little 
jealousies,  his  money-making  to  rejoice 
in  thfe  sweet  air  gladdened  by  the  sun 
and  in  the  presence  of  an  unseen  Power 
that  hears  and  guards! 

For  Xenophon  the  gods  controlled  the 
events  of  life  and  had  knowledge  of 
the  past  and  future.  They  could  easily 
be  made  our  friends:  they  only  asked 
of  us  offerings  of  their  own  gifts,  a 
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grateful  heart,  and  no  conscious  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  truth  when  we  called 
upon  them  to  witness  our  word.  This 
was  his  religion,  and  it  served  him  both 
in  bright  hours  and  grey.  He  was  per¬ 
forming  a  religious  sacrifice  when  the 
message  was  brought  to  him  that  his 
son  Gryllus  had  fallen.  Xenophon  took 
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the  garland  from  his  head,  but  when  ^ 
the  messenger  added  “nobly”  he  put  !t 
on  again  saying,  “I  knew  that  my  son 
was  mortal.”  Here  we  see  the  antique 
spirit  at  its  best:  self-restraint  in  ad¬ 
versity;  preference  of  noble  conduct  to 
happy  fortune;  recognition  that  the 
gods  rule  wisely. 

E.  Martincngo  Cesaresco. 


PHILIP  JAMES  BAILEY. 


At  the  oiJening  of  the  present  year 
there  were  still  alive  amongst  us  two 
meu  who  survived  as  representatives 
of  what  poetry  was  in  these  islands  be¬ 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  Victo¬ 
rian  era.  Both  have  left  us— Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  having  reached  his 
eighty-ninth  year,  passed  away  on  the 
20th  of  January;  Mr.  Philip  James 
Bailey,  in  his  eighty-seventh,  on  the 
7th  of  September.  So,  as  we  sit  quiet¬ 
ly  and  watch,  we  see  history  unrolling, 
since,  in  the  chronicle  of  our  literature, 
the  closure  of  a  great  and  complicated 
system  of  poetic  activity  is,  in  a  sense, 
defined  by  the  deaths  of  these  vener¬ 
able  men.  Moreover— and  this  is  curi¬ 
ous-in  each  of  these  survivors  we  had, 
living  before  us,  types— not  quite  of  the 
first  order,  indeed,  but  yet  vivid  types 
—of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  poeti-y  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  That,  namely,  which 
was  devoted  to  a  reasonable  grace,  and 
that  which  was  uplifted  on  a  mystical 
enthusiasm.  So  that  a  sermon  on  the 
verse  of  that  time  might  well  take  as 
its  text  the  opposed  and  j’et  related 
names  of  De  Vere  and  Bailey. 

Nothing  so  extensive  is  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  here.  But  before  endeavoring 
to  define  the  character  of  the  talent  of 
the  younger  of  these  veterans,  and  to 
note  the  place  of  Festus  in  the  hlstorj' 


of  letters,  we  may  linger  a  moment  on 
what  resemblance  there  was  between 
the  two  aged  men,  so  intensely  opposed 
in  their  general  disposition  of  mind 
and  their  walk  in  the  world.  They  had 
in  common  an  exquisite  personal  dig¬ 
nity,  Mr.  de  Vere  moving  both  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  in  London  in  the  genial  com¬ 
panionship  of  like-minded  friends,  Mr. 
Bailey  stationary  in  his  cloister  or  her¬ 
mitage  at  Nottingham.  They  had  in 
common  the  happy  fate  which  pre¬ 
served  to  each  in  exti’eme  old  age  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  sweetest 
cheerfulness,  the  most  ardent  hopeful¬ 
ness,  an  optimism  that  nothing  could 
assail  and  that  disease  itself  avoided. 
Each,  above  all,  to  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  preserved  to  the  last  his  reli¬ 
gious  devotion  to  that  art  to  which  his 
life  had  been  dedicated,  each  to  the 
very  end  was  full  of  a  passionate  love 
of  verse.  Song-intoxicated  men  they 
were,  both  of  them;  retaining  their  de¬ 
light  in  poetry  far  beyond  the  common 
limits  of  an  exhilaration  in  any  mental 
matter. 

When  this  has  been  said,  it  is  tlie 
difference  far  more  than  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  them  which  must  strike 
the  memory.  Of  the  imaginative  op¬ 
position  which  the  author  of  Fcstiia 
offered  to  the  entire  school  of  which 
Mr.  de  Vere  was  a  secondary  ornament. 
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more  will  be  said  later.  But  the  physi¬ 
cal  opposition  was  immense,  between 
the  slightness  of  figure  and  fiexible  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  Irish  poet,  with  his  mun¬ 
dane  mobility,  and  the  stateliness  of 
Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  de  Vere  never  seemed 
to  be  an  old  man,  but  a  young  man 
dried  up;  Mr.  Bailey,  of  whose  appear¬ 
ance  my  recollections  go  back  at  least 
five-and-twenty  years,  always  during 
that  time  looked  robustly  aged,  a  sort 
of  prophet  or  bard,  with  a  cloud  of  vo¬ 
luminous  white  hair  and  curled  silver 
beard.  As  the  years  went  by,  his  head 
seemed  merely  to  grow  more  hand¬ 
some,  almost  absurdly,  almost  irritat¬ 
ingly  so,  like  a  picture  of  Counal,  “first 
of  mortal  men,”  in  some  illustrated 
edition  of  Ossian.  The  extraordinary 
suspension  of  his  gaze,  his  gentle,  daz¬ 
zling  aspect  of  uninterrupted  medita¬ 
tion  combined  with  a  curious  down¬ 
ward  arching  of  the  lips,  seen  through 
the  white  rivers  of  his  beard,  gave  a 
distinctly  vatic  impression.  He  bad  an 
attitude  of  arrested  Inspiration,  as  if 
waiting  for  the  heavenly  spark  to  fall 
again,  as  it  bad  descended  from  1830 
to  1839,  and  as  it  seemed  never  in¬ 
clined  to  descend  again.  But  the 
beauty  of  Mr.  Bailey’s  presence,  which 
was  so  marked  as  to  be  an  element  that 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  a  survey  of 
what  he  was,  had  an  Imperfection  in 
its  very  perfectness.  It  lacked  fire. 
AVhat  the  faces  of  Milton  and  Keats 
possessed,  what  we  remember  in  the 
extraordinary  features  of  Tennyson, 
this  was  just  missing  in  Mr.  Bailey, 
who,  nevertheless,  might  have  sat  to 
any  painter  in  Christendom  as  the  type 
of  a  Poet. 

I. 

English  literature  in  the  reign  of 
William  IV.  is  a  subject  which  has 
hitherto  failed  to  attract  a  historian. 
It  forms  a  small  belt  or  streak  of  the 
most  colorless,  drawn  across  our  va¬ 


riegated  intellectual  chronicle.  The 
romantic  movement  of  the  end  of  the 
preceding  century  had  gradually  faded 
into  emotional  apathy  by  1830,  and  the 
years  which  England  spent  under  the 
most  undignified  and  ineificient  of  her 
monarchs  were  few  indeed,  but  highly 
prosaic.  Most  of  the  mental  energy  of 
the  time  went  out  in  a  constitutional 
struggle  which  was  necessary,  but  was 
not  splendid.  A  man  is  hardly  at  his 
best  when  his  own  street-door  has  been 
slammed  in  his  face,  and  he  stands  out¬ 
side  stamping  his  feet  and  pulling  the 
bell.  The  decade  which  preceded  the 
accession  of  Victoria  was,  in  literature, 
a  period  of  cold  reason:  the  best  that 
could  be  said  of  the  popular  authors 
was  that  they  were  sensible.  A  curi¬ 
ous  complacency  marked  the  age,  a 
self-sufficiency  which  expressed  itself 
in  extraordinary  unemotional  writing. 
To  appreciate  the  heavy  and  verbose 
deadness  of  average  English  prose  in 
the  thirties,  we  must  dip  into  the  books 
then  popular.  No  volume  of  the  essay 
class  was  so  much  in  vogue  as  the  Lo- 
ton  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colton,  a  work  the 
aridity  of  which  can  only  be  compre¬ 
hended  by  those  who  at  this  date  have 
the  courage  to  attack  it.  Mr.  Colton, 
although  he  preached  the  loftiest  mo¬ 
rality,  was  a  gambling  parson,  and  shot 
himself,  in  1832,  in  the  forest  of  Fon¬ 
tainebleau.  But  that  did  not  affect  the 
popularity  of  his  chain  of  dusty  apoph¬ 
thegms. 

The  starvation  of  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  mind  in  the  William  IV.  period 
was  something  which  we  fall  to-day  to 
realize.  No  wonder  Carlyle  thought,  in 
183."),  that  “Providence  warns  me  to 
have  done  with  literature,”  and  in  1837 
saw  nothing  for  It  but  to  “buy  a  rifle 
and  a  spade,  and  withdraw  to  the 
Transatlantic  wilderness.”  In  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Tennyson  we  may  easily  read 
what  it  was  that,  after  the  failure  of 
his  enchanting  volumes  of  1830  and 
1833,  kept  him  silent  In  despair  for  ten 
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of  bis  best  years.  This  was  the  dead 
lull  during  which  the  moral  storms  of 
1840-1850  were  preparing  to  gather.  It 
was  the  time  when  the  Puseyite  con¬ 
troversy  was  beginning,  when  Tracts 
for  the  Times,  under  an  oppressive  ob¬ 
loquy  and  miscomprehension,  were 
making  a  struggle  for  religious  warmth 
and  air.  A  chilly  light  of  reason  ap¬ 
plied  to  morals,  that  was  what  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  William  IV.  desired  to  contem¬ 
plate,  and  poetry  itself  was  called  upon 
to  make  a  definite  concession  to  the 
gospel  of  utility.  Romance  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  and  even— 

the  ghost  of  Miltiades  rose  by  night 
And  stood  by  the  bed  of  the  Ben¬ 
thamite. 

Among  poets  who  possessed  the  pub¬ 
lic  ear  at  that  time,  the  aged  Words¬ 
worth  stood  first,  but  the  prestige  of 
the  laureate,  Southey,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  active  and  authorita¬ 
tive  of  reviewers,  was,  in  many  circles, 
paramount.  Now  Southey— as  his  most 
prominent  disciple.  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 
has  proudly  told  us— “took  no  pleasure 
in  poetic  passion.”  By  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  however, 
Southey  and  even  Wordsworth  had 
passed  into  the  background  of  active 
life,  but  there  had  been  no  reaction 
against  the  quietism  of  their  later  days. 
That  quietism  had  taken  possession  of 
the  taste  of  the  country,  and  had  grad¬ 
ually  ousted  the  only  serious  rival  it 
had  seemed  to  possess,  the  violence  of 
Byron.  It  was  at  this  time,  in  the  full 
tide  of  Benthamism,  that  Henry  Taylor 
attempted  a  poetical  coup  d'itat  which 
demands  close  attention  from  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  our  literary  history. 

Ill  publishing  bis  enormous  drama  of 
Philip  van  Artevelde,  in  1834,  Henry 
Taylor  took  occasion  to  issue  a  preface 
which  is  now  far  more  interesting  to 
read  than  his  graceful  verse.  He 
thought  the  time  had  come  to  stamp 
out  what  be  called  “the  mere  luxuries 


of  poetry.”  He  was  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  general  taste  of  the  public, 
which  obviously  was  finding  highly- 
colored  literature  inacceptable,  and  in 
a  preface  of  singular  boldness,  not  un- 
adroit  in  its  logic,  Taylor  presumed  to 
dictate  terms  to  the  poets.  He  begged 
them,  for  the  future,  to  walk  the  com¬ 
mon  earth  and  breathe  the  common 
air.  He  entreated  them  to  believe  that 
forcible  expression,  fervid  feeling,  and 
beautiful  imagery  are  useless  if  em¬ 
ployed  in  connection  with  thoughts  that 
are  not  “sound.”  There  was  to  be  no 
health  for  us  unless  reason  bad  full 
supremacy  over  imagination.  Refiec- 
tion  must  take  the  place  of  mere  “feel¬ 
ing,”  thought  the  place  of  imagery. 
Passion,  so  this  faithful  disciple  of 
Southey  considered,  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  direct  danger  and  disadvantage. 

Nor  did  the  preface  of  1834  confine 
Itself  to  the  encouragement  of  what 
was  tame  and  good;  it  descended  into 
the  dust,  and  wrestled  with  lions  that 
were  wild  and  bad.  It  fought  with 
Byron,  as  Christian  fought  with  Apol- 
lyon,  conscious  of  the  awful  strength  of 
its  supernatural  opponent.  It  fought, 
less  strenuously,  and  with  a  touch  of 
contempt,  with  “the  brilliant  Mr.  Shel¬ 
ley,”  to  whom  it  could  afford  to  be 
condescending.  It  glanced  round  the 
arena  without  being  able  so  much  as  to 
observe  an  antagonist  w’ho,  to  our  eyes, 
fills  the  picture,  and  is  alone  sufficient 
to  condemn  all  the  Philip  ran  Artevelde 
arguments  and  theories.  This  Is  Keats, 
of  whom,  so  far  as  we  can  discover 
from  this  preface,  Taylor  had,  in  1834, 
uevcr  even  heard,  or  else  despised  so 
entirely  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
to  mention  his  name. 

The  Preface  to  Philip  van  Artevelde 
enjoyed  a  great  success.  Its  assump¬ 
tions  were  accepted  by  the  reviews  as 
poetic  canon  law.  It  was  admitted 
without  reserve  that  the  function  of 
poetry  was  “to  infer  and  to  Instruct” 
The  poets  were  warned  to  occupy  them- 
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selves  in  future  mainly  with  what  was 
rational  and  plain.  Henry  Taylor  had 
made  a  sweeping  suggestion  that  the 
more  enthusiastic  species  of  verse  was 
apt  to  encourage  attention  by  fixing  it 
on  what  is  “puerile,  pusillanimous,  or 
wicked.”  There  was  a  great  searching 
of  heart  in  families;  the  newspapers 
were  immense.  A  large  number  of 
copies  of  Childe  Harold  and  of  Manfred 
were  confiscated,  and  examples  of  Pol¬ 
lock’s  Course  of  Time  (by  many  persons 
preferred  to  Paradise  Lost,  as  of  a  purer 
orthodoxy)  were  substituted  for  them. 
Even  the  young  Macaulay,  who  bad 
suddenly  become  a  power.  Joined  the 
enemy,  and  declared  that  “perhaps  no 
person  can  be  a  poet,  or  can  ever  enjoy 
poetry,  without  a  certain  unsoundness 
of  mind.”  Ah,  but,  cries  in  effect  the 
excellent  Henry  Taylor,  we  will  so  co¬ 
erce  and  browbeat  and  depress  the 
poets  that  they  shall  not  think  a 
thought  or  write  a  line  that  is  not 
“sound,”  and  the  Benthamite  himself 
(the  stupendous  original  Jeremy  bad 
died,  of  course,  in  1832)  shall  pluck, 
unhandily  enough,  at  the  lyre  now  con¬ 
secrated  to  utility  and  decorum. 

It  was  tlie  old  balance  between 
“stasy”  and  “ec-stasy,”  and  Henry 
Taylor  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  character  of  such  contem¬ 
porary  works  as  might  be  held  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  ecstatic  species.  It  did  not 
seem  a  moment  at  which  great  sub¬ 
jects  and  a  great  style  were  prepared 
to  commend  themselves.  The  most 
prominent  Indulgers  In  “the  mere  lux¬ 
ury  of  poetry”  were  Heraud  and  Reade, 
whose  efforts  were  calculated  to  bring 
instant  ridicule  upon  imaginative  writ¬ 
ing  by  their  hoilow  grandiloquence. 
There  were  the  Byronisms  of  Croly, 
the  once-famous  author  of  that  gor¬ 
geous  romance,  Salafhiel,  and  there  was 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  Robert  Mont¬ 
gomery,  All  these  poetasters  merely 
emphasized  and  justified  Henry  Tay¬ 
lor’s  protest  In  genuine  poetry  of  a 


highly  imaginative  cast  there  appeared, 
almost  wholly  unregarded,  Pauline  and 
Paracelsus,  and  in  1838  Miss  Barrett 
produced,  in  defiance  of  the  taste  of 
the  age,  her  irregular  and  impassioned 
Seraphim.  None  of  these  publications, 
however,  disturbed  in  the  least  degree 
the  supremacy  of  the  school  of  good 
sense,  or  threatened  that  “equipoise  of 
reason”  which  the  disciples  of  Southey 
thought  that  they  had  fixed  for  ever. 
Poetry  was  to  preserve  its  logical  judg¬ 
ment;  it  was  never  to  “let  itself  go." 
The  cardinal  importance  of  Mr.  Bai¬ 
ley’s  Festus  is  that  it  was  the  earliest 
direct  counterblast  to  this  scheme  of 
imaginative  discipline,  and  that  when 
it  appeared  in  1839  the  walls  built  up 
by  Henry  Taylor’s  arrogant  preface 
immediately  began  to  crumble  down. 

II. 

The  extraordinary  poem  which  thus 
recalled  English  literature  to  the  ec¬ 
static  after  a  period  of  bondage  to  the 
static,  and  attracted  the  astonishment 
of  the  public  by  leading  a  successful 
revolt  against  baldness,  against  what 
a  critic  of  the  time  called  “the  pride 
of  natural  barrenness,”  was  the  work 
of  an  extremely  young  man.  Philip 
James  Bailey  was  born  in  Nottingham 
on  the  22nd  of  April,  1816.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  journalist  of  an  excellent  pro¬ 
vincial  type,  a  sturdy  local  politician, 
antiquary,  and  philanthropist,  himself 
an  amateur  in  verse,  “an  Inveterate 
rhymer,”  w'e  are  told,  and  full  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  new  ideas  as  they  re¬ 
vealed  themselves  to  active-thinking 
persons  in  those  repressed  and  stunted 
“thirties.”  The  father  of  Philip  .Tames 
Bailey  promptly  acquiesced,  like  the 
father  of  Robert  Browning,  in  the  de¬ 
cision  of  his  son  to  adopt  “the  vocation 
of  a  poet,”  and  the  boy  seems  to  have 
been  educated  to  that  end,  as  others 
to  become  chartered  accountants  or 
solicitors.  Nominally,  indeed,  the  lat- 
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ter  profession  was  selected  for  young 
Bailey,  who,  nevertheless,  as  early  as 
1835,  is  understood  to  have  begun  to 
plan  bis  great  poem.  It  is  further  re¬ 
lated  that  in  183G— the  young  man  was 
in  his  twentieth  year— he  began  to 
write  Festus,  and  in  1838  bad  finished 
the  first  draft  of  it. 

So  far  as  it  appears,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  irresistible  vocation  and  a  se¬ 
lective  use  of  the  most  sympathetic 
models  which  led  Bailey  back  to  what 
had  so  long  and  so  completely  been 
neglected  in  English  poetry,  the  record 
of  the  subtler  action  of  the  mind.  In 
the  midst  of  a  fashion  for  scrupulous 
common-sense,  and  “the  equipoise  of 
reason,”  here  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty  who,  without  any  sort  of  im¬ 
petus  from  without,  and  in  defiance  of 
current  criticism,  devoted  himself  to 
the  employment  of  clothing  philosophic 
speculation  with  almost  reckless  im¬ 
agery.  Henry  Taylor  had  entreated 
the  poets  not  to  attempt  to  describe 
anything  which  caniiot  “be  seen 
through  the  mere  medium  of  our  eye¬ 
sight.”  But  from  the  very  outset  the 
new  bard  was  to  deal  wholly  with  im¬ 
passioned  spiritual  life,  exalted  into  a 
sphere  unoccupied  except  by  rapture 
and  vision.  You  are  to  build,  practi¬ 
cally  dictated  the  Preface  of  Philip  van 
Artevelde,  nothing  but  comfortable  two- 
storied  villas,  with  all  the  modern  ap¬ 
pliances.  The  architect  of  Festus  comes, 
raising  none  but  pinnacled  arcbangelic 
chapels  high  in  the  unapparent.  This 
was  the  note  of  the  amazement  with 
which  Festus  was  received  in  1839.  It 
bore  a  message  of  good  tidings  to  spir- 
ituai  souls  starving  in  a  utilitarian 
desert.  It  lifted  a  palm-tree,  it  un¬ 
sealed  a  well  in  the  arid  flats  of  com¬ 
mon-sense.  We  cannot,  in  the  light  of 
all  that  has  been  written  since,  appre¬ 
ciate  in  the  least  degree  what  Festus 
was  to  its  earliest  readers,  unless  we 
bear  this  in  mind.  All  the  yearnings 
for  the  unlimited,  all  the  suppressed 


visions  of  infinity,  aii  that  groped  in 
darkness  after  the  excessive,  and  the 
impassioned,  and  the  inconceivable, 
gathered  in  tumult  and  joy  to  welcome 
this  new  voice.  James  Montgomery 
wrote  that,  after  reading  Festus,  he  felt 
as  though  he  had  been  eating  of  the 
Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and 
Evil. 

To  realize  what  It  was  which  hungry 
visionaries  found  in  the  new  poem.  It 
is  necessary  to  turn  back  to  what  it 
was  which  was  presented  to  them  in 
1839.  The  first  edition  of  Festus  is  a 
work  of  remarkable  interest.  It  is  now 
very  rare,  and  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  there  is  no  volume  which  Justifies 
more  completely  the  passion  or  mania 
of  the  book-collector.  For  sixty-three 
years  Festus  has  not  lacked  readers, 
and  edition  after  edition  has  steadily 
supplied  a  demand.  But  the  Festus  of 
1901  is  a  very  different  affair  from  the 
volume  of  the  same  name  of  1839.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  very  unlike  it  in 
size,  since  it  contains  about  40,000 
verses,  while  the  original  edition  has 
something  less  than  10,000.  We  shall 
presently  have  to  describe  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  manner  In  w'hich  Mr,  Bailey, 
during  slxtj’  years,  steadily  added  to 
the  bulk  of  his  poem.  But  the  point  to 
dwell  on  here  is  that  the  effect  made 
upon  his  own  generation  was  not  made 
by  the  huge  and  very  unwieldy  book 
which  one  now  buys  as  Festus  in  the 
shops,  but  by  a  poem  which  was  al¬ 
ready  lengthy,  yet  perfectly  within  the 
bounds  of  easy  reading.  It  seems  es¬ 
sential,  If  we  are  to  gauge  that  effect, 
to  turn  back  to  the  first  edition.  This 
was  a  large  octavo,  with  no  name  on 
the  title-page,  but  with  a  symbolic 
back  presenting  a  malignant  snake 
flung  downwards  through  the  inane  by 
the  rays  that  dart  from  a  triangle  of 
light,  a  very  proper  preparation  for  the 
redundant  and  arcane  invocations  of 
the  text  within  the  covers. 

The  attack  of  the  utilitarians  had 
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been  chiefly  directed  against  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Byron,  and  the  new  poet 
evaded  the  censure  of  such  critics  by 
ignoring  in  the  main  the  influence  of 
that  daemonic  enchanter.  It  is  specious 
to  see  the  effect  df  Manfred  upon  Festus, 
but  in  point  of  fact  the  resemblance 
seems  to  result  from  a  common  study 
of  Faust.  Nor  has  the  Dr.  Faustus  of 
Marlowe— altliough,  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Lamb’s  Specimens  in  1808,  that 
majestic  poem  had  been  within  every 
one’s  reach— anything  very  definite  to 
do  with  Bailey’s  design.  This  was 
founded,  almost  too  closely,  on  that  of 
Goethe’s  Faust.  The  result  of  the  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  later  editions  has  been 
more  and  more  to  disguise  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  original  draft  of  Festus 
to  its  great  German  forerunner,  and  to 
this,  therefore,  with  the  edition  of  1839 
before  us,  we  must  give  a  moment’s 
attention. 

Bailey’s  poem  began,  not  as  it  does 
now,  but  with  an  abrupt  introduction 
of  the  reader  to  Heaven,  exactly  as  in 
Faust,  with  a  “Prolog  im  Hlmmel.’’  In 
each  case,  God  himself  speaks,  and  in 
a  triplet  of  verses.  There  is  a  “Chor 
der  Engel,”  called  by  Bailey  “Sera¬ 
phim”  and  “Cherubim,”  and  these  com¬ 
bine  in  a  great  burst  of  melodious 
adoration,  like  “die  hlmmelischen  Heer- 
schaaren”  in  Faust.  Lucifer  demands 
the  soul  of  Festus  to  sport  with,  ex¬ 
actly  as  Mephistopheles  asks  for  Faust. 
When  the  tempter  abruptly  appears 
to  his  meditating  mortal  victim,  the 
startled  “Who  art  thou,  pray?”  of  Fes¬ 
tus  is  precisely  the  “Wle  nennst  du 
dich?”  of  Faust.  Later  on,  Lucifer  and 
Festus  ride  Ruin  and  Darkness,  the 
black  colts  of  the  Evil  One,  exactly  as 
Faust  and  Mephistopheles  do  their 
black  steeds  after  the  Walpurgisnacht. 
In  the  1839  edition  of  Festus  the  lyrical 
element  is  very  much  more  prominent 
•  than  in  the  later  editions,  where  It  has 
been  steadily  superseded  by  blank 
verse.  These  odes  and  choruses  in  the 


original  text  are  plainly  modelled  upon 
the  lyrics  in  the  German  poem,  and, 
what  is  curious,  it  seems  to  be  rather 
the  second  than  the  first  part  of  Faust 
which  has  attracted  the  English  rhap- 
sodist,  whose  cantatas  closely  recall,  in 
their  form,  those  of  the  “Chor  seliger 
Knaben”  and  the  rest. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
mode  in  which  Goethe  influenced  the 
mind  of  the  young  Nottingham  poet, 
whose  masterpiece  was  to  be  the  most 
important  contribution  to  English  lit¬ 
erature  in  which  rivalry  with  Faust  is 
predominant.  Mr.  Bailey,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  never  resided  in  Germany,  and 
had  but  a  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
German  language.  The  only  direct  ref¬ 
erence  to  Goethe  which  I  have  found 
In  his  writings  occurs  in  The  Age,  where 
he  remarks  that — 

Wolfgang’s  Faust  flames  forth  the  fire 
divine 

In  many  a  solid  thought  and  glowing 
line— 

a  couplet  of  not  particularly  luminous 
criticism.  I  suppose  that  Bailey  was 
not  constrained  to  spell  out  the  original, 
since  by  1836  Goethe  was  not  without 
interpreters  in  this  country.  The  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Englishmen  with  Goethe 
as  a  force  hardly  existed  earlier  than 
1827,  when  Carlyle’s  two  great  essays 
made  their  mark.  In  1831  Abraham 
Hayward  led  the  army  of  translators, 
with  a  privately  printed  Faust;  and  in 
1832  a  certain  sensation  was  caused  in 
English  intellectual  circles  by  the  death 
of  Goethe,  a  reverberating  event.  Then 
followed  version  upon  version,  com¬ 
ment  upon  comment;  the  publication 
to  the  outer  world  of  Hayward  in  1833, 
in  1835  the  Faust  of  Dr.  Anster,  eagerly 
commended  by  the  Edinburgh  ReiHew, 
these,  we  may  shrewdly  conjecture, 
were  the  main  media  of  inspiration  to 
the  youthful  Bailey,  although  he  prob¬ 
ably  glanced  at  the  original.  Moreover 
there  existed  a  widely-circulated  port- 
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folio  of  designs  for  Fau»t  by  Ritzscb, 
with  some  text  in  English;  these  draw¬ 
ings  were  in  the  hands  of  the  infant 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  it  appears,  by  1836, 
and  may  very  well  have  stimulated  the 
imagination  of  the  adolescent  author 
of  Festus.  There  can  be,  at  all  events, 
no  awkwardness  in  comprehending 
that  the  latter,  without  any  deep 
knowledge  of  the  German  language, 
but  by  a  mere  happy  inevitable  in¬ 
stinct,  could  grasp  the  essential  char¬ 
acter  of  the  sublime  poem  of  Goethe, 
and  bend  its  design  to  his  own  ends. 
The  difficulty,  I  confess,  to  me  is  that, 
as  I  have  said,  Festus  seems  to  presup¬ 
pose  familiarity  with  some  scenes,  at 
least,  of  the  second  part  of  Faust, 
which  had  not  been  published  any¬ 
where  until  1831,  and  was  but  slowly 
and  confusedly  recognized  in  England. 

In  the  evolution  of  a  plot  the  English 
drama  was  far  less  successful  than  its 
German  exemplar.  The  great  disad¬ 
vantage  of  Festus  was  immediately  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  Its  lack  of  coherent  out¬ 
line.  Elizabeth  Barrett  remarked  that 
“the  fine  things  were  worth  looking 
for.  In  the  design  manquL"  Horne,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  Judicious  of 
admirers,  lamented  that  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  poem  was  unworthy  of  its 
eminent  beauties  of  detail.  The  plot 
of  Festus  is,  in  fact,  too  slight  to  bear 
the  heavy  robes  of  brocade  which  are 
hung  about  its  insufficiency.  To  make 
such  a  work  durably  weighty  it  should 
have  an  actual  story,  complicated  and 
animated  enough  to  arrest  attention. 
This  was  perfectly  comprehended  by 
Goethe  in  the  first  part  of  Faust.  But 
the  narrative  element  in  Festus  is  thin 
and  vague  to  excess.  The  hero  Is  a 
human  soul,  of  the  highest  gifts  and 
attainments,  doomed  to  despair  and 
melancholy,  and  unwillingly  enslaved 
to  sin.  The  mode  in  which  he  becomes 
the  plaything  of  the  arch-spirit  of  evil 
is  Impressive,  but  scarcely  intelligible; 
nor  are  the  relations  of  the  tempter  to 


his  victim  ever  realized  in  a  vividly 
dramatic  or  narrative  way.  It  would 
be  an  almost  Impossible  feat  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  “story”  or  plot  of  Festus  from 
its  lyrical  and  rhetorical  ornament 
One  has  to  face  the  fact  that  the  poem 
exists  in  and  for  these  purple  robes, 
and  that  it  is  essentially  a  series  of 
transcendent  visions,  each  clothed  upon 
by  a  fresh  set  of  more  or  less  sumptu¬ 
ous  and  redundant  imagery. 

The  keynote  of  Festus  is  a  spiritual 
optimism.  The  lesson  of  the  poem  was 
easily  perceived  to  be  insistence  upon 
the  ministry  of  evil  as  a  purifier.  Man 
was  to  pass  through  sin  as  through  a 
fire,  and  to  come  out  purged  from  the 
dross  of  humanity.  At  the  opening  of 
the  poem  the  note  of  hope  is  struck. 
In  spite  of  Lucifer,  and  of  all  his  in¬ 
genious  activity.  Earth  and  Man  are 
improving.  But  God  (the  youthful  Bai¬ 
ley  was  extraordinarily  familiar  with 
the  mind  of  the  Creator),  in  a  speech 
of  disconcerting  petulance,  dooms 
Eartli  to  end:  “Earth  to  death  is  given,” 
and  the  pitying  angels  cover  their 
faces.  It  is  by  playing  upon  the  de¬ 
pression  of  one  who  inhabits  an  orb 
which  is  about  to  be  annihilated  that 
Lucifer  obtains  his  ascendency  over 
the  spirit  of  Festus;  he  approaches  him 
in  the  guise  of  a  giant  force,  placable 
and  sane,  that  will  give  the  longed-for 
happiness.  But  Festus  rejects  all  the 
vulgar  forms  of  joy:— 

Spirit, 

It  is  not  bliss  I  seek;  I  care  not  for  it 
I  am  above  the  low  delights  of  life. 
The  life  I  live  is  in  a  dark  cold  cavern. 
Where  I  wander  up  and  down,  feeling 
for  something 

Which  is  to  be;  and  must  be;  what,  I 
know  not; 

But  the  incarnation  of  my  destiny 
Is  nigh  .  .  . 

The  worm  of  the  world  hath  eaten  out 
my  heart 

Lucifer  is  equal  to  the  opportunity;  he 
promises  to  renew  the'  heart  of  Festus 
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within  him,  and  to  endow  it  with  im¬ 
mortality  in  spite  of  God.  Festus  wav¬ 
ers,  but  be  is  now  launched  upon  a 
career  of  supernatural  adventures,  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  a  succession  of  scenes 
and  visions.  These  are  pleasing  in 
proportion  with  their  seriousness,  for 
Mr.  Bailey  had  none  of  Goethe’s  gift 
of  laughter,  and  his  “comic  relief’  is 
invariably  deplorable.  It  is  in  his  com¬ 
munion  with  infinity,  in  his  pictures  of 
impassioned  spiritual  life,  that  he  is 
successful,  and  bis  fiights  are  most 
fully  to  be  trusted  when  they  carry  him 
farthest  up  into  the  empyrean. 

If  we  analyze  the  narrative  of  Festua, 
we  are  led  to  strange  and  awkward 
conclusions.  The  Spirit  of  Evil,  em¬ 
bodied  In  Lucifer,  rarely  coincides  with 
the  ethical  action  of  guilt,  and  is  often 
actually  in  coliision  with  it.  One  does 
not  see  what  Lucifer  has  to  gain  from 
his  ascendency  over  Festus,  since  that 
personage  continues  melancholy,  active 
in  aspiration,  in  will  passionately  vir¬ 
tuous.  The  great  evidence  of  his  spir¬ 
itual  peril  is  the  yielding  of  his  intel¬ 
lect  to  the  Devil,  but  Mr.  Bailey  is  too 
delicate  to  carry  out  this  submission 
to  any  practical  issue.  If  Lucifer  Is 
very  audacious,  Festus  does  not  em¬ 
brace  the  wicked  suggestion,  but  turns 
and  rates  the  tempter,  in  tones  digni¬ 
fied  and  courteous,  like  those  of  Dr. 
Primrose  reproving  sin  In  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
hill.  On  their  Walpurgisnacht-ride 
over  the  world,  Festus  and  Lucifer 
overhear  an  island-people,  on  their 
knees  before  a  maiden  fair,  singing 
“Hail  Victoria!  Princess,  hall!’’  (A.D. 
1837),  and  quaintly  enough  it  seems  to 
be  gratitude  to  Lucifer  for  having 
shown  him  this  patriotic  scene  which 
finally  conquers  the  scruples  of  Festus 
and  binds  him  to  the  tempter. 

The  central  incidents  of  the  poem  are 
sometimes  difiScult  to  follow.  Lucifer 
takes  Festus  up  into  the  planet  Venus, 
where  they  have  an  interview  with  the 
Muse,  and  where  Angela,  the  dead  love 


of  Festus,  appears  to  him.  The  scene 
changes  to  earth,  and  Festus  is  discov¬ 
ered  with  one  “my  Helen’’  at  what  the 
stage-direction  calls  “a  large  party  and 
entertainment.’’  This  episode,  or  lyri¬ 
cal  intermezzo,  is  long,  and  breaks  the 
poem  into  two  parts;  it  was  considered 
very  sprightly  in  the  “forties.’’  Festus 
sings  the  following  song: — 

Thy  nature  is  so  pure  and  fine, 

’Tis  most  like  wine; 

Thy  blood,  which  blushes  thro’  each 
vein. 

Rosy  champagne; 

And  the  fair  skin  which  o’er  it  grows. 
Bright  as  its  snows. 

Thy  wit,  which  thou  dost  work  so  well. 
Is  like  cool  moselle; 

Like  Madeira,  bright  and  warm. 

Is  thy  smile’s  charm; 

Claret’s  glory  hath  thine  eye. 

Or  mine  must  lie; 

But  nought  can  like  thy  lip  possess 
Deliciousness! 

And  now  that  thou  art  divinely  merry, 
I’ll  kiss  and  call  thee— sparkling  sherry. 

When  Bailey  is  “divinely  merry’’  he 
puts  the  Muses  out  of  countenance;  yet 
this  amazing  anacreontic  has  survived 
through  all  the  editions  of  Festus.  The 
social  occasion  which  opens  with  this 
gaiety  proves  a  very  lengthy  and  ani¬ 
mated  affair;  there  are  rompings  and 
singing  of  arch  songs,  and  the  discom¬ 
fortable  practice  of  wearing,  beneath 
the  lamp,  wreaths  of  fiowers  which 
have  been  dipped  in  the  wine-cup, 
much  prevails.  An  extraordinary  num¬ 
ber  of  kisses,  and  vow'S,  and  amor¬ 
ous  forfeits  are  exchanged,  and  Luci¬ 
fer  takes  a  modest  and  agreeable  part 
in  the  entertainment.  But  at  Notting¬ 
ham,  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  the 
most  successful  evening  parties  came 
to  an  end  before  midnight,  and  one 
George  having  gone  so  far  as  to  pro¬ 
pose  that  a  certain  Fanny  should  “fold 
him  bee-like  on  her  bosom’s  gentle 
tide,’’  both  Festus  and  Lucifer  feel  that 
it  is  time  to  separate,  and  the  latter 
proposes  that  George  should  “shake 
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bauds,  man,  with  eternity,”  or,  in  other 
words,  should  go  home  to  bed.  The 
stage-direction  is,  “They  break  up.” 

From  these  faded  pleasantries  it  is 
strange  to  turn  to  the  serious  portions 
of  the  poem,  which  have  preserved  to 
a  remarkable  degree  their  freshness 
and  sonority.  Almost  immediately 
after  this  “party,”  so  unhappy  in  its 
provinciality,  we  come  upon  a  scene 
admirably  dramatic  in  tone,  and  in  its 
excellent  ironic  note  of  mockery  not 
unworthy  of  Goethe  or  of  Ibsen,  in 
which  Lucifer,  in  the  guise  of  a  ranter 
at  the  door  of  a  church,  preaches  to 
the  crowd  a  sermon  on  predestination, 
fooling  his  audience  savagely,  till,  at 
last,  they  perceive  his  intention  and 
turn  to  kill  him.  There  is  nothing  of 
its  kind  finer  in  the  poetry  of  that  age 
than  this  magnificent  sermon  where  it 
turns  from  persiflage  to  contemptuous 
invective.  “Tremble!”  cries  Lucifer  to 
bis  conventional  congregation— 

Tremble!  ye  dare  not  believe. 
No,  cowards!  sooner  than  believe  ye 
would  die. 

Die  .with  the  black  lie  flapping  on  your 
lips 

Like  the  soot-flake  upon  a  burning  bar. 
Be  merry,  happy  if  ye  can:  think  never 
Of  him  who  slays  your  souls,  nor  Him 
who  saves,— 

There’s  time  enough  for  that  when 
you’re  a-dylng! 

Men  are  not  to  resist— such  is  the 
gospel  of  Lucifer;  let  yourselves  go,  he 
preaches,  be  swept  on.  Resistance  is 
the  beginning  of  spiritual  life,  it  gives 
God  his  chance  for  leverage.  “Prance 
merrily  off,  skim  like  bubbles  on  the 
river,  for  then  you  are  sure  to  come  to 
me.”  This  is  very  Goethesque:  “stiirzt 
euch  in  Peneios’  Fluth!”  one  remem¬ 
bers. 

Although  the  subject  is  so  audacious 
and  apocalyptical,  the  text  of  the  first 
edition  of  Festus  is  remarkable  for  sim¬ 
plicity  of  diction.  There  is  a  general 
absence  of  pomposity;  the  author  Is  in¬ 


spired,  with  evident  earnestness,  by  a 
genuine  ecstasy  of  spiritual  life.  He 
submits  to  “visions  of  sublime  convo¬ 
cation,”  but  he  avoids  the  error  of 
translating  these  into  swollen  and  pre¬ 
posterous  language.  It  is  the  more 
needful  to  insist  on  this,  because  in 
later  editions  Bailey  contrived  to  spoil 
his  poem  in  this  respect  He  lost  a 
great  deal  of  his  directness  of  speech, 
and  he  substituted  for  it,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  a  bombastic  splendor 
which  did  him  grievous  wrong.  But 
the  blank  verse  of  the  original  Festus, 
which  has  something  of  the  best  parts 
of  Young’s  Night  Thoughts  (that  very 
stately  piece  of  elaborate  rhetoric, 
nowadays  so  unjustly  decried),  is  plain, 
full,  and  direct,  with  curious  touches 
of  realism.  Its  lyrics  are  less  happy. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  ballad  of  “The 
Gipsy  Maid,”,  w'e  have  such  a  vivid 
improvisation  as  we  could  imagine  a 
bard  composing  by  a  watch-fire  in  a 
mountain-pass,  with  no  art,  no  care, 
yet  with  a  long  breath  of  melancholy 
music.  But,  in  the  main,  It  Is  the  non- 
lyrical  parts  of  Festus  which  fascinate 
its  readers  now  as  they  did  those  of 
sixty  years  ago,  by  their  unsatisfied 
yearnings  after  Infinity,  their  enfran¬ 
chised  metaphysical  speculation,  and 
their  uplifted  clarion-cries  of  melody 
and  vision. 

HI. 

Reviewers  of  the  prevailing  school, 
who  held  that  poetry  should  be  ra¬ 
tional,  broad  and  calm,  received  Festus 
in  1839  with  bewilderment.  To  some 
of  them  it  seemed  less  an  achievement 
In  art  than  an  exercise  in  theological 
mysticism  run  mad.  But  the  general 
verdict  of  the  best  judges  was  highly 
favorable,  and  when  it  became  known 
that  it  was  the  production  of  a  youth 
of  two-and-twenty,  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  portent.  There  seemed 
nothing  preposterous  In  comparing 
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such  a  work  with  the  famous  monu- 
meuts  of  literary  precocity,  with  the 
Otle  on  ChriHt’s  Nativity,  with  the  Essay 
on  Criticism,  with  Endymion.  What 
might  not  the  author  attain  to?  It 
could  not  be  questioned  that  Festus  was 
a  better  poem  than  Queen  Mab;  why 
should  young  Bailey  not  grow  up  to 
be  as  great  a  poet  as  Shelley?  Already 
be  possessed  sustained  powers  of  a 
very  high  order.  He  had  actually 
achieved,  at  these  his  tender  years,  a 
body  of  philosophical  verse,  strenuous, 
fervent  and  elevated.  He  had  already, 
as  Swift  might  have  said,  his  wings 
and  his  music.  What  be  lacked  was 
w'hat  youth  never  possesses,  a  sense  of 
proportion,  a  delicacy  of  workmanship, 
a  full  command  over  his  materials. 
These  would  naturally  follow  with  the 
ripening  years,  “w’hich  mellow  what 
we  write  to  the  dull  sweets  of  rhyme.” 

By  what  inscrutable  fate  was  it  or¬ 
dained  that  in  this  case  the  gifts  never 
ripened  at  all?  At  twenty -three  Bai¬ 
ley  was  perhaps  the  most  “promising” 
of  living  English  poets,  and  at  eighty* 
six  that  promise  was  still  to  be  ful¬ 
filled.  In  1902,  as  in  1839,  Philip  James 
Bailey  w’as  the  author  of  Festus, 
neither  more  nor  less.  Had  he  died  in 
the  last-mentioned  year  he  would  have 
retained  a  foremost  place  among  our 
“Inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown”;  he 
would  be  habitually  mentioned  with 
Chatterton.  But,  by  the  oddest  irony, 
he  survived,  actively  endeavoring  to 
Improve  his  position,  until  extreme  old 
age,  and  yet  w'as  never  able  to  recap¬ 
ture  his  earliest  melody  and  fervor. 
Meanwhile  his  arrested  development 
and  successive  mishaps  did  not  affect 
to  any  appreciable  degree  the  fate  of 
his  solitary  production,  which  contin¬ 
ued  and  continues  still  to  have  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.  The  case  is  odd  In 
Itself  and  singular  in  the  history  of  our 
literature. 

The  earliest  reception  of  Festus  was 
mainly  by  those  most  intimately  inter¬ 


ested  in  the  art  of  poetry.  Tennyson, 
Bulwer  Lyttou,  Thackeray,  the  Brown¬ 
ings  and  Hoi'iie  were  among  its  few 
original  admirers  and  advocates.  But 
as  time  went  on  the  ring  of  readers 
spread  further  outwards  and  became 
steadily  less  esoteric.  The  edition  of 
1846,  which  bore  the  author’s  name  on 
the  title-page,  greatly  added  to  the 
quantity  of  bis  readers,  but  took  some¬ 
thing  from  their  quality.  Tennyson, 
who  had  been  rapturous,  while  advis¬ 
ing  FitzGerald  to  read  Fesfus— “There 
are  really  very  grand  things  in  it” — 
confessed  that  his  correspondent  would 
“most  likely  find  it  a  great  bore.”  (Any 
human  being,  by  the  way,  less  likely 
to  appreciate  Festus  than  FitzGerald 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.)  The 
Brownings,  even,  now  saw  spots  in  the 
sun.  But  with  this  slackening  of  tech¬ 
nical  or>professional  interest  in  Bailey, 
there  grew  up  a  public  sympathy 
founded  on  the  matter  of  his  poem,  its 
theological  positions,  its  doctrine  of  ul¬ 
timate  salvation,  its  bewitching  theory 
of  remedial  chastisement,  its  universal* 
ism.  This  process  of  divorce  from  the 
purely  literary  current  of  the  time  has 
continued  ever  since,  and  is  the  cause 
of  several  of  the  anomalies  of  Mr.  Bai¬ 
ley’s  celebrity. 

Borne  on  the  tide  of  imaginative 
earnestness,  the  young  author  had  de¬ 
clared  that  whatever  he  had  received, 
in  a  rush  of  improvisation,  was  made 
Independent  of  the  workmanlike  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  art  by  the  fulness  of  his 
message  and  the  abundance  of  his  im¬ 
agery.  With  incomparable  boldness, 
this  lad  of  twenty-three  had  written  as 
the  colophon  of  his  poem:— 

Read  this,  world!  He  who  writes  is 
dead  to  thee. 

But  still  lives  In  these  leaves.  He 
spake  inspired: 

Night  and  day,  thought  came  un¬ 
helped,  undeslred. 

Like  blood  to  his  heart 

This  Is  an  impressive  attitude,  so  long 
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as  the  inspiration  lasts;  but  suppose  it 
to  be  withdrawn?  It  is  then  that  the 
rhapsodist  feels  the  lack  of  that  craft 
and  discipline  of  art  which  he  scorned 
in  the  hour  of  his  prophetic  afflatus. 
There  was  never  a  greater  disappoint¬ 
ment  than  attended  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Bailey’s  second  volume,  The  Angel 
World,  in  1850.  The  opportunity  was 
matchless,  since  a  generation  had  now 
grown  up  emancipated  from  all  the 
sedative  legislation  of  Southey  and 
Taylor.  Highly-colored  poetry  was  at 
present  in  fashion;  imagination  had 
reasserted  its  supremacy  over  reason. 
There  was  no  fear  that  Bailey’s  verse 
would  be  reproved  because  of  its  ex¬ 
cess  of  force  and  fervor.  But  The  Angel 
World,  in  Jeffrey’s  phrase,  “wouldn’t 
do.’’  It  was  a  kind  of  celestial  romance 
in  blank  verse,  faintly  reminiscent  of 
Eloa  and  still  more  faintly  of  The  Loves 
of  the  Angels.  It  repeated,  in  less  se¬ 
ductive  accents,  the  universalist  dogma 
of  Festus—sood  and  bad  alike  were 
finally  to  be  lapped  in  the  mantle  of 
the  Eternal  rest: 

They  who  had  erred  and  they  who 
taught  to  err. 

Along  with  those  who,  wise  and  pure, 
withstood. 

But  it  was,  either  as  a  tale  or  as  a 
sermon,  extraordinarily  unexhilarating. 
However,  although  the  little  volume 
has  never  been  re-issued,  the  reader 
may  in  this  matter  indolently  form  his 
own  opinion,  since  Bailey,  finding  that 
people  would  not  accept  The  Angel 
World,  formed  an  ingenious  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  project,  which  he  continued  to 
carry  out  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  If  a 
poem  was  received  by  the  critics  and 
the  public  with  marked  disfavor,  he 
would  be  even  with  them  by  putting  it 
bodily  into  the  next  edition  of  Festus. 
The  argument  in  his  mind  seems  to 
have  been  something  like  this:  “You 
won’t  read  my  new  piece,  and  you  say 
you  prefer  Festust  Very  well,  then  It 


shall  form  part  of  Festus,  and  so  you 
will  be  obliged  to  read  it’’  According¬ 
ly,  as  research  will  prove,  The  Angel 
World  was  broken  into  two  parts,  and 
was  silently  implanted  in  the  middle 
of  the  next  edition  of  Festus,  with  such 
verbal  adaptations  as  were  necessary, 
but  otherwise  without  change. 

Internal  evidence  tends  to  show  that 
the  crushing  failure  of  The  Angel  World 
convinced  the  poet  of  his  error  in  de¬ 
pending  wholly  on  improvisation  or 
“inspiration.’’  In  1855  he  published 
The  Mystic,  a  volume  which  displays  a 
close  preoccupation  with  form.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  three  unrelated  poems,  of  which 
the  first  is  modelled  on  Shelley’s  Alas- 
tor,  while  the  second,  called  “A  Spirit¬ 
ual  Legend,’’  is  a  strenuous  and  almost 
violent  pastiche  of  Miltonic  blank  verse, 
the  stresses  and  inversions  and  elisions 
of  the  rhythm  of  Paradise  Lost  being 
reproduced  as  though  for  a  wager.  In 
particular,  the  Miltonic  use  of  proper 
names  is  introduced  without  restraint, 
so  as  to  produce  at  length  an  almost 
ludicrous  effect,  although  often  in  itself 
beautiful  in  its  full  echo  of  Milton: 

By  great  Shedad,  city  occult,  whose 
walls 

Towered  in  alternate  tiers  of  silver  and 
gold; 

Where  bright  Herat,  city  of  roses, 
lights 

With  dome  and  minaret  the  landskip 
green; 

Damasek  old,  old  Byblos,  or  Babel, 

Or  Tchelminar,  or  Baalbek,  or  where 
Balkh, 

Mother  of  cities,  murally  encrowned. 
Mourns. 

There  are  magnificent  lines  In  both 
these  poems,  but  especially  in  “A  Spir¬ 
itual  Legend.’’  The  fault  of  them  Is 
their  obscurity,  their  vagueness;  it  is, 
frankly,  impossible  to  know  what  The 
Mystic  is  all  about.  They  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  mainly  as  exercises  in  versifi¬ 
cation,  undertaken,  oddly  and  perhaps 
pathetically,  by  a  poet  who  felt  that 
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something  divine,  a  gift  of  youth,  was 
slipping  from  him,  and  who  determined 
to  recapture  it  by  a  tardy  and  vain  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  form  and  structure 
of  verse. 

Certain  fragments  of  the  volume  of 
1855  were  shredded,  in  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  fashion  already  mentioned,  into  . 
the  ever-swelling  Festus,  although  most 
of  The  Mystic  was  rebellious  to  this 
kind  of  adaptation.  But  Bailey  had 
formed  the  idea,  long  before  this,  that 
the  original  outline  of  Festus  was  sufla- 
clently  elastic  to  be  stretched  indefi¬ 
nitely:  “more  or  less’’— ambiguous 
phrase!— he  had  perceived  this  from 
the  beginning,  he  wrote  in  1889.  He 
worked  everything  into  the  design  of 
bis  drama,  he  accounted  for  all  bis 
later  fancies  and  rhapsodies  by  think¬ 
ing,  “This  will  do  for  Festus.”  He 
thought  that  there  had  been  revealed 
to  him  a  new  and  more  rational  idea 
of  Hell,  and  he  now  scarcely  wrote 
anything  in  which  his  ideas  of  the 
limitation  of  punishment  and  the 
eternity  of  universal  bliss  did  not  find 
place. 

A  curious  example  of  this  persistency 
may  be  given.  The  last  of  the  three 
pieces  which  form  the  volume  of  1855 
is  a  ballad  called  “A  Fairy  Tale’’;  it 
is  one  of  Bailey’s  least  fortunate  pro¬ 
ductions,  a  languid  and  insipid  story 
of  how  a  little  girl  was  disporting  at 
eve  in  a  verdant  ring,  when  she  was 
pounced  down  upon  by  the  fairies,  and 
persuaded  to  live  with  them.  The 
hasty  reader  might  easily  see  in  this 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  unusually  guile¬ 
less  and  puerile  early  Victorian  mock- 
romance,  but  if  he  pushes  on  he  will 
find  his  Bailey.  The  little  girl  casually 
discovers  that  the  fairies  are  greatly 
depressed  by  their  lack  of  a  soul,  so 
she  sits  up  at  the  fiower-embroidered 
banquet  and  eloquently  propounds  to 
Sir  Oberon  and  to  “divine  Tltania, 
night’s  incomparable  queen,’’  the  glad 
theory  of  universal  salvation.  It  really 


became  with  Bailey  a  King  Charles’s 
head. 

Of  the  later  publications  of  Mr.  Bai¬ 
ley  it  is  kinder  not  to  speak  in  detail. 
The  Age,  of  1858,  was  a  satire  on  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  day,  in 
heroic  couplets;  Universal  Hymn,  in 
'Thomsonian  blank  verse,  of  1867,  was 
cut  up,  in  the  usual  way,  to  feed  that 
poetical  Oliver  ’Twist,  the  insatiable 
Festus;  'Nottingham  Castle,  of  1878,  was 
an  attempt  at  an  historical  ode  In  the 
grand  style.  No  poet  ever  did  more  in 
his  later  years  to  destroy  the  favorable 
impression  created  by  the  writings  of 
his  youth.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  Mr.  Bailey  has  given  up  the 
vain  attempt  to  attract  readers  to  his 
miscellaneous  writings.  He  frankly 
abandoned  them,  and  we  need  not 
dwell  upon  them.  He  could  afford  to 
throw  these  punier  children  of  his  brain 
to  the  wolves,  because  of  the  really 
formidable  proportions  which  his  first¬ 
born  had  gradually  attained.  To  a  re¬ 
cent  visitor  he  said,  plainly,  that  he 
was  the  author  of  one  book,  and  that 
is  what  be  will  remain  in  the  chronicle 
of  literature.  His  obstinate  determina¬ 
tion  to  present  his  string  of  scenes  as 
a  whole,  in  spite  of  the  hopelessly  in¬ 
vertebrate  character  of  the  design,  has 
in  the  end  led  to  a  sort  of  acceptation 
of  Festus  as  a  definite  achievement. 

IV. 

Of  attempts  to  “place’’  the  author  of 
Festus  In  relation  to  other  authors,  the 
earliest,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover, 
was  that  made  by  Robert  Chambers  In 
1858.  This  careful  critic,  surveying  the 
literature  of  his  day,  observed  “a  group 
of  philosophical  poets— men  of  un¬ 
doubted  talent,  learning  and  poetic  Im¬ 
agination,  but  too  often  obscure,  mys¬ 
tical  and  extravagant"  'This  group, 
he  explained,  consisted  of  P.  J.  Bailey, 
Robert  Browning  and  Richard  Hengist 
Home.  To-day  the  differences  betweM 
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Festus,  Paracelsus  and  Orion  are  more 
striking  than  the  similarities,  but  Bai¬ 
ley  had  a  pronounced  admiratiou  for 
both  the  latter  poems.  For  the  Brown¬ 
ings  Mr.  Bailey  preserved  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  regard,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
their  style  upon  his.*  In  fact,  we  look 
in  vain  for  contemporary  influences  in 
Festus;  Goethe  for  matter,  Milton, 
Thomson  and  Shelley  for  manner,  were 
Bailey’s  masters,  and  occasionally  he 
was  faintly  touched  by  Byron.  It  will 
be  found  that  what  was  ultimately  dis¬ 
carded  from  Festus  as  immature  is  in 
the  main  Byronlc.  The  prevailing  By- 
ronism  was  a  weed  which  he  uprooted 
from  his  poetic  garden,  as  Tennyson 
and  Browning  are  said  to  have  done 
from  theirs. 

Mr.  Bailey’s  Interest  In  the  successive 
generations  which  he  saw  rise  up  and 
pass  away  was  kindly  but  fluctuating. 
He  liked  a  gorgeous  texture  in  poetry, 
and  was  therefore  attracted  to  D.  G. 
Rossetti  and  much  later  to  Lord  de 
Tabley.  About  1872-75  he  Indulged, 
anonymously,  in  a  certain  amount  of 
reviewing,  and  said  very  kind  and  deli¬ 
cate  things  about  some  of  the  poets 
that  were  at  that  time  making  their 
first  bow  to  the  public.  But  more  in¬ 
teresting  is  the  fact  that  in  the  fifties 
he  was  taken  as  a  model  by  a  group  of 
writers  who  made  a  great  stir  for  the 
moment,  and  are  now  too  readily  forgot¬ 
ten.  These  were  the  Spasmodists,  as 
they  were  called,  who  accepted  the 
rather  formless  Festus  as  the  pattern 
for  huge  semi-dramatic  pieces  more 
amorphous  still;  Alexander  Smith,  in 
A  Life  Drama  (1853),  Sydney  Dobell,  In 
Balder  (1854),  and  J.  Stanyan  Bigg,  in 
Niffht  and  the  Soul  (1854),  displayed 
themselves  as  the  docile  and  reverent 
offspring  of  Bailey.  Why  the  influence 
of  Festus  suddenly,  after  so  many 


years,  made  its  appearance  thus  sown 
broadcast,  is  curious,  and  curious  too 
the  extravagance  of  these  imitations. 
Perhaps  no  one  ever  soared  and  sank 
so  violently  as  did  the  author  of  'Night 
and  the  Soul.  Yet  even  the  Spasmod¬ 
ists  had  merits,  which  might  detain  a 
critic,  but  here  they  are  interesting  to 
us  only  as  a  cluster  of  satellites  oddly 
circling  round  the  planet  of  Festus  in 
its  mid-career. 

The  Spasmodists  imitated  Mr.  Bai¬ 
ley’s  ecstasy,  but  not  bis  moral  earnest¬ 
ness  and  not  bis  original  strain  of  reli¬ 
gious  philosophy.  His  was  a  mind  of 
greater  w-eight  and  fuller  body  than 
theirs.  He  was  often  redundant  and 
sometimes  nebulous,  but  there  was  al¬ 
ways  something  definite  behind  the 
colored  cloud.  His  occasional  excur¬ 
sions  into  prose  were  not  fortunate,  for 
his  style  was  awkward  and  heavy,  and 
he  liked  to  coin  impossible  words:  he 
says  “evilhood,”  for  instance,  although 
even  he  sems  to  have  blenched  before 
the  use  of  “goodhood,”*  His  prose  was 
unattractive,  therefore,  but  it  is  worth 
examining,  because  It  reveals  the  In¬ 
tense  convictions  which  led  the  writer 
onward.  In  natural  temperament,  I 
think,  Mr,  Bailey  was  timid,  but  in  his 
determination  to  thrust  bis  message  on 
the  world  he  showed  an  absolute  cour¬ 
age  which  neither  ridicule,  nor  argu¬ 
ment,  nor  neglect  could  shake  in  the 
slightest  degree.  And  this  may  bring 
us  to  a  reflection  to  which  the  study 
of  Festus  must  inevitably  lead,  namely 
that  in  this  his  single-minded  earnest¬ 
ness  lay  the  secret  of  Mr.  Bailey’s  re¬ 
ward.  A  word  to  indicate  In  what  way 
this  operated  must  close  this  brief 
study  of  his  work  and  character. 

By  a  curious  misuse  of  a  phrase 
which  has  become  almost  a  Journalistic 
cUchi,  Mr.  Bailey  has  been  recently 


*  MIm  F.  C.  Cai«7,  tbe  nlec*  and  constant  probably  In  1840,  as  the  gift  of  Westland  Mars- 
companion  of  Hr.  Bailey,  tells  me  tbat  her  ton.  This  disposes  of  sny  idea  of  the  Inflnence 
node  became  acquainted  with  “Paracelsus' *  Im-  of  the  earlier  on  the  later  poem, 
mediately  after  the  publication  of  “Festus,” 
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called  a  “poet’s  poet.”  If  this  term  has 
a  meaning  at  all,  It  refers  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  which  makes  certain  writers,  whose 
nature  leads  them  to  peculiar  delicacy 
of  workmanship,  favorites  with  their 
fellow-craftsmen,  although  little  com¬ 
prehended  by  the  vulgar,  Mr.  Bailey 
was  the  exact  opposite  of  these  poets. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  work  to  at¬ 
tract  students  of  what  is  exquisitely 
put,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  has  been  little 
appreciated  by  these  rarer  spirits.  His 
form  is  so  piain  as  to  be  negligible;  It 
is  in  his  matter,  in  his  ethical  attitude, 
that  he  is  found  attractive  by  those— 
and  they  are  numerous— who  In  several 
generations  have  come  under  his  spell. 

appeals  to  the  non-literary  tem¬ 
perament,  which  is  something  very  dif¬ 
ferent  indeed  from  saying  that  it  ap- 

Tbe  n>rtnlghtl7  Barlew. 


peals  to  the  anti-literary.  Those  who 
love  It  appreciate  its  Imagery,  its  large 
music,  its  spacious  landscape,  but  they 
value  it  mainly  for  its  teaching.  No 
purely  aesthetic  estimate  of  the  poem 
will  satisfy  those  who  reply,  ‘‘Yes, 
what  you  say  is  technically  true,  no 
doubt;  but  it  has  helped  and  com¬ 
forted  me,  and  it  helps  me  still.”  In 
many  a  distant  home,  in  America  even 
oftener  than  in  Great  Britain,  a  visit 
to  some  invalid’s  room  would  reveal 
the  presence  of  two  volumes  on  the 
bed,  the  one  a  Bible,  the  other  Festus. 
This  is  an  element  in  the  popularity  of 
Mr.  Bailey  which  criticism  is  powerless 
to  analyze.  But  no  consideration  of 
his  remarkable  career  is  complete  if  a 
record  of  it  is  neglected. 

Edmund  Oosae. 


SOME  GOSSIP  ABOUT  OLD  PRINTS. 

BY  LIBUT. -COLONEL  C.  A  OOUBT,  C.M.G. 


Few  of  US  expect  any  remarkable  In¬ 
itiative  on  the  part  of  a  Government 
office,  and  it  is  therefore  with  the  great¬ 
er  pleasure  that  many  people  In  all 
classes  of  life  will  have  read  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  projected  a  Loan  Exhibition 
of  Engraving  and  Etching  for  the 
early  months  of  next  year.  The  news 
will  he  welcomed  by  the  wide  and 
ever-increasing  circle  of  enthusiastic 
print-collectors,  who  have  hitherto 
been  seldom  able  to  examine  and  com¬ 
pare  at  their  leisure  the  best  work  of 
the  leading  exponents  of  this  fascinat¬ 
ing  art. 

Superb  as  is  the  collection  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  models  of  cour¬ 
tesy  though  the  attendants  are,  the 
Print  Room  Is  undeniably  more  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  examination  of  single  speci¬ 
mens  than  to  the  survey  of  a  period 


or  of  a  style.  The  prints  are  all  stored 
away  in  portfolios,  and  some  time  is 
necessarily  lost  in  tracing  them  and 
presenting  them  to  visitors,  with  the 
consequence  that  this  storehouse  of 
gems  is  but  little  known  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  Space  is  wanting,  and  al¬ 
so  the  means  of  exhibiting  specimens 
on  the  walls.  What  is  required  is  a 
separate  establishment,  a  large  gallery 
for  exhibition,  a  more  generous  endow¬ 
ment,  and  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
great  artistic  value  of  the  treasures 
amassed  by  the  intelligent  foresight  of 
our  predecessors. 

Another  point  deserving  of  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  Government,  now  that  ,lt 
is  engaged  in  turning  its  swords  into 
“scrapers,”  Is  the  question  of  revising 
the  very  strict  rules  which  debar  the 
Museum  from  lending  their  fine  prints 
even  for  the  purposes  of  an  official  ex- 
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hlbitioQ.  These  precautions  are  really 
excessive,  and  might  at  least  be  re¬ 
laxed  in  the  case  of  the  numerous  du¬ 
plicates  which  the  Museum  possesses. 
After  all,  the  prints  belong  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  nation  has  the  right  to 
look  at  them. 

The  programme  of  the  forthcoming 
Exhibition  is  a  very  extensive  one, 
embracing  as  it  does  old  and  modern 
copper  and  steel  engravings,  line,  mez¬ 
zotint,  stipple,  aquatint,  and  etching. 
I  shall  only  venture  one  criticism  of 
the  scheme— namely,  that,  although  it 
is  on  a  smaller  scale  than  what  was 
first  contemplated,  it  is  still  too  pre¬ 
tentious  and  covers  too  wide  a  field, 
affording  grounds  for  doubt  whether 
the  offlciaM  have  quite  realized  the 
magniM^e  of  the  ambitious  task  they 
have  set  themselves  with  such  a  light 
heart.  It  would  have  been  better,  in 
my  opinion,  to  have  restricted  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  to  one  period  or  one  style  of 
engraving— say,  the  mezzotints  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century— 
and' to  have  postponed  the  remainder 
of  the  scheme  to  a  later  date.  Even 
with  such  a  more  moderate  pro¬ 
gramme  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  prints  would  have  proved  no 
light  task;  for  no  two  mezzotinters 
work  alike,  and  each  one  expresses  his 
own  artistic  temperament  and  individ¬ 
uality  in  his  plates.  It  is  also  hardly 
fair  upon  those  who  worked  in  the 
dainty  and  delicate  art  of  stippling  to 
place  their  miniatures— for  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  really  deserve  the  name — along¬ 
side  the  grand,  bold,  and  powerful 
mezzotints  of  a  Richard  Earlom  or  a 
Valentine  Green.  It  is  even  less  fair 
upon  the  old  line  artists;  for  the  depth, 
tone,  poetry,  and  richness  of  mezzo¬ 
tint  spoil  the  eye  for  the  simultaneous 
consideration  and  enjoyment  of  the 
masterpieces  of  line  engraving. 

What  the  modem  mezzotinters  will 
think  of  being  placed  alongside  the 
great  engravers  of  the  past  I  do  not 


know.  A  few— alas!  how  few— will 
bear  the  comparison;  but  machine- 
made  paper  and  steel-faced  plates, 
combined  with  the  absence  of  the  ton¬ 
ing  and  mellowing  effect  of  time,  will 
place  them  at  a  grievous  disadvantage 
in  such  high  company. 

If  the  idea  is  merely  to  please  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  no  doubt  the  catholic  taste  of  the 
Board  will  attract  numbers  to  South 
Kensington;  but  the  tremendous  diffi¬ 
culty  of  choice  in  so  wide  a  field  will 
scarcely  permit  the  Board  to  fulfil  its 
educational  mission  with  desirable 
completeness,  and  there  is  a  danger  of 
interest  lapsing  in  a  wilderness  of  en¬ 
graved  space.  Take  mezzotints,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  It  is  no  doubt  easy  to  name, 
and  perhaps  to  secure  on  loan,  a  few 
hundreds  of  the  best  known  and  most 
desirable  prints;  but  to  convey  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  instructive  exposition  of 
this  finest  of  fine  arts,  much  order, 
method,  and  research  are  required.  It 
would  be  necessary,  as  an  act  of  bare 
Justice,  to  begin  with  Ludwig  von  Sle- 
gen’s  portrait  of  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
Dowager  Landgravine  of  Hesse,  the 
first  known  example  of  mezzotint,  dat¬ 
ing  from  1642;  to  follow  it  by  Prince 
Rupert’s  Great  Executioner,  produced 
sixteen  years  later;  and  then  to  ex¬ 
hibit.  step  by  step,  by  means  of  the 
choicest  works  of  all  the  best  masters, 
the  gradual  advance  of  the  art  to  the 
perfection  It  achieved  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Nor 
would  it  be  either  unwise  or  unprofita¬ 
ble  to  mark  the  decline  of  the  art,  after 
the  last  of  the  later  masters,  S.  W.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Charles  Turner,  David  Lucas, 
and  Samuel  Cousins  had  done  their 
best  work.  It  would  also  be  well  not 
only  to  give  portraits  of  the  engravers 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  but  to  fol¬ 
low  each  one  by  his  choicest  examples 
in  their  various  “states,”  and  to  show 
examples  of  altered  and  touched  plates 
and  of  reverses  or  counter-proofs.  IV), 
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be  complete  sucb  uu  Exhibition  should 
show  the  copper-plates  themselves  in 
their  various  states  of  preparation, 
more  particulariy  in  the  stages  of  the 
iwocess  known  as  “laying  the  ground,” 
in  which  I  think  modern  practice  has 
gone  astray,  and  also  to  show  the 
cradles,  scrapers,  roulettes,  and  bur¬ 
nishers  used  by  engravers  at  various 
periods.  Sucb  an  Exhibition  would 
be  a  real  education  in  mezzotint  and  a 
triumph  for  South  Kensington;  but 
considering  the  great  variety  of  styles 
and  schools  favored  by  the  Board,  one 
must  entertain  some  doubt  whether  it 
will  become  a  practical  reality.  Qui  trap 
embraase  tnal  Hreint! 

However,  after  these  preliminary 
grumbles  one  may  frankly  and  unre¬ 
servedly  admit  that  all  lovers  of  fine 
prints  will  be  sincerely  grateful  that 
a  British  Government  has  at  last  giv¬ 
en  official  countenance  and  recognition 
to  an  art  which  appeals  In  many  ways 
to  an  even  more  numerous  class  than 
painting  itself.' 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the 
mezzotint  is  the  fact  that  by  adoption 
and  practice  it  is  an  essentially  British 
monopoly.  One  can  use  the  word 
“British”  advisedly,  for,  if  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  the  best  engravers  have 
hailed  from  north  of  the  Tweed,  it  was 
an  Irishman,  MacArdell,  who  kept 
alive  the  sacred  fire  at  a  time  when  It 
was  threatened  by  extinction,  while 
other  Irishmen — Brooks,  Purcell,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Ford,  Dixon,  Pisher,  and  James 
Watson — continued  .  the  •  work  and 
helped  to  perpetuate  the  healthiest  tra¬ 
ditions. 

Whatever  the  art  may  owe  to  Von 
Slegen,  Caspar  ft  Purstenberg,  and 
Thomas  of  Ypres,  not  one  of  their  for¬ 
eign  contemporaries  are  worthy  of 
mention  beside  the  great  British  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 

*  I  am  aaked  to  expreaa  a  bope  that  collectors 
who  may  chance  to  read  this  article  wlU  offer 
any  dne  prints  they  liossess  to  the  Secretary  ef 
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latter  must  always  occupy  a  privileged 
and  distinguished  position  in  the  world 
of  art,  not  only  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
trinsic  merits  of  their  productions  in 
British  eyes,  but  because  the  longer 
the  space  of  time  that  elapses  the  more 
pre-eminent  and  unrivalled  does  their 
work  appear  to  all  connoisseurs  and 
art-lovers  In  all  classes  and  in  all 
lands.  Valentine  Green  at  bis  best  in 
bis  translations  of  Reynolds’s  master¬ 
pieces,  J.  R.  Smith  the  immortal,  Dix¬ 
on,  the  two  Watsons,  Dean,  Dicken¬ 
son,  Earlom,  the  Wards,  Spilsbury, 
and  S.  W.  Reynolds  have  one  and  all 
produced  work  of  the  very  highest  ex¬ 
cellence;  and  Sir  Joshua  never  spoke 
a  truer  word  than  when  be  prophesied 
that  be  would  be  immortalized  by  the 
engravers.  They  have  carried  bis 
name  and  bis  fame  and  those  of  bis 
great  contemporaries  into  countless 
homes  which  would  otherwise  possess 
no  records  of  the  grand  epoch  of  Brit¬ 
ish  art,  and  they  have  done  more  to 
popularize  the  fine  arts  than  any  acad¬ 
emy  or  society  in  existence. 

Strangely  enough,  the  number  of 
really  good  Judges  of  fine  prints  in 
England  is  extremely  limited.  There 
are  of  course  the  great  London  dealers, 
and  scattered  here  and  there  a  few 
more  In  the  provinces— rori  nantes  in 
gurgite  vasto;  there  are  some  million¬ 
aire  collectors  and  a  small  but  very 
enthusiastic  band  of  amateur  connois¬ 
seurs;  but  taking  the  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  it  Is  really  astounding,  considering 
the  number  interested  in  the  art  and 
the  large  number  of  ready  buyers,  how 
few  know  a  good  print  when  they  see 
one  or  understand  the  alphabet  of  the 
art.  How  few  there  are  who  can  go  to 
Christie’s  and  select  a  print  on  their 
own  Judgment  without  consulting  a  > 
dealer:  how  many  there  are  who  at 
provincial  sales  constantly  let  slip  the 

the  Rzhibitlon  of  Rnm^rlns  and  Btchins,  Board 
of  Rdneation,  Sonth  Keniin^on,  In  the  eonno 
of  the  cnrrent  month.— Ed.  B.  If. 
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opportunity  of  acquiring  modeHt  for- 
tunoH  fur  the  want  of  a  little  trouble 
and  a  little  study.  For  study  and  ex¬ 
perience  are  both  required,  and  there 
Is  no  royal  road  to  print-collecting,  be 
the  collector  never  so  satisfied  with 
his  eye  and  bis  Judgment:  there  Is  a 
very  formidable  literature  to  assimi¬ 
late,  books  too  which  bring  high 
prices  and  cannot  easily  be  procured, 
and  then  there  is  the  need  for  fre¬ 
quenting  the  British  Museum  or  some 
other  tine  c'ollectiou,  and  of  studying 
the  psychology  of  the  sale-rooms. 

Every  now  and  then  the  general 
public  reads  languidly  of  high  prices 
paid  for  old  engravings,  yet  to  the 
great  majority  the  paragraph  conveys 
little.  There  are  hundreds  wlio  read 
these  things  in  blissful  Ignorance  that 
they  possess  on  the  walls  of  their  coun¬ 
try-houses,  or  stored  away  in  old  iH>rt- 
folios  in  their  attics,  treasures  many 
times  more  valuable  than  the  specula¬ 
tive  investments  which  they  study 
nervously  after  breakfast  in  the  Olty 
article  of  the  “Times.”  Others,  again, 
reading  of  1200  guineas  cheerfully  paid 
for  an  old  engraving,  believe  that  the 
hobby  of  collecting  is  reserved  for 
millionaires,  and  despair  of  acquiring 
treasures  of  such  value.  Yet  with 
care  and  with  time  it  is  quite  possible, 
even  d  I’heure  qu’U  e»t,  to  build  up  a 
collection  representative  of  the  whole 
history  of  British  engraving,  without 
excessive  expenditure,  if  Judgment 
waits  on  knowledge  and  patience  on 
l>oth.  Taking  the  very  lowest  point 
of  view,  and  regarding  collecting  as  a 
mere  monetary  speculation,  there  is  no 
better  investment  in  the  market  than 
old  engravings  of  the  right  sort,  since 
values  have  for  years  been  steadily 
rising  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  over  20 
per  cent  per  annum.  The  Blyth  sale 
last  year  was  a  case  in  point:  this  col¬ 
lection  had  been  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Blyth,  advised  by  one  of  the  beet  of 
the  London  dealers,  daring  some  fif¬ 


teen  years  before  his  death  at  u  cost 
of  about  £7000,  and  if  my  memory  is 
not  at  fault  It  realised  something  like 
£27,000  at  public  auction.  No  great 
collection  of  the  best  sort  uas  since 
come  under  the  hammer:  had  such  fate 
befallen  the  magnificent  collection  of 
the  lute  Lord  Gbeylesmore,  all  previous 
records  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
far  surpassed. 

To-day  the  rage  Is  all  for  “first 
states”  of  the  full-length  portraits  of 
women  after  Reynolds  and  his  great¬ 
est  colleagues,  and  for  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  of  the  old  stippled  prints  in 
colors.  On  the  other  hand,  engraved 
portraits  of  famous  men.  Scriptural, 
historical,  and  some  allegorical  de¬ 
signs,  and  all  line  engravings,  except 
those  of  the  French  school,  go  for  next 
to  nothing.  A  collector  of  taste  who 
does  not  slavishly  follow  the  fashion 
can  acquire  the  finest  proofs  of  Wool- 
lett’s  work  after  the  Smiths  or  Richard 
Wilson  for  about  a  fifth  of  the  price 
paid  thirty  years  ago.  Many  of  these 
things  are  superb.  Take,  for  example, 
Woollett’s  First  and  Second  Premium 
prints:  for  breadth  and  vigor  of  exe¬ 
cution  in  the  foregrounds  and  for  ten¬ 
derness  and  lightness  of  touch  In  the 
distances  these  works  have  never  been 
equalled,  and  will  probably  never  be 
surpassed.  Fortunate  Is  the  collector 
who  can  secure  them,  for  fashion  al¬ 
ways,  sooner  or  later,  returns  from  Its 
rambles  and  recognizes  whatever  is 
really  fine  and  meritorious  in  art. 

The  reason  why  .prints  of  women 
frequently  run  up  to  1000  guineas 
while  proofs  of  men’s  portraits  can 
still  be  bought  for  a  few  pounds  is 
quite  simple.  Men  buy  pictures,  and 
they  have  the  good  taste  to  prefer  the 
ladies.  From  the  point  of  view  of  art 
this  is  absurd,  as  Euclid  used  to  de¬ 
press  our  youth  by  inauspiciously  ob¬ 
serving;  but  fashion  Is  a  woman,  and 
the  wise  man  will  not  argue  with  her. 
At  the  same  time  one  must  candidly 
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admit  that,  grauted  Fox  was  a  great  plates.  But  tlie  plate  is  not  every* 
parliamentarian  and  Wesley  a  moving  thing:  the  modern  system  of  “laying 
preacher,  the  counterfeit  presentment  the  ground”  of  the  plate  differs  ma- 
of  such  celebrities  cannot  honestly  be  terially  from  the  old:  the  bard,  unre- 
desci'ilted  as  decorative,  and  it  is  this  ceptive,  machine-made  paper  now 
quality  in  the  portraits  of  old  masters  used  is  also  incapable  of  receiving  and 
which  now  secures  such  high  prices.  absorbing  the  ink  in  the  manner  done 
Some  day  perhaps  an  enterprising  by  the  old  hand-made  paper:  the  ink, 
patron  of  the  line  arts  will  be  suf-  the  act  of  printing— all  is  changed, 
tlciently  patriotic  to  desire  to  restore  Artists  do  not  now  give  the  personal 
the  lust  charms  of  both  stipple  and  attention  to  their  engravers’  plates  that 
mezzotint.  The  thing  is  possible,  and  they  used  to  do,  while  engravers  ex- 
from  every  point  of  view  is  worth  do-  pect  the  printers  to  do  half  the  work, 
ing.  1  iHilieve  there  is  one  stipple  en-  Thus,  while  engravers  and  printers  are 
graver  left  in  England,  but  1  cannot  often  equal  to  the  old  school  as  artists, 
name  a  second,  nor  do  I  believe  that  and  generally  superior  to  them  as 
the  solitary  exponent  of  the  school  draughtsmen  and  mechanics,  the  work 
which  Uyland  and  Bartolozzi  founded,  they  turn  out  is  immeasurably  inferior, 
and  Burke,  Tomkins,  and  Caroline  I  can  see  no  vestige  of  a  sign  that  it 
Watson  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  ex-  will  ripen  and  harmonize  as  the  old  en- 
cellence,  is  by  any  means  overwhelmed  graving  seems  to  have  done  with  the 
with  commissions.  Yet,  at  tiie  very  lapse  of  time,  and  our  only  consolation 
apogee  of  the  early  English  school  of  is  that  the  paper  will  proba1)ly  crumide 
painting,  stippled  prints,  married  to  away  before  the  century  closes,  and 
color  engraving,  commanded  a  ready  the  entire  product  of  the  age  be  lost 
sale,  and  the  best  examples  realize  to  futurity. 

long  prices  in  the  sale-rooms  to-day.  I  believe  this  can  all  be  changed.  I 
Mezzotint,  It  is  true,  is  still  very  much  believe  that  copper-plates  can  be  m.ade 
in  evidence,  but  bow  terribly  fallen  precisely  Identical  with  the  old,  and 
from  its  high  estate!  Take  a  print  en-  the  ground  laid  similarly  by  the  care- 
graved  about  1790  and  place  it  along-  fnl  study  of  a  good  model.  Hand- 
side  the  best  of  the  modern  work,  and  made  paper  of  the  right  sort  can  be 
cease  to  wonder  why  even  a  second-  provided  when  the  demand  for  It  be¬ 
rate  portrait  of  the  old  school  com-  gins,  and  meanwhile  the  old  paper  can 
mands  a  hundred  times  the  value  of  the  still  be  procured,  though  with  diffl- 
modern  print.  In  the  former  there  Is  culty.  All  the  rest  Is  a  matter  of  close 
depth,  tone,  harmony,  a  soft  and  vel-  attention  to  detail.  Going  into  the 
vety  Impression,  richness  and  warmth,  matter  with  a  leading  publisher  in 
and,  above  all,  character:  the  modern  London,  I  found  that  the  cost  of  issu- 
print,  on  the  other  hand,  though  often  ing  a  single  plate  in  the  way  I  have 
brilliant  and  effective,  is  generally  indicated  would  amount  to  £400,  half 
cold,  flat,  hard,  and  unsympathetic.  It  of  which  represents  the  fee  of  a  lead- 
Is  not  that  our  modem  artist-engrav-  ing  engraver  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
ers  fail,  it  is  their  public  that  fails  slon.  Now,  with  a  copper-plate  one 
them— the  publishers,  who  insist  on  cannot  safely  reckon  on  more  than 
steel-faced  plates  for  the  sake  of  facll-  twenty  proofs  and  fifty  print  copies  be- 
Ity  for  reproduction;  the  buyers,  who  fore  the  plate  may  have  to  be  re- 
cannot  distinguish  what  they  have  worked  and  perhaps  mined:  one  would 
lost  by  the  absence  of  the  soft  and  therefore  have  to  issue  the  proofs  at. 
ductile  qualities  of  the  old  copper-  say,  £10  and  the  prints  at  £4  to  merely 
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cover  tlie  expenses,  apart  from  all 
question  of  profit,  and  there  would  still 
be  the  risk  of  the  work  not  finding  a 
market  if  the  subject  were  not  wisely 
chosen  and  the  engraving  not  well 
done. 

In  the  old  days  a  proof  rarely  cost 
more  than  two  guineas  on  publica¬ 
tion,  and  a  print  from  5s.  to  a  sover¬ 
eign  accH)rdiug  to  the  size  of  the  plate, 
and  there  was  still  a  good  profit  se¬ 
cured.  All  fees  and  expenses  were 
lower.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  the 
public  w'ould  be  quick  to  rec'ognize  a 
return  to  the  best  traditions,  and  would 
not  be  averse  to  pay  rather  a  higher 
price  than  at  present:  the  small  issue 
and  rarity  of  each  print  would  also  be 
an  additional  attraction.  In  any  case 
It  is  my  belief  that  both  stipple  and 
mezzotint  could  be  restored  to  the  ar¬ 
tistic  excellence  achieved  a  hundred 
years  ago;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
will  be  done  unless  some  patriotic  per¬ 
son  is  prepared  to  risk  his  money,  and 
is  not  disheartened  by  a  first  failure. 
Should,  however,  any  lover  of  the  art 
care  to  embark  upon  the  undertaking 
on  the  chance  of  coupling  his  name 
with  the  revival  of  the  best  traditions 
of  an  important  English  art,  I  would 
willingly  give  my  time  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  details,  every  one  of 
which  is  important  not  only  in  itself 
but  in  relation  to  the  artistic  harmony 
of  the  whole. 

I  am  often  asked  to  advise  about 
buying  prints,  and  my  advice  is  always 
to  buy  the  best  things  and  not  to  waste 
money  on  the  purchase  of  inferior  im¬ 
pressions  of  even  good  subjects.  Bet¬ 
ter  one  fine  Valentine  Green  of  a  full- 
length  Reynolds  than  fifty  cheap  prints 
or  worn  impressions. 

Above  all,  a  beginner  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  exercise  independence  of 
judgment;  for  in  art,  as  In  everything 
else,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  fol¬ 
low  the  fashion.  If  a  collector  has 
good  taste  and  good  judgment,  and 


knows  how  to  wait,  he  will  be  sure 
to  succeed;  if  not,  no  amount  of  advice 
will  be  of  any  service  to  him.  Ue  may 
choose  a  period,  an  artist,  an  engraver, 
or  a  style,  and  resolutely  adhere  to  his 
speciaity,  or  he  may  have  a  more  cath¬ 
olic  taste,  and  prefer  to  have  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  all  schools  and  styles.  The 
first  method  is  well  suited  to  a  col¬ 
lector  who  stores  his  treasures  in  port¬ 
folios,  the  second  to  wall  decoration. 
In  the  first  case  the  question  of  mar¬ 
gin  assumes  a  certain  importance,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  preservation  of  the 
prints  from  ill-usage;  in  the  second, 
brilliancy  of  impression  comes  first, 
but  margin  must  not  be  neglected, 
since  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that 
a  wide  margin  adds  very  materially  to 
the  market  value  of  a  print.  In  hang¬ 
ing  prints  upon  a  wall  there  are  ques¬ 
tions  of  framing,  of  light,  of  wall-pa¬ 
per,  and  of  arrangement,  all  of  which 
require  taste  and  supervision,  in  order 
that  the  prints  may  appear  to  tbe  best 
advantage.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  old 
engravings  can  be,  and  often  is,  lost 
by  bad  framing,  ill-chosen  mounts,  or 
unsuitable  wall-papers:  a  fierce  garish 
light  is  also  a  disadvantage.  Every 
collector  has  his  own  ideas  about  fram¬ 
ing  and  mounting:  personally  I  prefer 
black-and-gold  of  English  make  for  all 
uncolored  prints;  fairly  simple  gilt 
frames  of  old  patterns  for  colored 
prints,  and  French  gilt  frames  for  all 
the  French  school,  whether  plain  or 
colored.  Wall-papers  should  in  all 
cases  be  without  pattern,  or  at  most 
with  barely  definable  vertical  lines:  a 
particular  shade  of  deepish  red  is  best, 
but  olive-green  is  equally  effective: 
whites  and  yellows  are  hopeless,  and 
pinks  only  suitable  for  prints  issued 
since  1820. 

It  has  been  very  well  said  that  If  you 
want  to  know  an  individual  you  must 
spend  ten  days  in  a  country-house  with 
him  or  with  her  as  the  case  may  be. 
and  in  the  same  way  there  is  no  more 
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Infallible  guide  to  the  excellence  or  are  the  great  mezzotint  portraits  of 
reverse  of  a  print  than  to  have  it  under  that  period  of  giants,  extending  from 
close  observation  for  a  time  in  one’s  somewhere  about  1770  to  1800— that 
own  house.  It  is  curious  to  observe  magic  period  of  some  thirty  years 
how  some  prints  grow  on  one,  and  this  which  saw  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  best 
is  especially  true  of  the  masterly  works  work  done.  The  best  portraits  of  this 
of  J.  R.  Smith:  others,  again,  which  date  are  a  real  pleasure  to  live  with 
may  have  attracted  at  hrst,  fail  to  and  It  is  the  same  for  many  contem- 
stand  the  test  of  intimacy.  No  one,  of  porary  subject  pieces,  not  labelled  por- 
course,  should  attempt  to  combine  in  traits,  such  as  Walton’s  Fruit-Barrow 
one  room  a  variety  of  periods  and  and  The  Promenade  at  Carlisle  House, 
styles.  The  mezzotints  of  the  earlier  both  engraved  by  J.  R.  Smith,  and  oth- 
masters  up  to  1770  should  be  kept  ers  one  could  name  of  the  same  char- 
apart  from  the  works  of  the  grand  pe-  acter.  These  things  are  the  aristoc- 
rlod  of  1770-1800;  stipple  work,  wheth-  racy  of  this  fascinating  art,  and  any 
er  plain  or  colored,  must  be  kept  away  new-comers  placed  beside  them  are 
from  the  mezzotints;  and  the  French  only  admitted  on  sufferance  until  they 
school  demands  a  place  by  itself,  are  found  to  be  worthy  of  their  sur- 
Everything  later  than  S.  W.  Reynolds  roundings. 

must  be  regarded  as  modern:  it  cannot  I  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with 
exist  side  by  side  with  the  grand  pro-  mezzotints,  and  it  is  that  many  of 
ductions  of  the  old  engravers,  not  even  them  are  too  dark.  Contrary  to  the 
if  the  signature  be  that  of  Samuel  practice  of  the  line-engraver  and  the 
Cousins  himself.  The  first  two  works  etcher,  the  scraper  of  a  mezzotint 
of  this  engraver  which  secured  his  rep-  works  from  dark  to  light,  and  is  often 
utatlon  were  his  Master  Lambton  and  prone,  out  of  sheer  laziness,  to  leave 
Lady  Acland:  both  are  undeniably  su-  large  portions  of  his  plate  unworked 
perb  In  proof  state  before  the  title,  or  only  lightly  defined.  There  are,  of 
His  Lady  Grey,  Countess  Gower,  and  course,  many  brilliant  exceptions— 
Mrs.  Wolff  are  also  very  fine  indeed,  and  Dean  and  J.  R.  Smith,  for  example, 
his  Lady  Grosvenor  and  Nature  good  whose  plates  are  generally  bright  and 
but  overrated.  For  the  rest  he  is  very  luminous  throughout,  constituting  not 
uneven,  and  has  the  misfortune  to  be  the  least  of  their  great  charm.  An- 
also  very  hackneyed.  I  think  that  his  other  point- rather  a  misfortune  than 
first  two  works  after  Lawrence  show  a  fault— is  the  absence  of  good  exam- 
the  merit  of  his  teaching  by  that  fine  pies  of  landscape  In  the  works  of  the 
artist  S.  W.  Reynolds,  and  that  a  proof  great  engravers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
before  letters  of  Master  Lambton  Is  tury.  That  mezzotint  is  capable  of 
the  best  print  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  adapting  itself  to  the  treatment  of 
tury,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  landscape  is  beyond  a  doubt;  but,  ex- 
thlngs  that  money  can  buy,  but  that,  cept  here  and  there  a  Hobbema  or 
on  the  whole,  the  relative  position  two,  we  have  to  be  contented  with 
which  Cousins  holds  in  the  sale-rooms  those  charming  little  glimpses  that 
is  far  too  exalted.  form  the  backgrounds  of  some  of  the 

The  test  of  propinquity  soon  brings  great  portraits,  and  these  glimpses 
out  a  very  Important  point- namely,  rather  whet  our  appetite  than  satisfy 
what  are  the  companionable  prints  and  it,  making  us  regret  that  the  talents 
what  the  reverse.  There  can  be  no  of  the  Dutch  and  English  schools  of 
doubt  whatever  that  the  prints  which  the  period  were  so  largely  devoted  to 
attract  and  hold  one’s  Interest  longest  portraiture.  True  it  is  that  mezzotint 
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i«  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  delineation 
of  fleah-tinta,  draperies,  silks,  satins, 
and  all  the  delicate  half-tones  that 
make  for  so  much  in  a  fine  portrait: 
at  the  same  time,  Darid  Lucas’s  “Eng¬ 
lish  Landscape”  series  after  Constable 
has  shown  us,  at  a  later  date,  how 
well  adapted  the  art  is  for  the  render¬ 
ing  of  landscape,  and  these  compara- 
tively  modem  successes  make  one  all 
the  more  keenly  regret  that  a  few  men 
of  the  grand  school,  and  S.  W.  Rey¬ 
nolds  among  the  later  masters,  did  not 
give  us  more  evidence  of  their  talents 
In  this  dir^tion.  Charming  as  the 
work  of  Lucas  is  when  found  in  the 
earliest  impressions,  it  is  not  absolute¬ 
ly  perfection,  having  the  defect  of  be¬ 
ing  surcharged  with  heavy  blacks  and 
deep  shadows  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
trast  with  the  high  lights:  such  as  it  is, 
however,  it  is  about  the  best  thing  in 
mezzotint  landscape  we  possess,  and 
comes  next  to  the  finest  of  Woollett’s 
line  work,  which  still  retains  its 
pride  of  place. 

We  are  continually  told  by  accom¬ 
plished  writers  that  the  present  price 
of  old  engravings  is  fictitious,  and  has 
been  reached,  by  means  of  a  skilfully 
engineered  boom,  by  a  ring  of  dealers. 
We  are  solemnly  warned  that  a  slump 
is  impending,  and  that  prices  will  soon 
give  way  and  go  down  with  a  run. 
There  are  rings  in  all  trades,  but  no 
one  who  knows  much  about  sale-rooms 
will  admit  that  the  prlntsellers  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  force  up  the  prices  paid  at 
auctions.  Their  action  is  rather  in  the 
other  direction;  and  as  they  are  prac- 
ically  the  only,  and  in  any  case  the 
chief,  buyers  at  sales,  it  Is  manifestly 
not  to  their  advantage  to  make  the 
market  too  dear.  I  can  see  no  signs 
whatever  of  an  impending  fall  in 
prices;  on  the  contrary,  the  omens  are 
all  the  other  way.  Taste  and  the 
means  of  education,  research,  and  com¬ 
parison  are  greatly  superior  to  what 
they  were,  and  if  fashion  still  neglects 


many  fine  prints  and  exaggerates  the 
value  of  others,  it  has  on  the  whole 
fairly  decided  at  last  upon  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  valuable  things,  and  the  prices 
of  these  will  continue  to  steadily  rise. 
Old  books,  old  pictures,  tapestries, 
curios,  furniture,  china,  and  bric-a-brac 
ef  all  kinds  increase  in  value  year  by 
year.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  supply 
and  demand.  Every  year  the  supply 
decreases,  and  more  fine  things  get 
locked  up  in  the  collections  of  rich  men 
or  in  those  cold  tombs  of  museums. 
Elvery  year  more  buyers  come  forward 
and  the  demand  increases:  it  Is  the 
rise  in  prices  alone  that  tempts  all  but 
executors  to  part  with  their  treasures. 
There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  quality  of  prints  offered  for  sale 
during  the  season  w'hich  closed  in  July 
last:  the  names  often  sounded  well, 
but  the  engravings  themselves  often 
proved  most  disappointing.  Foreign 
collectors  In  all  countries  have  thor¬ 
oughly  recognized  the  artistic  merits 
of  the  early  English  school  of  engrav¬ 
ing,  and  their  buyers  are  busy  in  the 
field:  at  sales  abroad  the  prices  rule 
higher  than  they  do  in  England,  a  good 
test  of  the  justice  of  the  complaint 
made  against  our  printsellers.  For 
the  moment,  Boston  and  Chicago  mil¬ 
lionaires  hardly  distinguish  between 
mezzotint  and  photogravure,  but  ex¬ 
ample  is  contagious.  Mr.  Morgan  and 
other  rich  Americans  are  collecting  on 
a  grand  scale,  and  once  the  practice  of 
buying  prints  by  the  yard  and  Cax- 
tons  by  the  hundredweight  becomes 
generalized  in  the  States,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  raise  the  prices  both  of 
prints  and  of  books  to  famine  point. 

Had  “print  states”  been  numbered 
consecutively  by  the  old  publishers  we 
should  now  have  graduated  prices  and 
some  means  of  fixing  approximate 
values  from  year  to  year:  as  matters 
stand,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  the 
money  value  of  a  good  old  engraving. 
The  general  public  lumps  together  all 
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print  states  as  of  equal  value,  whether  great  works  lost  or  destroyed,  such, 
the  work  is  palpably  one  struck  off  for  Instance,  as  Reynolds’s  great  por- 
Just  after  the  proofs  or  when  the  plate  trait  of  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  burnt 
was  worn  out  at  Belvolr  in  1818. 

The  highest  art  in  print-collecting  is  As  a  bobby,  print-collecting  is  to  my 
the  faculty  of  recognizing  and  securing  mind  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
early  end  brilliant  print  impressions,  pursuits,  allowing  endless  scope  for  in- 
which  differ  hardly  at  all  from  the  teresting  study.  Judgment  decision, 
proofs  themselves.  A  constant  source  and  independence  of  opinion.  The 
of  disappointment  is  the  belief  that  print-collector  adorns  and  beautifies 
because  one  print  has  fetched  so  bis  bouse  with  bis  treasures,  surround- 
much  at  auction  another  of  the  same  ing  himself  with  the  portraits  of  fa- 
subject  oDfi  apparently  identical  in  mous  men  and  women  whose  names 
“state,”  size,  and  description,  will  real-  have  made  history,  with  the  scenes 
ize  the  same  figure.  Sale  prices  taken  of  great  events,  the  truthful  record  of 
by  themselves  are  absolutely  meaning-  the  daily  and  domestic  life  of  all 
less  unless  the  collector  has  himself  classes,  the  heroic  and  the  common- 
seen  the  print  sold  and  taken  note  of  place  side  by  side,  and  all  explanatory 
its  condition.  It  may  be  a  good  Im-  of  their  time.  Here  is  a  famous  ducb- 
pression  or  a  bad  one;  it  may  be  ess,  Oeorgiana  of  Devonshire;  there 
rubbed,  creased,  tom,  harmed  by  a  Polly  Kennedy,  the  not  less  queenly 
fault  in  printing,  worm-eaten,  restored,  and  dignified  deml-mondalne  who  won 
badly  cleaned,  or  bleached  beyond  rec-  such  a  tribute  of  admiration  from  Rey- 
ognition;  it  may  have  been  cut  down  nolds— “the  face  has  more  grace  and 
so  that  the  platemark  is  lost  or  the  dignity  than  anything  I  have  ever 
whole  subject  not  given;  it  may  be  done.”  Here  is  the  strong  and  manly 
“laid  down”  on  cardboard,  touched  face  of  David  Garrick;  and  farthwr 
up  or  strengthened;  it  may  have  on  the  portrait  of  an  even  greater 
uncut  margins  or  no  jnargin  at  all;  actor  on  a  larger  stage,  Appianl’s 
and  the  inscription  may  be  complete  or  Bonaparte,  surrounded  by  Whitworth, 
partly  wanting,  or  pasted  on.  None  of  Castlereagh,  Pitt,  Nelson,  and  others 
these  points  are  mentioned  in  a  list  of  intimately  connected  with  the  history 
sale  prices,  and  yet  every  one  affects  of  the  great  war.  Here  again  is  the 
the  value.  Even  with  all  faults  and  salon  at  Carlisle  House,  with  por- 
blemishes  it  may  become  a  bone  of  traits  of  many  famous  men  and  wom- 
contentlon  for  two  amateurs  who  may  en;  there,  a  life-like  scene  from  a 
have  left  unlimited  commissions  for  its  back-slum  in  Chelsea;  mothers  and 
purchase,  and  the  price  may  mount  up  their  children  after  Lawrence,  Rora- 
to  many  times  the  value  of  the  print,  ney’s  idealizations  of  his  imperishable 
Old  engravings  are  not  like  candles,  model,  Gainsborough  shepherdesses, 
all  equal  of  their  sort  and  saleable  at  Hoppner  beauties,  princes  and  plough- 
80  much  a  dozen:  they  vary  as  widely  boys,  duchesses  and  dairymaids,  scenes 
as  the  price  of  yearlings  at  Newmar-  and  idylls  and  costumes  from  the 
ket  sales,  and  generally  for  far  better  every-day  life  in  all  classes  of  a  great 
reasons.  Engravings  have  one  great  and  a  rising  people.  It  is  not  possible 
pull  over  oils:  it  is  that,  given  equal  to  surround  oneself  with  a  similar 
care,  the  print  will  preserve  its  fresh-  record  of  any  age  or  time,  and  these 
ness  and  life  when  the  picture  is  a  beautiful  things— for  even  the  common- 
ghost  of  its  former  self.  Prints  also  place  are  beautiful— breathe  life  and 
preserve  for  us  the  faithful  record  of  meaning  into  history  as  one  reads  it. 
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and  explain  many  tliinge,  many  great 
actions,  many  failings,  many  crimes, 
as  no  memoir  and  no  bistory  can  ever 
possibly  do  for  us.  The  alliance  of  his¬ 
tory  and  prints  is  a  natural  union: 
with  the  two  together  the  past  is  no 
longer  a  sealed  book— it  lives!  Not  that 
the  French  school  should  be  neglected. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  eminently  artis¬ 
tic  and  pleasing,  and  represents  such 
radically  different  ways  of  thought  and 
means  of  expressing  them  that  it 
clashes  in  no  way  with  our  own  lino 
school,  and  rather  serves  as  the  natu¬ 
ral  pendant  to  it.  Greuze,  Fragonard, 
Debucourt,  Lavreince,  St.  Aubin,  Jaui- 
net,  Freudeberg,  Moreau  le  Jeune,  and 
many  others,  have  left  us  a  delightful 
record  in  its  way  of  the  age  they  lived 
in,  more  particularly  in  the  detail  of 
costume  and  in  the  representation  of 
interiors.  But  here  art  comes  first  and 
nature  limps  along  with  halting  steps 
almost  out  of  sight:  the  manliness,  fi¬ 
delity  to  life,  and  breadth  of  trearment 
of  the  English  school  are  wanting:  we 
tire  d  /a  tin  des  ftm  even  of  Greuze’s 
prettiness  and  Fragonard’s  sham  pas¬ 
torals,  and  are  mainly  attracted  by  the 
remarkable  technique  and  delicate 
work  of  the  best  of  the  French  engrav¬ 
ers. 

Cavillers  are  always  ready  to  remark 
that  engraving  is  only  an  imitative 
faculty  and  does  not  represent  original 
work.  In  a  sense  this  is  true;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  many  painters 
would  have  been  condemned  to  obliv¬ 
ion  but  for  the  faithful  yet  independ¬ 
ent  and  brilliant  art  of  the  engravers? 
Take  an  original  drawing  of  the  period 
and  compare  it  with  the  engraving, 
say,  by  J.  R.  Smith.  Who  can  deny 
that  Smith  at  least— and  he  did  not 
stand  alone— was  an  artist  in  the  tru¬ 
est  and  best  sense,  conveying  with  fi¬ 
delity  the  whole  life  and  meaning  of 
the  picture,  and  yet  placing  the  indeli¬ 
ble  impress  of  his  own  artistic  temper¬ 
ament  upon  his  task,  making  the  print 


a  true  work  of  art,  one  too  which  re¬ 
mains  to-day  as  full  of  life,  subtlety, 
and  color  as  though  fresh  drawn  from 
the  plate,  while  the  drawing  has  faded 
to  an  almost  lifeless  and  monotonous 
daub. 

Two  things  can  hardly  fail  to  strike 
a  collector  of  fine  prints  of  the  early 
English  school.  The  first  is  the  recol¬ 
lection  that  the  years  1770-1815  syn¬ 
chronized  with  the  fiercest  wars  and 
most  violent  political  commotions  of 
our  modern  history,  yet  that  there  is 
hardly  a  sign  or  echo  of  war  or  tumult 
in  the  artistic  record  of  the  age.  Hard¬ 
ly  a  tragedy,  here  and  there  a  battle- 
piece,  but  never  a  sign  of  national  pas¬ 
sion:  pathos,  yes;  but  while  the  tem¬ 
pests  raged  outside  the  artists  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  secure  in 
their  island  fastness,  as  though  mur¬ 
der  and  sudden  death,  defeats,  rebel¬ 
lions,  and  treacheries  were  things  that 
did  not  exist.  And  the  second  point  is 
that  all  this  great  galaxy  of  talent,  this 
consummate  good  taste  and  almost 
perfect  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  dig¬ 
nified  in  art,  sprang  exclusively  from 
the  lower  classes  of  provincial  Eng¬ 
land.  Except  Peters  and  Wilson,  La- 
vinia  Bingham  and  Lady  Diana  Beau- 
clerk,— the  two  latter,  thanks  to  the  en¬ 
gravings  of  Gillray  and  Tomkins,— 
hardly  a  single  man  or  woman  of  gen¬ 
tle  birth  contributed  a  jot  to  the  re¬ 
vival  which  brought  to  British  art  such 
universal,  w'ell-merited,  and  undying 
fame.  I^et  rich  men  and  social  mag¬ 
nates  recall  the  fact  that  It  is  almost 
exclusively  as  patrons  that  a  few  gen¬ 
tlefolk  have  succeeded  In  entwining 
their  names  with  the  immortals.  Ad¬ 
miral  Keppel  by  taking  Reynolds  to 
Italy  as  his  guest;  Sir  George  Beau¬ 
mont  by  aiding  Constable;  Sir  Thom¬ 
as  Dyke  Acland  by  recognizing  the 
merit  of  Samuel  Cousins  and  further¬ 
ing  his  career.  These  and  other  pa¬ 
trons  will  be  remembered  so  long  as 
the  story  of  British  art  is  told,  thanks 
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to  acts  of  generosity  which  may  have 
appeared  to  them  at  the  time  as 
scarcely  deserving  of  mention  in  their 
diaries. 

Whether  we  take  the  artists  who  de¬ 
signed  or  the  engravers  who  transla¬ 
ted  and  popularized  their  works  with 
such  fine  art  and  superb  technique,  wo 
find  that  nine-tenths  from  first  to  last 
were  not  only  self-made  but  for  the 
greater  part  self-taught.  Reynolds, 
whose  father  was  teacher  in  a  small 
grammar-school;  Gainsborough,  son  of 
a  clothier;  Lawrence  and  Woollett, 
sons  of  publicans;  Hoppner,  the  White¬ 
chapel  choir-boy;  Constable,  the  hand¬ 
some  miller;  Romney,  one  of  eleven 
children  of  a  cabinet-maker;  Morland, 
son  of  a  bankrupt  picture-dealer; 
Wheatley,  a  tailor’s  son,— all  these  and 
many  others  started  in  life  and  prac¬ 
ticed  for  long  under  conditions  which 
seemed  ill-calculated  to  promise  the 
brilliant  results  which  one  and  all 

BUokwood’s  ICagkslne. 


achieved.  It  was  a  popular  movement, 
and  it  was  native  genius  that  tri¬ 
umphed  in  nature  study,  expressing  it¬ 
self  in  the  highest  terms  of  art  1  know 
nothing  to  equal  it,  unless  it  be  the 
success  in  other  paths  of  glory  that 
the  sons  of  hairdressers,  bandits,  and 
smugglers  were  winning  under  the 
First  Empire  at  the  same  moment  for 
the  future  marshals  of  France. 

To-day  the  devotees  of  art  are  drawn 
from  all  classes,  and  we  see  them 
leave  our  shores  in  throngs  to  study  in 
Paris,  Rome,  Berlin,— here,  there,  and 
everywhere  save  in  our  own  fields  and 
lanes  and  cities,  which  provided  ade¬ 
quate  inspiration  for  our  great  mas¬ 
ters.  Yet  all  this  forced  batching  of 
art  by  foreign  incubation  has  not  given 
us  a  Reynolds,  a  Gainsborough,  or  a 
Romney,  and  until  nature  study  occu¬ 
pies  a  higher  place  in  the  world  of 
art  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  never 
will. 


THE  ROWERS. 

The  banked  oars  fell  an  hundred  strong, 

And  backed  and  threshed  and  ground; 

But  bitter  was  the  rowers’  song 
As  they  brought  the  war  boat  round. 

They  had  no  heart  for  the  rally  and  roar 
That  makes  the  whalebath  smoke 

When  the  great  blades  cleave  and  hold  and  leave. 
As  one  on  the  racing  stroke. 

They  sang:  “What  reckoning  do  ye  keep, 

And  steer  her  by  what  star. 

If  we  come  unscathed  from  the  Southern  deep 
To  be  wrecked  on  a  Baltic  bar? 

“Last  night  ye  swore  our  voyage  was  done. 

But  seaward  still  we  go; 

And  ye  tell  us  now  a  secret  vow 
Ye  have  made  with  an  open  foe: 
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‘*That  we  must  lie  off  a  ligbtless  coast 
Aud  haul  and  back  and  veer 

At  the  will  of  the  breed  that  bare  wronged  us  moat 
For  a  year  and  a  year  and  a  year. 

“There  was  never  a  shame  in  Christendle 

^  They  laid  not  to  our  door: 

And  ye  say  we  must  take  the  Winter  sea, 

And  sail  with  them  once  more. 

“Look  south.  The  gale  is  scarce  o’er  past 
That  stripped  and  lay  us  down 

When  we  stood  forth.  But  they  stood  fast. 

And  prayed  to  see  os  drown. 

“The  dead  they  mocked  are  scarcely  cold; 

Our  wounds  are  bleeding  yet; 

And  ye  tell  us  now  that  our  strength  is  sold 
To  help  them  press  for  a  debt. 

“  ’Neath  all  the  flags  of  all  mankind 
That  use  upon  the  seas, 

Was  there  no  other  fleet  to  flud. 

That  ye  strike  hands  with  these? 

“Of  evil  times  that  men  could  choose 
On  evil  fate  to  fall. 

What  brooding  Judgment  let  ye  loose 
To  pick  the  worst  of  all? 


“In  sight  of  peace  from  the  narrow  seas. 

O’er  half  the  world  to  run 
With  a  cheated  crew  to  league  anew 
With  the  Goth  and  the  shameless  Hun?’’ 

Rudyard  Kipling. 

Tbe  tiODdoo  Tlmea. 


HALF-BELIEFS. 


We  have  just  been  reading  a  reprint 
brought  out  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant’s  “Stories  of  the  Seen 
and  the  Unseen’’  (3s.  6d.).  As  we  laid 
it  down  we  asked  ourselves  how  far 
may  the  element  of  the  supernatural 
(we  do  not  mean  religion,  properly  so 


called)  legitimately  intrude  into  fiction; 
that  is,  into  novels  and  stories  whose 
aim  is  presumably  to  depict  life  as  it 
is.  Most  discreet  lovers  of  fiction— 
those,  that  is,  who  like  to  scrutinize  the 
manners  and  motives  of  men  as  keen 
observers  set  them  down  in  books— dis- 
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like  the  intervention  of  this  element 
Great  men,  they  must  admit,  have  in¬ 
troduced  it,— Scott  and  Hawthorne,  for 
instance.  Nevertheless,  they  generally 
feel  that  it  is  a  device  recourse  to 
which  is  lawful  but  not  expedient,— a 
license  which  should  be  kept  for  the 
very  great  We  do  not  altogether  agree 
with  this  verdict.  The  element  of  the 
supernatural  enters  a  good  deal  into 
life.  It  is  impossible  to  map  out  cor¬ 
rectly  the  human  heart  and  mind,  leav¬ 
ing  out  that  half-lit  region  which  lies 
outside  the  realm  of  fahcy  and  beyond 
the  bounds  of  actual  belief  where  those 
theories  take  shape  whose  propositions 
most  men  will  not  affirm  and  yet  dare 
not  deny.  “Half-beliefs,”  as  Mr.  Bage- 
hot  calls  them,  have  a  great  Influence 
upon  life;  consequently  their  discus¬ 
sion  has  a  place  in  Action.  Very  often 
they  are  nothing  but  the  ghosts  of  that 
passed-away  host  of  certainties  which 
kept  up  the  light  heart  of  our  youth, 
belief  in  some  of  which  we  would  per¬ 
haps  have  died  to  retain,  but  almost 
all  of  which  we  have  probably  lived  to 
doubt.  In  our  opinion,  no  author  has 
ever  known  his  way  about  the  spirit¬ 
ualistic  side  of  the  commonplace  mind 
better  than  Mrs.  Olipbant.  She  was  a 
past-mistress  of  what  we  may  call  the 
domestic  supernatural.  She  never  tres¬ 
passed  upon  the  vulgar  precincts  of 
mere  horror,  nor  lost  her  way  in  the 
celestial  country  of  pure  poetry;  neither, 
though  her  stories  of  the  unseen  are 
certainly  religious,  did  she  Invade  the 
various  folds  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
She  dealt  exclusively  with  those  im¬ 
probable  possibilities  so  dear  to  the 
heart,  so  foreign  to  the  intelligence,  of 
man.  She  writes  of  them  In  the  only 
way  they  can  properly  be  written  of,— 
in  a  style  “which  shirks,  not  meets,” 
the  Intellect.  We  do  not,  however,  de¬ 
sire  to  write  an  appreciation  of  Mrs. 
Ollphant,  or  a  review  of  her  ghost- 
stories;  all  we  would  do  is  to  point  out 
to  our  renders  the  Immense  part  that 


“half-beliefs”  play  in  life,  and  bow 
bare  and  cold  would  be  the  appearance 
of  the  world  if  they  were  suddenly 
swept  away. 

Few  of  us,  we  suppose,  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  we  believe  that  one  mind 
can  influence  another  from  a  distance 
without  the  help  of  speech,  writing,  or 
action.  We  are  all  ready  to  condemn 
the  unscrupulous  impostors  who  accept 
SOs.  a  week  in  remuneration  for  “ab¬ 
sent  treatment”  of  some  poor  credulous 
Invalid.  We  are  sure  that  we  cannot 
project  the  number  of  a  flve-pound  note 
into  another  man’s  mind,  and  that  if 
we  asked  our  friends  to  dinner  by  a 
process  of  willing,  we  could  not  tell  the 
butler  even  approximately  bow  many 
to  lay  for.  All  the  same,  when  we 
write  to  a  friend  and  our  letter  crosses 
his,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  notice  that 
the  two  were  written  upon  the  same 
day,  and  If,  as  not  infrequently  hap¬ 
pens,  the  letters  turn  upon  the  same 
subjects,  we  think,  even  if  we  do  not 
believe,  that  some  means  for  communi¬ 
cation  other  than  that  of  the  post  ex¬ 
ists  between  us.  Friendship  would  be 
a  much  poorer  thing,  and  the  world  a 
much  more  lonely  place,  if  we  were 
sore  that  memory  alone  keeps  up  the 
fire  of  love  in  the  minds  of  the  absent. 

None  but  Roman  Catholics  dare  to 
dogmatize  upon  the  vicarious  eflScacy 
of  works  of  supererogation.  We  agree 
with  David  and  with  Matthew  Arnold 
that  “no  man  can  save  his  brother’s 
soul  nor  pay  his  brother’s  debt,”  and 
we  regard  those  who  shut  themselves 
up  in  convents  and  give  their  lives  to 
vain  repetitions  of  “Aves”  and  “Pater¬ 
nosters”  to  deliver  the  world  from  the 
Devil  as  so  many  pious  wasters  of 
time.  All  the  same,  how  much  pathos 
would  be  taken  out  of  life,  and  how 
much  bitterness  would  take  its  place, 
if  we  had  not  some  hazy  idea  that  the 
sufferings  of  good  people  do  benefit  the 
worthless  individuals  for  whom  they 
are  often  undertaken.  The  idea  of 
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imputed  righteousness  lies  at  the  root 
of  love,  but  it  is  a  sentiment  which 
turns  to  ashes  at  the  least  touch  of 
logic.  We  all  have  a  vague  notion  that 
we  can  by  mere  willing  do  each  other 
good  or  harm.  If  we  bear  a  person 
wishing  another  bad  wishes,  we  are 
shocked,  not  because  we  think  he  is 
doing  harm  to  his  own  mind  and  soul 
— this  may  very  well  be  the  case — but 
probably  we  despise  him  too  much  at 
the  moment  to  care  a  pin.  Our  instinct¬ 
ive  feeling  is  that  we  have  witnessed 
an  injury  and  are  sorry.  The  feeling 
is  not,  of  course,  so  poignant  as  if  the 
injury  had  been  actual,  but  the  one 
sensation  is  the  shadow  of  the  other. 
If  we  happen  to  say  that  we  hate  some 
one,  and  then  immediately  bear  that 
be  is  ill,  we  instinctively  take  back  our 
words.  We  do  not  definitely  think  that 
our  expression  of  opinion  could  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  recovery,  but  we  anx¬ 
iously  avoid  the  possibility  of  its  doing 
so.  The  dislike  to  speak  ill  of  those 
lately  dead  has  been  proverbial  for 
ages.  The  feeling  no  doubt  springs 
largely  from  a  chivalrous  fear  of  slan¬ 
dering  those  who  can  no  longer  speak 
in  their  own  defence;  but  have  we  not 
also  a  secret  feeling  that  our  thought 
may  injure  a  soul  which  has  cast  off 
all  material  protection?  True,  we  do 
not  feel  this  of  the  dead  we  have  never 
known;  the  dead  in  history  are  as  the 
dead  in  fiction.  Impersonal  hates  are 
not  very  pointed,  and  can  probably  in¬ 
jure  no  one.  That  a  sense  of  well-be¬ 
ing  arises  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
feel  that  many  people  actively  wish 
them  well,  we  all  vaguely  know.  To 
look  for  an  opportunity  to  do  a  man  a 
good  turn  is,  we  suspect,  to  benefit  him 
in  some  manner,  even  though  the  actual 
opportunity  should  never  arise.  To 
bate  some  one  to  the  extent  of  desiring 
to  do  him  a  mischief  is  to  sin,  we  are 
certain,— and  that  not  only  against  our 
own  souls.  Many  of  us  have  experi¬ 
enced,  or  have  imagined  we  experi¬ 


enced,  in  moments  of  doubt,  perplexity, 
or  suffering,  a  sense  of  suggestion, 
as  if  some  friend  prompted  us  to  a 
course  of  action,  or  offered  us  an  ar¬ 
gument,  a  consolation,  or  a  conviction. 
If  we  had  asked  that  friend  whether 
or  no  he  was  aware  of  our  mental  dis¬ 
tress  on  that  particular  day,  be  would 
probably  have  told  us  that  be  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  work  or  bis  amusement, 
and  never  thought  of  us  at  all.  Per¬ 
haps  this  might  prove  to  our  mind  that 
the  whole  thing  was  imagination;  on 
the  other  band,  it  might  prove  nothing 
of  the  sort,  and  we  might  consider  that 
we  had  still  a  right  to  associate  our 
friend  with  our  moment  of  mental  re¬ 
lief.  We  know  next  to  nothing  about 
the  spiritual  laws  of  the  unseen  world. 
The  person  we  thought  of  is  sure  to  be 
some  one  who  has  actually  desired  our 
happiness,  and  expended  his  mental  and 
moral  force  for  our  good  or  our  pleas¬ 
ure,  perhaps  when  we  were  in  no  im¬ 
mediate  need.  That  force,  for  anything 
we  know,  may  stand  to  our  credit,  and 
uphold  us  when  we  want  it  most. 

Sensible  people  if  they  are  asked 
whether  they  believe  in  ghosts  gener¬ 
ally  reply,  with  a  mixture  of  irritation 
and  sincerity,  that  they  certainly  do 
not  If,  however,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  we  may  be  in  some  sort  of  touch 
with  those  at  a  distance,  why  is  it  im¬ 
possible  that  we  should  be  in  touch 
with  those  at  the  greatest  distance  of 
all,  with  those,  we  mean,  who  have 
passed  beyond  the  horizon  of  death? 
It  would  greatly  add  to  the  sadness  of 
life  if  every  man  were  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  that  no  one  he  had  ever  loved,  no 
one  whom  any  one  had  ever  loved, 
could  ever  again  show  him,  by  any 
manner  of  means,  the  slightest  sym¬ 
pathy  or  the  slightest  approval,  that 
nothing  he  ever  did  while  he  remained 
in  the  world  could  ever  again  be  of  the 
least  consequence  to  the  person  to 
whom,  maybe,  for  many  years  his  af¬ 
fairs  were  the  most  important  thing  in 
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life.  Many  men’s  influence  lasts  be¬ 
yond  their  death;  sometimes  It  seems 
to  become  stronger.  Perhaps  It  may  be 
all  accounted  for  by  the  germination  of 
the  seed  they  sowed.  Perhaps,  being 
dead,  they  still  speak,  and  speak  with 
more  authority.  If  It  would  be  absurd 
to  afllrm  this  latter  suggestion,  why  is 
it  not  equally  absurd  to  aflSrm  the  for¬ 
mer?  Life  is  garnished  by  posslblll- 

Tb«  Spectator. 


ties,  and  made  beautiful  by  half-beliefs. 
To  depict  it  without  them  is  to  draw 
a  picture  without  atmosphere,  to  define 
the  facts  and  miss  the  truth:— 

Can  science  bear  us 
To  the  hid  springs 
Of  human  things? 

Why  may  not  dream 
Or  thought’s  day-gleam 
Startle  yet  cheer  us? 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  MAGNUS. 


You  would  hardly  expect  to  find  an 
ancient  cathedral  up  in  those  Orkney 
islands  that  one  usually  sees  huddled 
away  in  a  spare  corner  of  the  map  and 
made  to  look  even  smaller  than  they 
are  by  the  exigencies  of  space.  Drawn 
to  half  scale  they  seem  like  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  bursting  shell  scattered 
about  an  ocean  which  not  so  very  many 
degrees  higher  becomes  the  empty  Arc¬ 
tic.  It  is  curious  to  think  of:  once, 
long  ago,  strange  ships  with  monstrous 
figure-heads  and  painted  sides,  full  of 
the  Northern  actors  of  history,  crawled 
with  their  lines  of  oars  into  the  sounds 
and  bays  of  these  islands,  till  for  cen¬ 
turies  they  became  the  stage  for  dra¬ 
matic  events  and  stirring  personages. 
Some  of  the  players  bore  names  that 
any  history-book  tells  of.  Harald  Har- 
drada,  old  King  Haco,  Bothwell,  and 
Montrose  have  all  played  their  parts. 
And  there  are  others,  earls,  and  pre¬ 
lates,  and  Northern  kings,  and  old  sea- 
rovers,  who  were  really  far  better 
worth  knowing  than  half  the  puppets 
with  more  familiar  labels.  Then,  grad¬ 
ually,  the  lights  went  out  and  the  au¬ 
dience  turned  away  to  look  at  other 
things,  and  the  Orkneymen  were  left 
to  observe  the  Sabbath  and  elect  a 
County  Council.  One  by  one  the  old 


buildings  toppled  down  and  the  old 
names  changed  and  the  old  customs 
faded,  till  the  place  of  the  islands  in 
history  became  their  place  upon  the 
map;  but  time  and  man  have  spared 
one  thing,— this  old  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Magnus  in  Kirkwall. 

On  the  ancient  houses  of  the  little 
borough  and  the  winding  slit  of  a  street 
the  old  red  church  still  looks  down 
benignly,  and  sometimes  (of  a  Sunday 
I  think  especially)  a  little  humorously. 
Over  the  grey  roofs  and  the  tree-tops 
in  sheltered  gardens  and  the  black 
mites  of  people  passing  on  their  busi¬ 
ness,  its  lustreless  Gothic  eyes  see  a 
wide  expanse  of  land  and  a  wider  and 
brighter  sweep  of  sea.  The  winding 
sounds  and  broadening  bays  Join  and 
divide  and  join  again,  through  and 
through  its  island  dominions.  Back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  twice  a  day,  the 
flood  tide  pours  from  the  open  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  each  channel  becomes  an  east¬ 
ward  flowing  river,  and  then  from  the 
North  Sea  the  ebb  sets  the  races  run¬ 
ning  to  the  west.  Everywhere  is  the 
sight  or  the  sound  of  the  sea;  rollers 
on  the  western  cliffs,  salt  currents 
among  the  islands,  quiet  bays  lapplhg 
the  feet  of  heathery  hills.  Out  of  the 
two  great  oceans  the  wind  blows  like 
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tlie  blasts  of  au  enormous  bellows,  and 
on  the  horizon  the  clouds  are  eternally 
gathering. 

It  is  over  this  land  of  moor  and 
water  and  vapor  that  the  cathedral 
watches  the  people;  and  though  from 
the  difficulty  of  passing  through  so 
narrow  a  street  It  has  never  moved 
from  the  spot  where  it  first  arose,  and 
never  seen,  one  would  suppose,  the 
greater  part  of  its  teiritories,  yet  it 
knows,— none  better— the  stories  and 
the  spirit  of  all  the  islands.  Crows 
and  gulls  cruise  round  the  tower  fa¬ 
miliarly  and  perhaps  bring  gossip,  but 
eyes  so  long  and  narrow,  and  of  so  in¬ 
human  an  anatomy,  may  very  likely 
see  through  a  hill  or  a  heart  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  country  is  like  a  fleet  at  sea,  and 
the  old  spirit  of  the  people  came  from 
the  deep.  At  first  it  was  only  restless 
and  fierce  and  free;  in  time  it  began 
to  think  and  at  odd  moments  to  be 
troubled,  and  they  called  it  pious. 
Then  it  looked  for  a  fitting  house  where 
It  might  live  when  it  could  no  longer 
find  a  home  in  the  people.  So  it  built 
the  red  cathedral,  and  there  it  silently 
dwells  to-day. 

There  is  something  in  their  church 
none  of  the  respectable  townsfolk  have 
the  slightest  suspicion  of,  something 
alive  that  vibrates  to  the  cry  of  the 
wind  and  the  breaking  of  the  sea  and 
the  little  human  events  that  happen  in 
the  crow-stepped  houses. 

On  the  wild  autumn  afternoons  when 
the  hard  north-east  wind  Is  driving  rain 
and  sleet  through  the  town,  the  old 
church  begins  to  remember.  The  wind 
and  the  sleet  coming  over  the  sea  stir 
the  quick  spirit  so  sharply  that  every 
angle  is  full  of  sighing  noises.  As  the 
shortened  day  draws  to  an  end,  and 
lights  begin  to  twinkle  in  the  town, 
and  the  showers  become  less  frequent, 
and  the  clouds  are  rolled  up  and  gath¬ 
ered  the  sky,  then  the  people  come 
out  into  the  streets  and  see  the  early 


stars  above  the  gable-ends  and  high 
cathedral  tower.  They  think  it  cold 
and  walk  quickly,  but  a  personage  of 
sandstone  takes  little  note  of  the  tem¬ 
perature.  The  cathedral  merely  feels 
refreshed. 

When  the  clear  windy  night  draws 
in  the  people  go  to  rest,  and  one  by 
one  the  lights  are  put  out  till  only 
the  stars  and  the  lighthouses  are  left 
Looking  over  a  darkened  town  and  an 
empty  night  with  the  air  moving  fresh 
from  Norway,  the  memories  come  thick 
upon  the  old  church  which  shelters  so 
many  bones.  It  is  like  digging  up  the 
soil  of  those  lands  from  which  the  sea 
has  for  centuries  receded,  and  where 
the  ribs  of  ships  and  the  skeletons  of 
sailors  lie  deep  beneath  the  furrows  of 
the  plough. 

Kirkwall  must  have  been  a  strange 
little  town  before  the  cathedral’s  mem¬ 
ory  begins,  when  there  was  no  red 
tower  above  the  narrow  street  and  the 
little  houses,  in  the  days  when  Rogn- 
vald  the  son  of  Kol  bad  vowed  to  dedi¬ 
cate  a  splendid  minster  to  his  uncle 
Saint  Magnus,  should  he  come  by  bis 
own  and  call  himself  Earl  of  Orkney; 
and  when  the  islanders  waited  to  see 
what  aid  the  blessed  saint  would  fur¬ 
nish  to  this  enterprise. 

It  is  one  of  the  island  tragedies,— 
the  saga  of  how  the  evil  Earl  Hakon 
slew  his  cousin  Earl  Magnus  outside 
the  old  church  of  Egilsay  with  that 
high  round  tower  that  you  can  see  over 
Kirkwall  bay  from  the  '•athedral  para¬ 
pet;  and  how  the  grass  grew  greener 
where  be  fell,  and  miracles  multiplied, 
and  they  made  him  a  saint  in  time. 

Though  all  these  events  happened 
before  a  stone  of  the  cathedral  was 
laid,  they  may  help  to  give  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  its  story,  and  on  that  account 
they  are  worth,  perhaps,  a  rough  tell¬ 
ing  here.  Elarl  Hakon  had  died,  and 
his  son  Paul  ruled  in  his  stead.  He 
was  a  silent,  brave,  unlucky  man,  up¬ 
right  and  honorable  in  his  dealings, 
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l)Ut  the  shadow  of  his  father’s  crime 
lay  over  the  land.  It  brought  old  age 
and  prosperity  and  repentance  to  the 
doer  of  the  deed;  on  his  son  the  pun¬ 
ishment  fell. 

Rognvald  claimed  the  half  of  the 
earldom.  Paul  answered  that  there 
was  no  need  for  long  words,  “For  I 
will  guard  the  Orkneys  while  God 
grants  me  life  so  to  do.”  And  then 
the  contest  began.  Rognvald  attacked 
from  north  and  south:  Paul  vanquished 
the  southern  fleet  and  hurrying  north 
drove  his  rival  back  to  Norway;  and 
so  the  winter  came  on  and  the  peace 
that  in  those  days  men  kept  in  winter. 

All  had  gone  well  with  Paul,  but  his 
luck  was  to  change  with  a  little  thing. 
He  was  keeping  Yule  with  his  friends 
and  kinsmen,  when,  upon  a  winter’s 
evening,  a  man,  wet  with  the  spray  of 
the  Pentland  Firth,  came  out  of  the 
dusk  and  knocked  upon  the  door.  He 
was  hardly  the  instrument,  one  would 
think,  a  departed  saint  would  choose 
to  build  a  cathedral  with,  a  viking 
with  his  sword  ever  loose  in  its  sheath, 
and  his  lucky  star  obscured,  coming 
here  for  refuge  from  the  ashes  of  his 
father  and  his  home.  He  w’as  known 
as  Swein  Asleifson  (a  name  to  be  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  islands)  and  welcomed  for 
his  family’s  sake;  they  brought  him  in 
to  the  feast,  and  the  drinking  went  on. 
In  a  little  while  there  arose  a  quarrel 
over  the  cups;  Swein  killed  his  man 
and  fled  out  into  the  night  again.  He 
was  a  landless  outlaw  this  time,  for 
the  dead  man  had  been  high  in  favor 
and  the  Earl  was  stern.  Meanwhile 
men  went  on  drinking  over  the  hall 
fires,  but  Paul’s  luck  bad  departed,  and 
Saint  Magnus  had  a  weapon  to  his 
hand.  In  the  spring  the  war  began 
again,  and  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  it 
Eari  Paul  disappeared,  his  body-guard 
cut  down  upon  the  beach,  himself  spir¬ 
ited  clean  away.  Swein  Asleifson  bad 
come  for  him  and  carried  him  to  a  fate 
that  was  never  more  than  rumored. 


So  Rognvald  won  the  earldom,  and  the 
first  stones  of  bis  church  were  laid. 
The  Saint  had  certainly  struck  for  him. 

That  is  the  true  story  of  the  vow 
and  the  building  of  the  cathedral,  a 
tale  too  old  for  even  the  venerable 
church  to  remember.  But  all  the  long 
history  of  the  seven  centuries  since  it 
knows,  and  indeed  it  has  played  such 
u  part  in  scene  after  scene  and  act 
after  act,  that  a  memory  would  have 
to  be  of  some  poorer  stuff  than  hewed 
sandstone  to  forget  a  past  so  stirring. 
And  who  can  be  so  far  behind  every 
scene  as  the  bouse  which  during  men’s 
lives  listens  to  their  prayers,  and  at 
last  upon  a  day  takes  them  in  for  ever? 

When  it  first  began  to  look  down 
from  its  windows  upon  those  men  go¬ 
ing  about  their  business  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  or  the  rain,  it  saw  among  the 
little  creatures  some  that  were  well 
worth  remembering,  though  there  be 
few  but  the  cathedral  to  remember 
them  now.  There  was  Rognvald  him¬ 
self,  that  cheerful,  gallant  Earl  who 
made  poetry  and  war,  and  sailed  to 
Jerusalem  with  all  his  chiefs  and 
friends,  fighting  and  rhyming  on  the 
way,  and  riding  home  across  the 
length  of  Europe,  and  who,  when  he 
fell  by  an  assassin’s  hand,  was  laid  at 
last  beneath  the  pavement  of  this  ca¬ 
thedral  be  had  founded.  And  then, 
most  memorable  of  all  the  great  Odal- 
lers  who  followed  him  in  war  and  sat 
at  bis  Yule  feasts,  there  was  the  vik¬ 
ing  Swein  Asleifson,  he  who  kidnapped 
Paul  and  afterwards  became  the  life¬ 
long  and,  on  the  whole,  faithful  friend 
of  Rognvald,  and  the  faithless  enemy 
of  almost  everyone  else;  the  most  dar¬ 
ing,  unscrupulous,  famous  and,  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  way  he  always  obtained 
forgiveness  when  he  needed  It,  the' 
most  fascinating  man  in  all  the  north¬ 
ern  countries.  He  was  the  luckiest, 
too,  till  the  day  he  fell  in  an  ambush 
in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  exclaiming 
with  his  last  breath,  in  most  remark- 
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able  contrast  to  the  tenor  of  his  life: 
“Know  this,  all  men,  that  I  am  one  of 
the  Saint  Earl  Rognvald’s  body-guard, 
and  I  now  mean  to  put  my  trust  In 
being  where  he  is,  with  God.”  May 
he  rest  in  peace,  wherever  hls  bones 
lie,  even  though  hls  reformation  came 
something  late,  the  turbulent,  terrible 
old  viking,  whom  the  saga-writers 
called  the  last  of  that  profession. 

The  generation  who  built  it  had 
passed  away,  when  on  a  summer’s  day, 
after  it  had  weathered  nearly  a  century 
of  storm  and  shine,  the  cathedral  saw 
the  greatest  eight  it  had  yet  beheld. 
Haco  of  Norway  had  come  with  hls 
fleet  to  reconquer  the  western  isles  of 
Scotland,  the  Norse  kings’  old  inheri¬ 
tance.  The  pointed  window’s  watched 
ship  after  ship  sail  by  with  colored 
sails  and  shining  shields,  bearing  the 
Norsemen  to  their  last  battle  in  south¬ 
ern  lands;  and  then  the  islands  waited 
for  the  news  that  in  those  days  was 
brought  by  the  men  w’ho  had  made  the 
story. 

Month  upon  month  went  by;  men 
wondered  and  rumors  flew;  the  days 
grew  shorter  and  the  gales  came  out 
of  all  the  seas.  At  last,  when  winter 
was  well  upon  the  Islands,  what  were 
left  of  the  buttered  ships  began  to 
straggle  home.  They  brought  back 
stories  that  the  cathedral  remembers, 
though  six  centuries  have  rolled  them 
out  of  the  memories  of  the  people;  tales 
of  lee-shores  and  westerly  gales,  of 
anchors  dragging  under  the  Cumbraes, 
and  Scottish  knights  charging  down 
upon  the  beach  where  the  Norwegian 
spears  were  ranked  on  the  edge  of  the 
tide.  Then  of  more  gales  and  whirl¬ 
pools  in  the  Pentland,  until  at  length 
they  carried  their  old  sick  king  ashore 
to  die  in  the  bishop’s  palace  at  Kirk¬ 
wall. 

He  lay  for  two  months  in  that  an¬ 
cient  building,  now  a  roofless  shell, 
standing  Just  beyond  the  churchyard 
wall,  hls  most  falthfnl  friends  beside 


him,  the  restless  Orkney  w’lnd  without, 
and  the  voice  of  the  saga -reader  by  the 
bed.  First  they  read  to  him  In  Latin 
till  he  grew  too  sick  to  follow  the  for¬ 
eign  words,  and  then  in  Norse,  through 
the  sagas  of  the  saints,  and  after  of 
the  kings.  They  had  ccme  down  to  his 
own  father  Sverrlr,  and  then  in  the 
words  of  the  oid  historian:  “Near  mid¬ 
night  Sverrir’s  saga  was  read  through, 
and  Just  as  midnight  was  past.  Al¬ 
mighty  God  called  King  Hacen  from 
this  world’s  life.”  They  burled  him  in 
the  great  red  church  that  had  stood 
sentinel  over  the  sick  chamber,  and  as 
the  race  of  vikings  died  with  Sweln, 
so  the  roving,  conquering  kings  of  Nor¬ 
way  passed  aw’ay  with  Haco,  and  never 
again  came  south  to  trouble  the  sea¬ 
boards. 

The  Orkneys,  how’ever,  were  not  yet 
out  of  the  current  of  affairs.  They  cut, 
indeed,  but  a  small  figure  compared 
with  the  Orkney  of  the  great  Earl 
Thorflnn  in  the  century  before  Bogu- 
vald  founded  his  cathedral,  he  who 
owned  nine  earldoms  in  Scotland  and 
all  the  southern  isles,  besides  a  great 
realm  in  Ireland.  But  there  was  still 
a  bishop  in  the  palace,  and  an  earl 
with  powers  of  life  and  death  in  bis 
dominion,  and  an  armed  following  that 
counted  for  something  in  war;  and  the 
cathedral  was  still  the  church  of  a 
small  country  rather  than  of  a  little 
county.  The  sun  cast  the  shadow’s  of 
dignitaries  in  the  w’inding  street,  and 
tlie  bones  they  were  framed  of  were 
laid  in  time  beneath  the  flags  of  St. 
Magnus’s  Church.  When  one  comes  to 
think  of  it,  the  old  cathedral  must  hold 
a  varied  collection  of  these,  for  here 
lie  the  high  and  low’  of  two  races  and 
no  man  know’s  how  many  chance  so¬ 
journers  and  travellers. 

At  last  upon  a  dark  day  for  the 
islands,  their  era  of  semi-independence 
and  viklngism  and  Norse  romance 
came  to  a  most  undignified  end.  A 
needy  king  of  the  North  pledged  them 
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to  Scotland  for  his  daughter’s  dowry, 
as  a  common  man  might  pledge  his 
watch.  East  to  Norway  was  no  longer 
the  way  to  the  motherland,  and  the 
open  horizon  meeting  the  clouds,  the 
old  high  road,  led  now  to  a  foreign 
shore.  Henceforth  they  belonged  to 
the  long  coast,  with  its  pale  mountain- 
peaks  far  away  over  the  cliffs,  which 
had  once,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
Itelonged  to  them.  It  was  a  transac¬ 
tion  intended  for  a  season,  but  the  sea¬ 
son  has  never  run  to  its  limit  yet. 
Now,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  never  will; 
but  for  centuries  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  Orkneys  if  they 
had  gone  the  way  of  some  volcanic 
islet  and  sunk  quietly  below  the  grey 
North  Sea. 

One  might  think  that,  when  they  had 
ceased  to  be  a  half-way  house  between 
their  sovereign  and  his  neighbors  of 
Europe,  and  were  become  Instead  a 
geograpliical  term  applied  to  the  least 
accessible  portion  of  their  new  lord’s 
dominions,  that  their  history  and  their 
troubles  would  soon  have  ceased,  and 
the  islanders  been  left  to  fish,  and  reap 
late  crops  and  try  to  keep  the  winter 
weather  out  But  there  was  no  such 
goo<l  luck  for  many  a  day  to  come. 
Alas  for  themselves!  they  were  too  val¬ 
uable  an  asset  in  the  Scotch  king’s 
treasury.  Orkney  too  valuable!  That 
collection  of  windy,  treeless  islands, 
where  great  ponds  of  rain-'vvater  stand 
through  the  fields  for  months  together, 
and  a  strawberry  that  ripens  is  shown 
to  one’s  friends.  Tlie  plain  truth  is 
that,  measured  by  a  Scotch  standard 
of  value  in  those  days,  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  find  a  pocket  not  w^orth 
the  picking.  The  rental  of  Orkney  was 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  Fife,  and  Fife,  I  suppose,  was  an 
El  Dorado  compared  with  most  prov¬ 
inces  of  its  impecunious  country.  So 
north  they  came,  Scotch  earls  and  bish¬ 
ops  and  younger  sons,  to  make  what 
they  could  before  the  pledge  was  re- 
von.  Lxxvii.  460 


deemed.  And  to  the  old  cathedral  w’as 
fiuug  the  shame  of  standing  as  the 
symbol  of  oppression.  It  was  not  Its 
fault,  and  every  stone  must  have  si¬ 
lently  cried  to  Heaven  for  forgiveness. 
But  a  cathedral  meant  a  bishop,  and 
an  Orkney  bishop  meant  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  roguery  and  exaction.  When 
these  prelates  in  their  turns  came  to 
permanently  inhabit  their  minster,  and 
they  could  at  last  hear  the  voice  of  its 
spirit  that  loves  the  land  It  watches, 
demanding  an  account  of  their  stew¬ 
ardship,  what  should  they  say?  The 
old  excuse,  “We  must  live”?  I  can 
hardly  think  the  church  perceived  the 
necessity. 

That  monument  which  the  old  sailors 
and  fighters  of  the  North  had  built 
that  they  might  link  a  better  world 
with  the  rough  and  warring  earth,  had 
to  stand  immovable  for  century  upon 
century,  watching  the  trouble  of  their 
sons.  It  saw  them  make  their  stand 
at  Summerdale  in  the  old  fashion,  with 
sword  and  halbert,  and  a  battle-cry  on 
their  lips,  and  march  baok  again  to 
the  tow'n  in  a  glimpse  of  triumph.  But 
that  quickly  faded,  and  the  w’eight  of 
new  laws  and  evil  rulers  gradually 
broke  the  high  spirit  entirely.  It  saw 
the  proud  Odallers  reduced  to  long-suf¬ 
fering  “peerie  lairds,”  and  all  their 
power  and  romance  and  circumstance 
of  state  pass  over  to  the  foreigner;  un¬ 
til  after  a  time  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  some  pages  farther  back  there  was 
a  closed  chapter  of  liistory  w'hich  read 
quite  differently  from  this. 

Down  below  the  parapet  of  the  tower 
the  narrow  streets  were  full  of  the 
most  splendid-looking  people,  all  in 
steel  and  the  Stuart  arms,— well  bar- 
sinistered  if  their  heraldry  was  accu¬ 
rate.  Earls  Robert  and  Patrick  of  that 
royal  name,  each,  through  his  scandal¬ 
ous  life,  made  the  island  the  home  of 
a  prince’s  court;  and  out  among  the 
moors  and  the  islands  the  old  race 
wondered  whose  turn  it  should  be  for 
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persecution  next,  and  bow  long  Heaven 
would  let  these  things  be. 

The  downfall  of  the  Stuarts’  rule 
came  at  last,  violently  as  was  fit,  but 
to  the  end  they  used  the  old  church  on 
behalf  of  the  wrong.  The  tower  was 
wrapped  in  the  smoke  of  the  rebels’ 
musketry  when  old  Elarl  Patrick  lay 
by  the  heels  in  Edinburgh  awaiting  his 
doom  as  a  traitor,  and  his  sou  held 
Kirkwall  against  what  might,  by  com¬ 
parison,  be  termed  the  Law,  and  it  was 
only  at  the  point  of  the  pike  that  they 
turned  the  last  Stuart  out  of  the  sepul¬ 
chre  of  St.  Magnus. 

Then  the  long  windows  watched  the 
shadows  of  all  manner  of  persons,  who 
are  well  forgotten  now,  darken  the 
prospect  for  a  while,  and  pass  away 
to  let  other  clouds  gather;  and  in  all 
that  time  there  cannot  have  been  many 
whom  a  critical  edifice  can  recall  with 
pride. 

The  bishops  were  sent  about  their 
business  and  the  solemn  League  and 
Covenant  as  solemnly  sworn.  The 
troopers  of  Cromwell  stalked  through 
the  old  pillars  with  their  wide  hats  the 
firmer  set  on.  The  Covenant  was  un¬ 
sworn,  and  the  bishops  came  back  and 
acquired  emoluments  for  a  little  while 
longer,  till  at  last  they  went  altogether, 
and  in  good,  sober  Presbyterian  fash¬ 
ion  the  awakened  people  set  about 
purifying  their  temple.  Poor  old 
church!  they  did  it  thoroughly.  Away 
went  carving  and  stained  glass,  and 
ancient  tombs  and  bones,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  the  austere  taste  of  Heaven 
is  supposed  by  man  to  dislike.  They 
made  it  clean  with  a  kind  of  yellowish 
whitewash,  and  divided  it  by  a  sani¬ 
tary  deal  screen  impervious  to  draught. 
In  this  shameful  guise,  more  like  a 
human  sinner  penitent  during  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  pleasure  than  the  symbol  of  God 


on  earth,  the  cathedral  has  watched 
the  advent  of  quiet  days  and  the  slow 
healing  of  time.  To-day  the  greatest 
clamor  it  hears  is  made  by  the  rooks. 
No  earl’s  men  or  bishop’s  men  quarrel 
in  the  street;  no  one  either  fears  or 
harries  the  islanders;  the  history  of 
Orkney  is  written  and  closed  and  laid 
upon  the  shelf.  The  hands  of  the  clock 
move  evenly  round,  and  the  seasons 
change  by  the  almanack. 

But  there  stands  the  old  red  church, 
silently  remembering  and  arranging  in 
their  due  perspective  all  these  things, 
remarkable  and  true.  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  it  makes  no  comment  that  a 
mortal  can  understand,  so  that  no  one 
can  say  what  a  seasoned,  well-mor¬ 
tared  observer  of  seven  centuries  of 
affairs  thinks  of  changing  dynasties 
and  creeds,  and  whether  it  is  disposed 
to  take  them  more  seriously  than  so 
many  moultings  of  feathers,  and  if  one 
can  retain  any  optimism  through  a 
course  of  whitewash  and  draught- 
proof  screens. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think,  for  the  old 
minster’s  sake,  that  it  heeds  the  rubs 
of  fortune  very  little,  and  regards  ma¬ 
terial  changes  Just  as  so  many  shifts 
of  plumage.  Its  people  are  still  flesh 
and  blood  and  its  islands  rock  and  turf 
and  heather,  and  it  will  take  more 
than  pails  and  paint-brushes,  and 
pledges  and  Covenants,  to  make  them 
otherwise.  The  winter  days  are  as 
bleak  as  ever,  and  the  summer  even¬ 
ings  as  long  and  light,  and  the  sun 
rises  out  of  the  North  Sea  among  the 
fiat  green  islands,  and  sinks  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  behind  the  western  heather  hills; 
and  it  is  likely  enough  that  from  the 
height  of  the  cathedral  tower  many 
other  most  serious  events  look  surpris¬ 
ingly  unimportant. 

J.  Storer  Clouaton. 
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SCENERY  IN  FICTION. 

The  late  Mr.  Francis  Turner  Pal-  tence  was  written  with  emotion.  It 


grave  wrote  a  book  on  Landscape  In 
Poetry;  we  do  not  know  that  anyone 
has  written  a  book  on  Landscape  in 
Fiction.  Yet  this  subject  might  repay 
close  study.  Any  observations  we  can 
make  must  be  of  a  desultory  sort,  and 
at  once  we  will  name  the  provocation 
we  have  received  to  launch  our 
thoughts  at  all.  It  is  that  Mr.  Eden 
Phillpotts  has  dared  to  open  his  fine 
novel.  The  River,  with  four  pages  of 
undiluted  landscape,  of  unassuaged 
scenery.  Scenery  in  fiction  may  well 
seem  a  subject  for  thought  when  the 
first  chapter  of  a  novel  conducts  you 
through  1,300  words  of  nature-paint¬ 
ing  to  a  rabbit-snarer  sitting  in  the 
bracken. 

Many  novels,  perhaps  most  novels, 
open  with  scenery  or  w'eather.  Yet  in 
spite  of  usage,  in  spite  of  illustrious 
example,  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of 
the  idea  that  scenei’y  and  weather  are 
a  weak  beginning.  They  make  an  easy 
and  gliding  beginning,  no  doubt:  the 
harbor  before  the  sea.  In  Mr.  Phill¬ 
potts’  case  it  is  Southampton  Water 
before  the  Channel.  Yet  we  have  never 
steamed  down  that  magnificent  water¬ 
way  without  an  Impatience  to  hear  the 
first  fist-blows  of  the  sea  on  the  ship’s 
side.  Yonder,  not  here,  the  voyage  be¬ 
gins. 

Mr.  Phillpotts  thinks  otherwise.  He 
leans  all  his  weight  on  scenery  at  once. 
His  first  sentence  Is  this:— 

From  the  rapt  loneliness  of  her 
cradle,  from  her  secret  fountains, 
where  the  red  sundew  glimmers  and 
cotton  grasses  wave  unseen.  Dart 
comes  wandering  southward  with  a 
song. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
writing  must  perceive  that  this  sen- 


has  that  lilt  which  is  the  evasion  of 
tears,  and  that  vagueness  of  utterance 
which  unlocks  a  fateful  door.  One  re¬ 
spects  such  sentences;  one  respects, 
too,  such  impassioned  description  as 
follows  this  one.  Still  our  inclination 
is  to  smile.  A  great  deal  is  being  done 
for  us,  but  we  are  perversely  willing 
to  wait  “A  mother  of  old  story  with 
haunted  pools  .  .  .  to-day  she  glides  In 
sleepy  backwaters  .  .  .  to-morrow  she 
leaps  and  thunders  cherry-red  ...  to¬ 
day  the  sub-aqueous  mosses  gasp  as 
her  receding  stream  leaves  them 
shrunken  under  full  blaze  of  light;  to¬ 
morrow  she  foams  in  freshet,  tosses 
her  wild  locks  on  high,  shouts  hoarsely, 
with  echoing  reverberations  in  deep 
gorges  and  old  secret  caves,  drowns 
half  a  fathom  deep  the  little  flower 
that  has  budded  and  bloomed  with 
trust  beside  her  brink.”  We  know  that 
all  this  is  impassioned  and  l>eautiful 
(a  little  obviously,  perhaps);  but  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  stand  a 
dozen  words  of  It,  and  though  litera¬ 
ture  is  not  the  House,  nor  w’e  the 
Speaker,  the  gulf  of  difference  seems 
scarcely  bridged.  True,  Mr.  Phillpotts 
tells  us  that  at  a  certain  point  “human¬ 
ity  grows  concerned  with  Dart”  and 
“pollutes  her  current  with  drosses  and 
accretions  from  cauldron  or  vat,”  hut 
these  things  are  said  in  order  that  we 
may  ignore  humanity.  The  very  die-: 
tion  obscures  Man.  We  are  in  Eden 
before  Adam,  who,  when  he  comes  (on 
the  fifth  page)  seems  an  Intruder,  or 
rather  a  red-haired  accident. 

Of  course  Mr.  Phillpotts  has  his  case: 
The  River  is  concerned  with  people  who' 
live  with  nature  and  whose  lives  may 
be  said,  by  a  convenient  rhetoric,  to  be 
“concerned  with  Dart”  and  with  “the 
granite  aprons  of  her  thousand  falls.” 
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Actually,  however,  the  print  apron  of 
one  cottage  girl,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
possible  fall,  is  more  important  to  Mr. 
Phillpotts  as  a  novelist,  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  any  novelist,  than  the  wildest 
heave  of  boulder-strewn  moor  or  for¬ 
est.  Is  it  not  a  mistake,  even  in  a  novel 
of  this  class,  to  entitle  the  story  by  its 
setting  and  to  introduce  that  setting 
with  the  utmost  power  and  volume  of 
words?  Does  scenery  of  any  kind  real¬ 
ly  qualify  human  nature?  It  gives  it 
complexion,  and  certain  habits  of  mind 
and  speech;  but  we  discover  even  these 
limited  effects  only  when  we  meet  the 
people.  We  ai’e  not  interested  in  such 
effects  until  the  people  interest  us.  The 
environment  is  important  only  as  bring¬ 
ing  out  human  nature  in  little  unac¬ 
customed  ways. 

The  error  of  putting  Nature  before 
Man  is  rarely,  however,  palpable  and 
complete  in  any  one  writer  or  story.  It 
is  certainly  not  so  in  The  River.  It 
came  near  being  palpable  and  complete 
in  Mr.  Hardy’s  novel.  The  Well-Beloved. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Hardy 
insisted  in  his  preface  that  the  remote¬ 
ness  and  natural  gloom  of  the  Isle  of 
Slingers  were  “apt  to  generate  a  type 
of  personage  like  the  character  imper¬ 
fectly  sketched  in  these  pages.”  But 
when  that  amazing  character  was  chal¬ 
lenged  and  Mr.  Hardy  was  driven  to 
explanation,  he  referred  it  not  to  the 
climate  and  scenery  of  the  Isle  of 
Slingers,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  story 
was  planned  and  partly  written  in  his 
less  mature  period,  when  his  reading 
of  human  nature  was  adventurous. 
The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  human  na¬ 
ture  is  everything  in  a  novel  and  scen¬ 
ery  qua  scenery  nothing.  At  the  best 
it  is  as  the  setting  to  the  jewel,  and  at 
the  worst  it  is  as  the  cackle  to  the 
’ossee. 

No,— a  third  and  more  excellent  way 
there  Is,  the  way  of  drama,  the  way  of 
truth.  A  novelist  should  see  landscape 
through  the  eyes  of  his  characters.  He 


should  see  it  when  they  see  it,  and  be 
blind  to  it  when  they  are  blind  to  it; 
and  always  Introduce  it  as  a  part  of 
the  drama,  never  as  an  interlude.  This 
may  be  a  counsel  of  perfection,  but  in 
our  opinion  the  success  of  even  the 
shortest  description  of  scenery  in  a 
novel  depends  upon  our  ability  to  see  it 
through  the  eyes  and  mood  of  a  char¬ 
acter  in  the  story,  and  in  no  wise  on 
our  ability  to  see  it  vividly  through  the 
author’s  eyes.  In  most  novels  when 
the  author  introduces  scenery  he  is 
resting  on  his  oara  The  fact  that  a 
character  walks  from  a  place  called  A. 
to  a  place  called  B.  is  not  in  itself  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  for  describing  the  scen¬ 
ery  between  A.  and  B.  Yet  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  done.  Take  the  following  very 
Innocent  passage  from  The  River:— 

She  went  to  a  pastrycook’s,  where  a 
friend  served  in  the  shop,  made  a  meal 
of  the  things  she  liked,  drank  a  glass 
of  milk,  and  then  started  very  happily 
upon  her  journey  of  twelve  miles.  She 
pursued  the  beautiful  road  now  slowly 
unfolding  pageants  of  spring.  She 
crossed  Holme  Bridge,  where  Dart,  si¬ 
lent  and  mysterious,  passed  through 
rocky  channels;  she  climbed  the  great 
bill  beyond;  sank  down  again  to  New 
Bridge;  presently  descended  a  tremen¬ 
dous  declivity  that  led  to  Dartmeet; 
and  saw  beneath  her  the  sister  rivers 
mingle.  Their  shining  confluence  was 
set  in  leaf-buds,  in  the  alder’s  catkins 
and  the  gold  and  silver  flowerligbt  of 
the  willows.  Half  way  up  another  hill 
Hannah  beard  a  man’s  step  behind  her, 
and  the  next  moment  someone  reached 
her  side  and  slowed  his  progress.  Then 
a  familiar  voice  greeted  her,  as  though 
no  great  matter  stood  between  them; 
and  she  looked  up  and  saw  Timothy 
Oldrleve  returning  from  bis  sport. 

“Congratulate  me,”  he  said. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ordinary 
landscape  art  of  the  ordinary  novel. 
Elsewhere  in  The  River  it  would  be 
easy  to  find  higher  work;  but  here  we 
have  landscape  for  mere  landscape’s 
sake.  It  is  Mr.  Phillpotts  who  sees  it. 
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not  Hannah.  It  is  not  related  to  the 
girl.  It  would  have  been  the  same  for 
you  or  us.  Now,  note  with  what  skill 
Mr.  Meredith,  by  a  single  touch,  makes 
a  scene  personal  to  the  character  for 
whom  he  has  already  reserved  our  at¬ 
tention:— 

Nevil  Beauchamp  dozed  for  an  hour. 
He  was  awakened  by  light  on  his  eye¬ 
lids,  and  starting  up  beheld  the  many 
pinnacles  of  grey  and  red  rocks  and 
shadowy  high  and  white  regions  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  waiting  for  the  sun; 
and  the  sun  struck  them.  One  by  one 
they  came  out  crimson  tlame,  till  the 
vivid  host  appeared  to  have  stepped 
fonvard.  The  shadows  on  the  snow- 
fields  deepened  to  purple  below  an  ir¬ 
radiation  of  rose  and  pink  and  dazzling 
silver.  There  of  all  the  world  you 
might  imagine  the  Gods  to  sit.  A 
crowd  of  mountains  endless  in  range, 
erect,  or  flowing,  shattered  and  arid, 
or  leaning  in  smooth  lustre,  hangs  over 
the  gulf.  The  mountains  are  sovereign 
Alps,  and  the  sea  is  beneath  them. 
The  whole  gigantic  body  keeps  the  sea, 
as  with  a  hand,  to  right  and  left. 

Nevil’s  personal  rapture  craved  for 
Reu§e  with  the  second  long  breath  he 
drew.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  the  splendor  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  that  matters  here,  it  is  its  dra¬ 
matic  attribution  to  the  eyes  and  heart 
of  Nevil,  “He  w’as  awakened  by  light 
on  his  eyelids.”  In  a  moment  we  un¬ 
derstand.  So  have  we  all  awakened 
many  times  since  childhood,  and 
straightway  we  share  the  gradualness 
and  wonder  of  Nevil,  waking  to  the 
waking  day.  We  obtain  all  the  sensu¬ 
ous  beauty  of  scenery,  and  yet  we  are 
wholly  with  Nevil;  our  attention  re¬ 
mains  the  same  in  kind;  we  are  not 
delayed,  w^e  progress.  Even  more  ap¬ 
posite  is  the  following: — 

They  had  to  wait  for  tide  as  well  as 
breeze,  and  pilot  through  intricate 
mud-channels  before  they  could  see  the 
outside  of  the  Lido,  and  meanwhile  the 
sun  lay  like  a  golden  altar-platter  on 


mud-banks  made  bare  by  the  ebb,  and 
curled  in  drowsy  yellow  links  along  the 
currents. 

A  superb  piece  of  dramatic  landscape 
is  tills  of  Mr.  Hardy’s:— 

Among  the  graves  moved  the  form 
of  a  man  clothed  in  a  white  sheet, 
which  the  wind  blew  and  flapped  sadly 
every  now  and  then.  Near  him  moved 
six  men  bearing  a  long  box  and  two  or 
three  persons  in  black  followed.  The 
coflBn,  with  its  twelve  legs,  crawled 
across  the  isle,  while  around  and  be¬ 
neath  it  the  flashing  lights  from  the 
sea  and  the  school  of  mackerel  were 
reflected;  a  fishing-boat,  far  out  in  the 
Channel,  being  momentarily  discernible 
under  the  coflSn  also.  The  procession 
wandered  round  to  a  particular  corner, 
and  halted,  and  paused  there  a  long 
while  in  the  wind,  the  sea  behind  them, 
the  surplice  of  the  priest  still  blowing. 
Jocelyn  stood  with  his  hat  off:  he  was 
present,  though  he  was  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off;  and  he  seemed  to  hear  the 
words  that  were  being  said,  though 
nothing  but  the  wind  was  audible. 

Here  the  entirely  personal  character 
of  the  vision  is  felt  long  before  Jocelyn 
is  mentioned;  it  is  felt  in  that  note  of 
the  fishing-smack  sailing  under  the 
cofHn.  It  is  to  this  plane  that  novelists 
should  endeavor  to  rise  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  scenery.  But  It  is  the  highest 
plane,  and  is  therefore  scarcely  to  be 
reached.  They  will  do  much  if  on  a 
lower  plane  they  guard  against  writing 
landscape  for  landscape’s  sake.  It  has 
been  told  in  Gath  and  mentioned  in  the 
New  York  Bookman  that  Mr.  Phillpotts 
never  describes  scenery  without  sit¬ 
ting  down  in  front  of  it  like  a  painter, 
and  transferring  it  bit  by  bit  to  his 
canvas— we  mean  his  pocket-book.  The 
method  surprises  by  Itself,  but  we  do 
not  quarrel  with  it;  an  author  may, 
work  as  he  pleases.  We  are  convinced, 
however,  that  Mr.  Phillpotts  finds  his 
camp-stool  too  comfortable,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  kindness  now  and  then  to 
knock  it  from  under  him.  Of  course  a 
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landscape-novelist  like  Black  has  bis 
reward,  but  Mr.  Phillpotts  is  hardly 
the  man  to  covet  that  He  knows  so 
much  of  human  nature  that  one  would 
have  him  see  landscape  as  a  part  of  it, 
and  as  a  small  part  of  it.  In  The  River 
are  passages  In  which  be  reaches  a 
Tbe  AcMwiit- 


noble  level  of  art.  Indeed,  the  land¬ 
scape  with  which  the  story  begins  is 
artistically  redeemed  by  the  landscape 
on  which  it  ends.  The  one  is  prema¬ 
ture  and  subjective,  the  other  dramatic 
and  punctual. 


FINGER-PRINTS  AS  DETECTIVES. 


The  part  which  science  often  plays 
in  the  detection  of  crime  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  unimportant  but  to  many  people 
a  peculiarly  interesting,  chapter  of  its 
beneficial  story.  There  is  something 
of  the  Sherlock  Holmes  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  average  man,— hence  one 
may  deduce  the  remarkable  popularity 
of  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle’s  ingenious  crea¬ 
tion.  In  the  trial  of  a  burglar  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  last  Saturday  a 
part  which  has  no  precedent  in  our 
Court  was  played  by  one  of  the  finger¬ 
prints  which  Mr.  Francis  Galton  has 
done  so  much  to  expound  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  student  The  burglar  in  question 
had  made  his  entry  through  a  window 
the  sill  of  which  happened  to  have 
been  freshly  painted.  In  doing  so  he 
was  unlucky  enough  to  leave  “a  par¬ 
ticularly  plain  imprint  of  his  left 
thumb”  on  the  soft  paint.  This  led  to 
his  detection,  and  the  sentence  of  seven 
years’  penal  servitude  which  the  Com¬ 
mon  Sergeant  passed  upon  him  last 
week.  To  most  people  It  will  not  be 
very  clear  how  this  could  follow.  One 
thumb,  they  will  say.  Is  very  like  an¬ 
other;  and  how  can  it  be  said  with  such 
certainty  that  a  particular  Imprint, 
however  clear,  belonged  to  Henry  Jack- 
son  rather  than  to  John  Smith?  But 
the  truth  is  that  there  Is  no  physical 
characteristic  by  which  a  man  can  be 
more  easily  and  certainly  Identified 
than  the  print  of  his  thumb.  If  the 


reader  looks  closely  at  the  ball  of  bis 
thumb,  or  any  of  bis  fingers— wherein 
a  small  magnifying  glass  will  be  of 
great  assistance — he  will  see  that  It  is 
covered  with  a  network  of  fine  lines, 
arranged  in  a  more  or  less  distinct  pat¬ 
tern  of  arches  or  loops  or  whorls.  These 
minute  marks  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  lines  to  which  the  palmist  attaches 
such  importance,  and  though  less  ob¬ 
vious,  they  are  far  better  worth  study. 
The  lines  of  cheiromancy,  indeed,  are 
the  result  of  use,  and  indicate  the 
creases  into  which  the  skin  naturally 
folds  itself  when  the  hands  are  closed. 
But  the  less  conspicuous  markings,  or 
‘‘papillary  ridges,”  originate  at  a  much 
earlier  period  In  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  being  essential  features  ^f 
the  skin  itself.  They  are  probably 
formed  by  lateral  pressure  in  the  skin 
of  the  unborn  infant:  their  mode  of 
production  is  thus  analogous  to  that 
which  produces  mountain-ranges,  as 
the  geologists  tell  us,  by  the  crumpling 
which  secular  shrinkage  causes  in  the 
earth’s  crust,— or,  to  take  a  more 
homely  illustration,  to  the  wrinkles 
which  show  themselves  on  the  surface 
of  the  cooling  porridge.  It  is  possible 
that  these  ridges  are  connected  In  some 
obscure  way  with  our  sense  of  touch, 
and  that  we  owe  to  them  the  power  of 
distinguishing  between  the  various  tex¬ 
tures  of  the  objects  which  we  handle. 
What  is  more  important,  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  tbode  who  study  crime 
and  its  prevention,  is  that  the  ridges 
in  question  afford  a  trustworthy  means 
of  distinguishing  between  human  be¬ 
ings.  They  form  patterns,  as  Mr.  Gal- 
ton  has  pointed  out  in  his  brilliant  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  work  originated  by 
Purkenje  eighty  years  ago,  “consider¬ 
able  in  size,  and  of  a  curious  variety 
of  shape,  whose  boundaries  can  be 
firmly  outlined,  and  which  are  little 
worlds  in  themselves.  They  have  the 
unique  merit  of  retaining  all  their  pe¬ 
culiarities  unchanged  throughout  life, 
and  afford  in  consequence  an  incom¬ 
parably  surer  criterion  of  Identity  than 
any  other  bodily  feature.” 

It  may  seem  at  the  first  glance  that 
the  apparently  simple  markings  on  the 
thumb  cannot  possibly  afford  such  a 
criterion.  Among  a  number  of  men  the 
same  markings  will  surely  be  repeated, 
so  that  no  reliance  cun  be  placed 
on  their  evidence.  But  experience  and 
theory  alike  show  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  A  great  many  thousands  of 
thumb-prints  made  in  permanent  ink 
on  convenient  cards  for  reference  have 
been  examined,  and  no  two  alike  have 
yet  been  discovered.  By  a  calculation 
which  depends  on  the  mathematical 
laws  of  probability,  and  has  been  pur¬ 
posely  “watered  down”  so  far  as  to  be 
certainly  on  the  safe  side,  Mr.  Galton 
has  shown  that  there  are  at  least 
sixty-four  thousand  million  varieties 
in  the  arrangement  of  these  lines,  any 
one  of  which  is  as  likely  to  occur  as 
any  other;  in  other  words,  if  we  as¬ 
sume  the  number  of  the  human  race  to 
be  sixteen  hundred  millions,  the  chance 
of  any  two  right  or  left  thumbs  pre¬ 
senting  the  same  marks  is  one  in  forty. 
If  we  take  impressions  of  all  ten  digits, 
the  chance  that  two  men  will  be  found 
with  the  same  sets  of  marks  is  but  one 
In  the  tenth  power  of  forty,  which  is 
as  near  a  certainty  that  no  two  such 
men  will  be  found  as  human  Intelli¬ 
gence  can  desire.  Most  Juries  will  con¬ 


vict  on  less  cogent  evidence  than  that. 
It  will  be  evident  that  the  systematic 
study  of  finger-prints  is  a  most  valu¬ 
able  aid  to  the  anthropometrist,  who 
busies  himself  with  the  methods  of 
identifying  men  chiefly  in  order  that 
habitual  criminals  may  be  detected 
with  ease  and  certainty.  Mr.  Galton 
maintains  that  the  system  to  which  he 
has  done  so  much  to  call  attention  is 
superior  in  ease  of  application  and 
sureness  of  results  to  the  well-known 
Bertillon  system,  which  is  now  in  oi>- 
eration  in  most  civilized  countries,  in 
spite  of  the  deserved  discredit  which  its 
inventor  drew  upon  himself  when  in 
the  Dreyfus  case  he  ventured  beyond 
his  own  special  ground.  If  a  record  is 
made  of  a  criminal’s  finger-prints  when 
he  is  first  sent  to  prison,  be  can  always 
be  identifled  In  bis  next  appearance. 
Even  if  he  submits  to  the  painful  pro¬ 
cess  of  destroying  bis  skin  with  fire 
or  acids,  the  same  tell-tale  marks 
emerge  once  more  when  the  new  skin 
grows.  It  is  easy  to  classify  and  index 
any  number  of  such  records,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  criminologists 
of  most  countries  are  regarding  the  fin¬ 
ger-print  method  with  increasing  favor. 
Since  1894  it  has  been  in  regular  use 
by  our  own  authorities,  in  conjunction 
with  photography  and  the  Bertillon 
measurements.  Of  course  It  is  only 
rarely  that  finger-prints  can  actually  be 
used  in  the  detection  of  crime,  and  the 
case  already  mentioned  is  the  first  that 
one  recalls  In  real  life,  though  a  novel¬ 
ist  In  Chambers’s  Journal  and  Mark 
Twain  In  “Life  on  the  Mississippi” 
have  shown  how  murderers  might  be 
convicted  by  the  evidence  of  their 
blood-stained  finger-marks  on  a  damna¬ 
tory  document. 

In  both  East  and  West,  In  ancient 
and  modem  times,  indeed,  finger-prints 
have  been  put  to  practical  use.  India 
and  China  furnish  many  instances  in 
which  the  signature  of  a  deed  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Impression  of  a  fin- 
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ger  smeared  with  Indian  ink,  though 
it  is  doubtful  how  far  this  was  used  in 
the  present  sense.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  one  of  the  apparently 
meaningless  forms  of  our  law  may  be 
traced  to  a  survival  of  some  forgotten 
anticipation  of  Mr.  Galton’s  discover¬ 
ies.  Laying  the  linger  on  a  wafer  as 
you  remark  that  you  deliver  a  bond  as 
your  act  and  deed  possibly  alludes  to 
an  ancient  practice  of  leaving  a  finger¬ 
print  on  the  document,  just  as  in  some 
savage  tribes  a  mystic  value  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  impression  of  a  chief’s  gory 
hand  on  a  sacred  stone  or  weapon.  The 
ancient  Sovereigns  of  Japan  used  to 
seal  State  papers  with  the  impression 
of  the  Royal  hand  in  vermilion.  Be¬ 
wick,  probably  acting  on  bis  own  idea, 
authenticated  some  of  bis  books  and 
receipts  by  an  engraved  thumb-mark. 
But  the  first  practical  use  of  thumb- 
marks  as  signatures  is  due  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Herschel,  a  Bengal  Civil  servant, 
who  began  to  use  them  about  1860  with 
a  view  to  checking  the  native  taste  for 
forgery  and  personation.  His  first  idea, 
borrowed  from  a  native  contract  on 
which  a  thumb-mark  was  impressed, 
was  to  frighten  the  wily  Bengali  by 
attaching  a  magical  significance  to  the 
act,  but  he  speedily  noticed  the  value 
of  the  finger-prints  as  a  natural  signa¬ 
ture  that  could  not  possibly  be  forged. 
In  a  land  where,  as  Mr.  Kipling  ob¬ 
serves.  a  complete  murder-case  can  be 
purchased,  including  the  corpse,  for 
fifty-four  rupees,  such  a  check  to  fraud 
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was  most  valuable,  and  Sir  William 
Uerschel’s  experience  has  been  largely 
utilized  by  his  successors.  In  1896  the 
Postmaster-General  of  Bengal  decided 
that  post-office  crders  should  in  future 
be  authenticated  by  the  impression  of 
the  receiver’s  thumb.  A  Hindu  has  a 
natural  genius  for  forging  a  signature, 
but  no  amount  of  study  has  yet  en¬ 
abled  him  to  adopt  the  markings  on 
another  man’s  fingers.  In  this  country 
such  a  system  would  happily  not  he 
worth  the  trouble  that  its  introduction 
would  cause;  but  there  are  large  possi¬ 
bilities  before  the  study  of  finger¬ 
prints.  The  whole  Tichborne  case,  for 
instance,  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  at  the  outset  if  the  missing 
Baronet  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
leaving  an  impression  of  his  thumb 
with  his  banker,  and  the  easy  method 
of  Identification  which  is  thus  provided 
must  appeal  to  all  who  have  found  by 
experience  the  difficulty  of  persuading 
foreign  authorities,  if  trouble  arises, 
that  they  are  really  the  men  named  on 
their  passports  or  letters  of  credit. 
Forgery,  too,  would  become  a  lost  art 
if  the  finger-print  were  made  a  compul¬ 
sory  addition  to  the  signature  of  wills 
and  other  Important  documents.  In 
that  case  it  would  appear  that  Sydney 
Smith  was  really  an  unconscious 
prophet  when  he  assured  an  heraldic 
inquirer  that  “the  Smiths  had  no  arms, 
but  a  i ways  seaied  their  letters  with 
their  thumbs.” 


The  Broken  Courtship. 
THE  BROKEN  COURTSHIP. 
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Heart,  why  beatest  thou  so  gladly? 

Are  epistles,  then,  so  rare? 

Are  sweet  perfumes?  Nay,  beware! 

Lest  the  stirring  strings  breathe  sadly 
And  the  nascent  song  be  broken. 

Wanting  one  sweet  word  unspoken. 

One  too  dear. 

Heart,  why  beatest  thou  so  strongly? 

Are,  then,  whisp’rlng  lips  so  rare? 

Or  rapt  glances?  Ah!  beware! 

Lest  desire  Interpret  wrongly, 

And  thy  trustful  pulse  be  broken— 

Peace,  then.  Hide  the  faith,  half  spoken 
In  mine  ear. 

Heart,  why  beatest  thou  so  faintly? 

Is  the  bed  of  sickness  rare? 

Or  tlie  pallid  face?  Beware! 

Crush  thy  bitterness  unsaintly: 

Shall  the  melody  be  broken 
By  a  nameless  and  unspoken 
Pang  of  fear? 

Heart,  why  beatest  thou  so  wildly? 

Is  there  not  surcease  of  grief? 

Are  not  all  things  earthly  brief? 

Quell  thy  tempests  till  more  mildly 
Soul  may  question— Nay,  thou’rt  broken; 
Death  thy  ship,  like  hers,  hath  spoken— 
Seek  we,  setting  sail  from  here. 

That  darker  mere. 

Herman  Montague  Donner. 

From  “English  Lyrics  of  a  Finnish  Harp.” 


A  NATURALIST’S  PIC-NIC  ON  THE  OREGON  COAST. 


Our  camp  was  pitched  inside  an  old 
stockade,  our  camp-fire  lit  at  the  foot 
of  a  huge  maple  tree,  and  for  sleeping 
quarters  we  took  possession  of  a  rude 
old  granary.  Although  it  was  June, 
the  sea  winds  were  very  cold  and  the 
rain  almost  Incessant,  so  that  we  re¬ 
luctantly  abandoned  the  romance  of 
tent  life  for  the  advantage  of  a  moder¬ 


ately  tight  roof  above  us  and  a  dry 
fioor  beneath.  The  price  which  has  to 
be  paid  for  the  magnificent  evergreen 
vegetation  and  superb  forests  of  th^ 
Pacific  slope  Is  an  almost  Incessant 
downpour.  One  of  the  natives  in¬ 
formed  us  that  it  rained  nine  months 
of  the  year,  and  was  “apt  to  be  show¬ 
ery”  the  other  three.  I  can  cheerfully 
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corroborate  the  absolute  correctness  of 
his  assertion,  for  during  nine  out  of 
the  ten  days  we  spent  on  the  coast 
there  were  hardly  two  successive  hours 
during  which  rain  was  not  falling. 
Fortunately  the  rain,  though  chilly, 
was  not  exceedingly  cold,  and  we  rap¬ 
idly  got  into  a  sort  of  amphibian  frame 
of  mind,  so  that  although  we  were  wet 
to  the  knees  all  the  time,  and  to  the 
waist  nearly  half  the  time  during  our 
stay,  and  the  only  way  to  dry  off  was 
to  go  to  bed  in  our  wet  clothes  and 
sleep  them  dry,  none  of  us  caught  any 
serious  cold,  and  in  a  short  time  we 
came  to  regard  a  condition  of  perma¬ 
nent  water-soak  as  part  of  our  nor¬ 
mal  environment  One  of  the  local 
authorities  solemnly  assured  us  that 
whenever  it  refrained  from  raining  for 
more  than  two  weeks  at  a  stretch  bis 
feet  began  to  crack.  We  began  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  existence  of  those  mythical 
ancestors  of  ours,  the  ancient  Britons, 
who,  according  to  the  veracious  chron¬ 
icles  of  the  times,  used  to  crouch  down 
in  water  up  to  their  shoulders  to  keep 
themselves  warm  and  allay  the  pangs 
of  hunger. 

Our  first  inquiry  was  what  time  next 
morning  w'e  should  be  able  to  go  out 
to  the  rocks.  At  once  a  derisive  howl 
went  up  from  the  entire  wagon-party. 
“You  had  better  ask  what  time  next 
week,  or  how  early  in  July”;  and  then 
it  was  borne  in  upon  us  that  when  you 
once  enter  the  woods  you  must  revert 
to  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  savage  who 
does  his  time-thinking  in  weeks  and 
even  moons,  instead  of  in  hours  and 
minutes  as  in  our  railroad-ridden  civil¬ 
ization.  The  Pacific  Ocean,  it  seems, 
is  what  the  French  call  an  “extremely 
diflicult”  old  lady.  Not  that  she  can  be 
described  as  fickle;  on  the  contrary  she 
is  persistently  and  far  too  consistently 
unkind.  In  spite  of  her  bright  blue 
smile  and  the  velvet  curves  of  her 
green  land-lips,  she  is  about  the  most 
utterly  useless  and  unmanageable  old 


baggage  in  the  shape  of  salt  water  that 
lies  out  of  doors,  for  the  oarsman  and 
the  yachtsman.  In  the  first  place,  she 
has  a  steady  surface  pulse-wave  one 
hundred  miles  long,  with  the  whole 
distance  from  Japan  to  get  up  its 
swing  in.  This  never  ceases  day  or 
night,  but  throbs  incessantly  like  tho 
pulse  of  a  sleeping  world,  and  provides 
a  superbly  responsive  basal  tone  for 
the  blandishments  of  the  local  winds. 
In  the  winter  south-west  gales  are  well 
nigh  incessant,  while  in  summer  the 
high  westerly  “sun-wind”  is  of  daily 
occurrence;  scarcely  has  the  disturb¬ 
ance  fomented  by  one  subsided  than 
that  of  a  new  day  springs  up,  so  that 
the  would-be  boatman  or  yachtsman 
finds  himself  constantly  confronted  six 
days  out  of  the  week,  and  even  seven, 
by  a  surf  from  four  to  fourteen  feet 
high.  Even  the  fioods  of  great  rivers, 
like  the  Columbia,  can  make  little  or 
no  headway  against  the  incessant  ham¬ 
mering  of  this  wall  of  living  water,  but 
have  to  deposit  their  silt  in  the  form 
of  a  bar,  which  makes  a  most  serious 
impediment  to  the  entrance  or  exit  of 
craft  of  any  description,  and  which 
usually  only  sea-going  vessels  and  tugs 
can  manage  to  pass,  at  the  most  favor¬ 
able  stages  of  the  tide.  Even  after  you 
have  worked  your  way  out  through  a 
four-foot  surf,  a  storm,  which  has  been 
racing  all  the  way  from  Honolulu,  may 
slip  in  under  and  past  you,  and  before 
you  can  get  back  to  shore  at  your  best 
speed,  be  tossing  up  white-caps  ten  feet 
high. 

As  our  enterprise  involved  the  land¬ 
ing  upon  a  rocky  shelf  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipitous  cliff  in  mid-ocean,  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  until  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  were  favorable  to  have  a  reason¬ 
able  possibility  of  success.  So  far  as 
our  boat  and  crew  for  the  trip  were 
concerned  there  was  little  left  to  be 
desired.  About  a  mile  up  the  coast 
from  our  camp  a  couple  of  fishermen 
had  established  a  little  hut  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  killing  (for  their  fat  and  bides) 
the  sea-lions,  which  abound  on  the 
rocks  for  which  we  were  bound.  Their 
boat  was  a  fine,  staunch,  old  sea-going 
craft,  the  gig  of  a  whaler,  requiring  at 
least  six  men  to  row  her  and  ten  to 
launch  her,  as  we  found  to  our  sorrow. 
There  was  no  lack  of  game,  for  direct¬ 
ly  in  front  of  their  little  cabin  and 
scarcely  half  a  mile  off  shore  the  in¬ 
nermost  group  of  rocky  islands,  which 
we  hoped  to  visit,  were  covered  with 
the  great  brown  bodies  of  the  sea-Jions 
and  their  little,  shiny  black  cube.  They 
are  not  aggressive  animals  at  best,  and 
at  that  distance  the  old  ones  looked  like 
great  round  sticks  of  cord-wood  and 
the  youngsters  like  little  black  cater¬ 
pillars.  They  simply  carpeted  the  low¬ 
er  ledges,  looking  almost  as  if  piled 
upon  one  another  like  driftwood  after 
a  storm,  but  as  they  receded  from  the 
water  their  ranks  grew  thinner  and 
thinner,  until  finally  the  topmost  ledges 
of  the  rock-reef  were  occupied  by  three 
or  four  magnificent  old  bulls,  the  self- 
constituted  sentinels  and  defenders  of 
the  herd.  Their  roaring  was  both  cav¬ 
ernous  and  continuous  and  could  be 
plainly  heard  all  up  and  down  the  coast 
whenever  the  surf  would  moderate,  but 
I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit 
that  there  was  little  in  any  way  im¬ 
pressive  about  it.  It  did  not  in  the 
least  remind  one  of  “the  great  seal  roar 
that  beats  off  shore  above  the  loudest 
gale.”  It  was  much  more  accurately 
described  by  the  light-keeper,  of  agri¬ 
cultural  antecedents,  who  declared  that 
he  could  hardly  sleep  for  hearing  them 
“a  grunten’  and  a  fitin’  all  night  long, 
like  a  passel  o’  big  hawgs  under  a 
bam.”  What  the  meaning  of  it  all 
might  be  was  hard  to  conjecture,  for 
the  mating-arrangements  were  long 
since  settled  and  there  was  absolutely 
no  fighting  going  on^  Nor  were  the 
songs  intended  as  danger-signals,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  an-  occasional 
plunge  by  a  single  member  for  a. cool 


sea-bath  and  a  little  scurry  after  a 
cuttlefish,  there  was  almost  no  move¬ 
ment  going  on  in  the  herd.  They  were 
lying  there  in  the  sunshine,  like  so 
many  logs  of  drift  wood,  only  at  inter¬ 
vals  lifting  their  heads  to  join  in  the 
extraordinary  chorus.  Whether  for 
some  imaginary  benefit  to  the  crowd  or 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
their  own  voices  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say. 

The  more  I  see  of  animals,  the  more 
firmly  I  am  convinced  that  man  for 
once  has  been  grossly  slandered  when 
accused  of  being  the  only  animal  which 
talks  purely  for  the  pleasure  of  hear¬ 
ing  its  own  voice.  Those  wlio  moralize 
upon  the  vain  loquacity  of  men  and  the 
dignified  silence  of  animals  usually 
know  very  little  about  animals.  The 
motto  of  the  whole  animal  world,  man 
included,  seems  to  be:  “What  is  the 
use  of  having  a  voice  if  you  can’t  use 
it?”  Nearly  every  animal  of  gregari¬ 
ous  habits  and  the  slightest  pretension 
to  any  social  gifts  spends  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  in  which  he  is  in  the 
society  of  his  fellows  in  some  form  of 
conversation,  or  at  least  vocal  exercise. 
An  afternoon  tea  or  a  Salvation  Army 
testimony  meeting  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only  occasion  upon  which  a  contin¬ 
uous  fiow  of  remarks  is  considered  an 
absolute  necessity.  A  flock  of  rooks,  a 
band  of  sparrows,  a  drove  of  elk,  nay, 
a  dignified  senate  of  sea-lions  or  con¬ 
gress  of  seals,  are  all  imbued  with  the 
same  idea.  Even  cattle  and  sheep  will 
keep  up  a  constant  Interchange  of 
sounds,  excepting  at  such  times  as 
their  mouths  are  actually  engaged 
otherwise  in  the  process  of  eating  and 
drinking.  Man  is  probably  the  one  ani¬ 
mal  that  talks  while  he  is  eating,  but 
with  that  exception  he  is  not  a  wlilt 
more  loquacious  than  many  of  his  blood 
relatives.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  talk¬ 
ing  as  a  means  of  social  intercourse, 
but  I  have  also  known  a  great  variety 
of  animals,  including  elk,  bear  and 
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buffalo,  as  well  as  birds  innumerable, 
who  would  keep  up  an  almost  incesi- 
saut  conversational  soliloquy  even 
when  entirely  separated  from  the  rest 
of  their  kind.  The  moping  owl  is 
seized  with  fits  of  this  description. 

The  presence  of  these  sea-lion  hunt¬ 
ers  brings  under  notice  an  interesting 
and  hotly-disputed  question  as  to  the 
natural  dietary  of  these  great  beasts. 
On  the  one  side  are  ranged  the  fisher¬ 
men  and  salmon-canners;  on  the  other 
the  scientists.  The  former  hotly  de¬ 
nounce  the  sea-lions  as  among  the 
deadliest  foes  of  the  salmon  and  other 
fish,  alleging  that,  not  content  with 
capturing  them  in  open  chase,  they  will 
hang  about  the  gill-nets  spread  in  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  when  the  Chinook 
are  running  up  to  their  spawning 
places,  and  tear  the  thirty-pound  “sil- 
^'er  sides”  right  out  of  the  meshes  of 
the  net— with  what  effects  upon  the  lat¬ 
ter  fabric  may  be  readily  imagined. 
They  allege  that  the  sea-lions  simply 
swarm  about  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
when  the  salmon  are  running,  like  deer 
about  a  salt-lick,  and  that  one  sea-lion 
will  destroy  hundreds  of  salmon  in  a 
short  season.  Not  only  do  they  kill 
and  devour  them,  but  they  are  also  said 
to  rush  furiously  in  among  the  ranks 
of  the  fish  and  snatch  and -tear  in  every 
direction,  burying  their  teeth  in  the 
fiesh,  or  eating  a  single  mouthful  of  a 
salmon  and  then  dashing  for  another, 
killing  for  the  mere  lust  of  slaughter 
like  a  wolf  among  sheep.  For  a  long 
time  no  one  dreamed  of  challenging 
this  assertion,  and  the  sea-lion  was  put 
down,  like  Artemus  Ward’s  Indian,  as 
“pizen  wherever  found.”  But  a  few 
years  ago  a  biologist  was  appointed  by 
one  of  the  State  institutions  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  question,  which  he  proceeded 
to  do  by  securing  the  bodies  of  as 
many  sea-lions  as  possible  and  exam¬ 
ining  the  contents  of  their  stomachs. 
A  number  of  stomachs  of  the  creatures 
were  also  secui'ed  by  fishermen  and 


others  and  sent  in  with  their  contents 
for  examination.  The  result  was  some¬ 
what  startling,  for  in  no  single  in¬ 
stance  were  fish-bones  or  scales  to  be 
found  either  in  the  stomachs  or  in  the 
intestines  of  these  great  brutes,  while 
an  abundant  supply  of  the  remains  of 
cuttlefish  and  traces  of  shrimps,  jelly¬ 
fish,  etc.,  were  discovered.  Whereupon 
the  distinguished  scientific  gentleman 
was  compelled  to  state  that,  so  far  as 
he  could  discover,  the  alleged  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  the  sea-lion  upon  salm¬ 
on  and  other  fish  were  not  supported 
by  sufficient  evidence.  This  naturally 
annoyed  the  fishermen,  as  nobody  likes 
to  be  fiatly  contradicted,  even  when  he 
is  told  that  an  imaginary  enemy  of  his 
is  really  doing  him  no  harm  whatever; 
and  as  they  were  agitating  for  a 
bounty  to  be  placed  upon  the  heads  of 
sea-lions,  as  enemies  of  the  State,  they 
demanded  a  further  investigation.  An¬ 
other  expert  was  thereupon  set  to  work 
and  reported  precisely  the  same  re¬ 
sults,  only  the  “pens”  of  cuttlefish  be¬ 
ing  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  in¬ 
stead  of  bones  and  scales. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  fisher¬ 
men  and  cannery  men  having  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  votes  and  the  scien¬ 
tists  only  one  or  two,  the  legislature 
was  induced  to  pass  a  Bill  granting  a 
bounty  of  2.50  dollars  for  the  scalp  or 
other  evidence  of  the  killing  of  a  sea- 
lion.  Whereupon  our  fishermen  afore¬ 
said  had  taken  advantage  of  the  slack 
season  in  the  salmon  fishery  to  embark 
on  their  little  lion-hunting  expedition. 
Unluckily  for  our  friends  Solomon  and 
Indian  Joe,  by  a  base  trick  of  fate  or 
a  special  dispensation  of  providence 
(according  as  one  sides  with  the  scien¬ 
tists  or  the  fishermen)  it  was  discovered 
after  the  bounty-bill  bad  been  passed 
that  no  funds  had  been  provided  to 
pay  the  scalp  fees,  but  as  this  did  not 
come  to  light  until  the  first  batch  of 
scalps  was  .actually  presented  their  en¬ 
terprise  was  under  full  way  before  its 
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hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  The 
naturalist’s  sneaking  fondness  for  bi¬ 
ology  (of  which  he  declares  that  man 
and  all  bis  works  form  only  one  small 
chapter)  was  unexpectedly  stirred  by 
the  problem,  into  which  he  suddenly 
plunged,  if  not  up  to  the  eyes  at  least 
up  to  the  elbows.  A  number  of  grue¬ 
some  and  fragrant  carcases,  victims  of 
the  hunters’  rides,  strewed  the  beach, 
and  equipped  with  a  large  hunting- 
knife  he  proceeded  to  dispute  with  the 
gulls  for  the  possession  of  these  enter¬ 
taining  pieces  of  carrion.  In  spite  of 
the  abundant  supply  of  excellent,  if 
rather  rancid,  oil  which  bis  investiga¬ 
tions  provided,  the  dame  of  bis  enthu¬ 
siasm  waned  lower  and  lower,  after 
each  ghastly  encounter,  until  dnally 
after  two  days,  during  which  not  only 
everything  which  he  handled  or  ate  or 
looked  at  but  even  his  very  dreams 
fairly  reeked  with  train  oil,  he  an¬ 
nounced  witli  a  snort  of  disgust  that 
the  rest  of  the  question  might  settle 
itself,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  One 
small  incidental  advantage  derived 
from  the  process  was  that  his  hands 
and  boots  were  both  practically  water¬ 
proof  and  protected  from  “salt-chap" 
during  the  remainder  of  bis  stay. 

However,  the  dve  huge  paunches 
which  he  did  succeed  in  quarrying  out 
of  the  cavernous  interiors  of  these 
great  hulks,  weighing  from  1,500  to 
2,000  lbs.,  absolutely  condrmed  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  scientists.  Not  one  of  them 
contained  the  faintest  trace  of  any 
form  of  fish-food,  nearly  all  being  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  thick,  reddish  fiuld,  which 
closer  investigation  showed  to  be  a 
purte  of  shrimps,  and  from ‘one  to  a 
dozen  “pens”  (or  chltlnous  plates  from 
the  dorsal  mantle)  of  cuttlefish.  After 
careful  collection  and  sifting  of  the 
evidence  of  a  number  of  fishermen  be 
was  able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
which  was  satisfactory  at  least  to  blm- 
Belf.  His  decision  was  a  somewhat 
Delphic  one,  that  both  parties  were 


right,  as  their  apparently  confiictlng 
I'esults  were  obtained  at  different  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year.  The  only  season  at 
which  the  sea-lions  can  be  captured 
in  any  considerable  numbers,  or  at 
which  their  bodies  can  be  obtained  for 
study,  is  during  their  breeding-period 
from  May  to  August,  when  they  col¬ 
lect  upon  the  reefs  and  rocky  islands 
in  swarms  and  herds.  Now  during  this 
season  (as  the  fishermen  promptly  and 
without  any  leading  on  his  part  in¬ 
formed  him)  they  are  like  their  cous¬ 
ins,  the  fur-seals,  eating  nothing  at  all 
or  confining  themselves  to  cuttle-fish, 
jelly-fish,  hydroids,  shrimps  and  such 
exceedingly  small  deer  as  can  be  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  open  sea;  just  as  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  scientists  from  their  stom¬ 
ach-contents  indicate.  As  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  autumn  sets  in  and  the  fall 
run  of  salmon  begins  they  disappear 
from  these  breeding  places  and  begin 
to  frequent  the  mouths  of  rivers  and 
smaller  streams,  which  'are  packed 
with  the  masses  the  salmon.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity 
of  the  fishermen’s  testimony  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  as  salmon  have  been  found  with 
large  pieces  bitten  out  of  them,  and 
these  rovers  of  the  sea  have  also  been 
seen  dashing  In  among  the  frightened 
salmon,  coming  up  to  the  surface  with 
a  great  “steel-back”  between  their 
teeth,  tossing  him  into  the  air  and 
catching  him  as  be  falls  with  a  re¬ 
sounding  snap,  just  like  a  greyhound 
with  a  bare.  Until  a  sea-lion  can  be 
caught,  during  either  the  fall  or  the 
spring  run  of  salmon,  in  one  of  their 
chosen  beats,  the  question  must  re¬ 
main  unsettled,  with  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  side  of  the  fishermen.  So 
far  as  analogy  is  concerned,  their  near 
cousins,  the  seals,  are  well  known  t9 
be  as  destructive  to  fish  of  every  de¬ 
scription  as  terriers  are  to  rats,  and 
may  be  seen  driving  or  herding  schools 
of  mackerel,  like  sheep  dogs  their 
fiocks,  and  chasing  them  up  into  nar- 
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row  and  shallow  inlets  of  the  bay, 
where  they  can  be  secured  by  the  rest 
of  the  waiting  pack.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  Inherent  improbability  In 
such  behemoths  supporting  life  entire¬ 
ly  upon  a  thin  and  unsubstantial  diet 
like  shrimps  and  cuttle-fish.  Those 
mastodons  of  the  ocean,  the  whales, 
live  exclusively  upon  such  food-mate¬ 
rials,  and  even  include  infusoria  and 
tiny  hydrolds  as  well. 

But  fate  had  in  store  for  us  a  much 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  these 
spoilers  of  the  sea  than  even  Investiga¬ 
tion  into  their  stomach-contents  could 
bring.  Every  night  we  lay  awake,  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  wind  and  trying  to  im¬ 
agine  that  the  roar  of  the  surf  was 
fainter  than  it  had  been,  and  the  grey 
of  morning  saw  us  each  day  taking  our 
march  up  the  beach  to  our  fisherman’s 
hut  ib  the  hope  that  bis  watchful  eye 
might  have  detected  some  gaps  In  the 
furious  ranks  of  our  enemies,  the 
breakers. 

On  one  of  these  mornings,  as  two  of 
us  were  beating  our  way  on  our  wheels 
up  the  beach,  in  the  teeth  of  a  fierce 
and  exceedingly  wet  sea-wind,  we 
caught  sight  of  a  black  mass  on  the 
wet  sand,  about  fifty  yards  above  the 
edge  of  the  receding  tide.  As  we 
looked  at  it,  it  moved  slightly,  and  In¬ 
stantly,  a  sudden  awakening  of  the 
bunting-instinct  sent  us  both  scudding 
forward,  beads  over  handle-bars,  to  get 
between  it  and  the  breakers.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  had  cut  off  Its  retreat, 
thrown  down  our  wheels  and  were  ad¬ 
vancing  in  open  order  upon  a  young 
sea-lion,  which  lifted  op  its  bead  and 
barked  bold,  baby-defiance  at  our  ap¬ 
proach.  The  little  chap  was  about  the 
size  of  a  large  setter-dog,  or  female 
harbor-seal,  with  beautiful  big  black 
eyes  and  a  voice  like  a  musical  mas¬ 
tiff.  After  striking  and  worrying 
fiercely  for  several  minutes  on  the  butt 
of  my  gun,  he  concluded  that  we  were 
not  exactly  comfortable  fish  to  bite. 


and  we  were  enabled  to  catch  him,  one 
by  the  tip  of  each  flipper,  and  carry 
him,  spread-eagle  fashion,  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  up  the  beach.  He  very  soon 
came  to  understand  that  we  meant  him 
no  harm,  and  after  we  had  sent  for  the 
wagon  and  conveyed  him  to  our  camp 
the  smell  of  a  bottle  of  milk  changed 
bis  “ofiishness”  into  an  affection  so 
effusive,  as  to  be,  with  his  weight  and 
baby-elephant  clumsiness,  positively 
disconcerting.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
pure  affection  and  flippers,  suddenly 
landed  in  your  lap,  and  rubbing  its 
milky  nose  all  over  your  face  and 
clothing,  is  a  trifle  embarrassing.  We 
soon  became  the  best  of  friends,  and 
“Tillamook”  was  promptly  adopted  as 
the  baby  of  the  party,  assigned  quar¬ 
ters  in  a  deserted  shack  close  to  the 
camp,  and  had  an  extra  half-gallon  of 
milk  added  to  our  dally  supply-list  on 
his  behalf.  And  be  took  every  ounce 
of  It,  too,  except  the  odd  half-pint 
which  he  would  insist,  at  every  meal¬ 
time,  with  a  but  imperfectly-appreci¬ 
ated  generosity,  in  distributing  over 
the  overalls  and  coat-sleeves  of  his 
feeder.  He  was  about  the  most  stren¬ 
uous  eater  I  ever  saw.  A  feeding- 
bottle  was  not  a  gently-pleasing  object, 
to  be  peacefully  approached  and  medi¬ 
tatively  sucked  dry;  it  was  a  wild, 
fierce  thing  to  be  grabbed,  the  life 
shaken  out  of  it,  and  then  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed  whole,  if  possible.  Feeding  him 
was  as  exciting,  and  well-nigh  as  ard¬ 
uous,  as  a  Grseco-Roman  wrestling 
match.  The  moment  he  smelt  milk  he 
came  at  you  like  a  battering-ram,  his 
nose  high  in  the  air,  bunting  wildly 
about,  evidently  hunting  for  the  mas¬ 
sive  bulk  of  bis  lost  mamma,  and  ap¬ 
parently  incapable  of  recognizing  any¬ 
thing  much  smaller.  It  was  no  man¬ 
ner  of  use  putting  any  kind  of  nozzle 
or  nipple  on  the  bottle;  for  when  you 
did  at  last  succeed  in  landing  the 
mouth  between  bis  teeth,  if  the  milk 
did  not  instantly  pour  down  his  throat 
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like  a  stream  from  a  hose,  he  either 
flung  It  aside  In  disgust  or  attempted 
to  swallow  It  whole.  Nor  did  he  im¬ 
prove  In  this  regard  In  the  slightest 
with  training.  His  idea  of  milk  was 
evidently  something  to  be  swallowed 
in  half-pint  gulps,  and  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  way  in  which  you  could  get  him 
“connected”  with  the  bottle  for  more 
than  a  second  at  a  time  was  to  stop 
the  mouth  of  It  with  your  finger  until 
It  could  be  jabbed  between  his  teeth, 
and  then  to  withdraw  the  finger  and, 
holding  him  by  the  nose  with  one  hand 
and  “up-ending”  the  bottle  with  the 
other,  let  it  empty  Itself  down  his 
throat.  So  strong  and  unmistakable 
was  this  curious  gulping  instinct,  not 
only  in  “Tillamook,”  but  also  in  five 
other  sea-lion  cubs  which  were  washed 
ashore  during  our  stay,  that  I  was 
more  than  half  inclined  to  suspect  that 
the  mammary  gland  of  the  mother  sea- 
lion  might  be  provided  with  some  sort 
of  a  detrusor  muscle,  capable  of  squirt¬ 
ing  the  milk  directly  down  the  throat 
of  the  young,  just  as  is  the  case  In  the 
whale  and  in  certain  marsupials. 

Another  curious  instinct  of  his  proved 
to  be  highly  troublesome.  Being  a  sea- 
beast,  we  naturally  supposed  that  his 
line  of  possible  flight  would  be  towards 
the  water;  and  when  we  had  blocked 
with  pieces  of  drift-wood  the  seaward 
gate  of  the  old  corral  in  which  his 
shack  stood,  we  supposed  that  we  bad 
little  to  fear  from  his  wandering  ten¬ 
dencies,  even  if  he  should  succeed  in 
slipping  out  of  bis  pen.  Judge  then  of 
our  surprise  when,  on  visiting  bis 
quarters  just  after  breakfast  one  morn¬ 
ing,  we  found  them  empty,  and  a 
broad  trail,  as  of  a  dragged  potato- 
sack,  leading  across  the  sand  and  bent- 
grass,  not  downward  towards  the 
beach,  but  unmistakably  upward  and 
inland  toward  the  foot  of  the  sandy 
bluffs  which  bounded  our  camping-pad- 
dock  on  the  landward  side.  In  vain 
we  searched  for  a  side-trail  leading  to¬ 


wards  the  surf;  we  found  no  trace;  and 
as  both  bears  and  panthers  were  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  neigborhood,  we  bad 
about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
evil  beast  bad  captured  him  and 
dragged  him  up  towards  the  moun¬ 
tains,  when  we  suddenly  heard  bis 
musical  bellow,  uplifted  in  an  unmis¬ 
takable  breakfast-call,  from  high  up 
upon  the  brushy  hillside  above  us.  His 
trail  was  as  easy  to  follow  as  that  of 
a  fire-engine,  and  dashing  up  it  we  soon 
came  upon  him  perched  upon  the  very 
edge  of  a  miniature  precipice,  looking 
out  toward  the  sea  and  fully  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  beach.  He  was  per¬ 
fectly  delighted  to  see  us  and  to  be 
brought  down  again  to  his  beloved  bot¬ 
tle;  and  though  completely  puzzled  we 
concluded  that  misfortunes  must  have 
turned  bis  brain  and  converted  his  nor¬ 
mal  “«ttr/o-tropism”— to  paraphrase 
Professor  Loeb— into  an  opposite  or 
“cli/fo-troplc”  impulse.  But  the  very 
next  time  he  succeeded  in  bulging  bis 
way  out  through  the  half-rotten  walls 
of  his  shack— and  as  a  fiylng-wedge  he 
was  a  model,  even  for  Harvard,  in  all 
but  speed— he  paid  absolutely  no  atten¬ 
tion  whatever  to  the  cool,  wet  sand 
and  crisping  surf,  scarcely  a  hundred 
paces  below  him,  but  started  straight 
up  the  sandy  slopes  of  the  bluff  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  member  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  though  from  bis  neces¬ 
sary  method  of  progress  the  perform¬ 
ance  must  have  been  about  as  exhila¬ 
rating  as  dragging  oneself  along  on 
one’s  elbows  with  both  hands  and  feet 
tied  together. 

It  was  the  most  extraordinary  spec¬ 
tacle  to  see  this  amphibious  creature, 
as  thoroughly  aquatic  in  bis  habits  as 
a  frog,  turning  bis  back  upon  the  sea 
and  climbing  up  into  the  hills  for  dear 
life.  Perhaps,  however,  this  instinct 
was  not  an  inverted  one,  after  all;  as 
by  great  good  luck  four  or  five  other 
sea-lion  cubs  were  washed  ashore,  and 
adopted  by  the  ranchmen  along  the 
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beach.  It  was  possible  to  extend  my 
observations;  and  I  soon  discovered 
well-marked  traces  of  the  same  ten¬ 
dency  in  nearly  all  of  them.  They 
would  quickly  And  their  way  to  the 
highest  point  of  ground  in  the  enclos¬ 
ure  in  which  they  might  be  placed,  or 
if  laid  at  the  foot  of  a  bank  would 
scramble  clumsily  but  determinedly  up 
it.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that 
possibly  baby  sea-lions,  like  baby  seals, 
did  not  take  Instinctively  to  the  water 
during  the  first  few  days  of  life.  In¬ 
deed,  the  latter,  for  the  first  week  or 
so  in  their  lives— until,  in  fact,  they 
have  shed  their  birth-robe  of  soft,  sil¬ 
very-grey  fur— cannot  swim  at  all,  and 
would  drown,  if  pushed  into  the  water, 
unless  supported  by  the  mother-seal. 
Such  observations  as  the  surf  would 
permit  us  to  make  of  those  lying  upon 
the  rocky  ledges  of  the  islets  confirmed 
this  impression.  Water  is  evidently  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  infant  sea-lion, 
and  its  earliest  tendency  Is  to  climb  as 
far  away  from  it  as  possible.  When 
in  doubt,  its  instinctive  “trump”  is  to 
climb  as  high  up  on  the  rocky  ledges 
as  it  can  get.  The  dozen  or  more  which 
are  washed  ashore  from  the  Netarts 
rookery  each  season  show  both  the 
stern  need  of  this  “Excelsior”  tendency 
on  their  part  and  how  utterly  helpless 
they  must  be  in  the  water,  since  not 
even  their  mothers’  frenzied  assistance 
can  enable  them  to  get  back  on  to  the 
rocks  again. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  these  sea  Water- 
Babies  is  sad  enough.  Although  eager¬ 
ly  adopted  and  cared  for  by  ranchmen, 
fishers  or  campers  along  the  beach,  not 
more  than  one  in  ten  survives.  Their 
keen  appetite  for  milk  fails  gradually, 
and  they  pine  away  and  die  quietly 
within  a  few  weeks.  Of  the  six  washed 
ashore  during  the  week  of  our  visit 
not  one  lived  more  than  ten  days;  and 
though  “Tillamook”  was  apparently 
well  and  hearty  when  I  left  him,  five 
days  after  his  rising  like  Venus  from 


the  sea-foam,  he  died  before  the  party 
broke  caiup,  much  to  everyone’s  regret. 

At  last,  after  days  of  waiting,  we 
woke  one  keen,  bright  morning  with  a 
curious  sense  of  something  missing.  A 
moment  later  it  dawned  upon  us  that 
it  was  the  roar  of  the  surf  that  was 
gone.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about 
it.  We  threw  our  ears  up  the  wind, 
and  could  catch  only  a  dull,  drowsy 
groAvl  in  place  of  the  loud,  angry  snarl 
which  had  become  a  part  of  the  sub¬ 
stratum  of  our  consciousness.  Before 
the  griddle  was  fairly  hot,  down  came 
a  messenger,  hot-foot  from  Captain 
Indian  Joe,  to  say  that  our  chance  had 
come.  Cameras  were  loaded,  guns 
given  a  last  smear  with  oil,  egg-boxes 
piled  into  the  wagon,  and  in  less  than 
half-an-hour  we  were  off  up  the  beach 
to  the  hunters’  but. 

Here  our  first  difliculty  cropped  up. 
'The  tide  was  out;  and  as  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  risk  our  chance  by 
waiting  (although  full-tide  would  have 
been  far  the  most  favorable  time  to  slip 
through  the  surf)  there  were  some  two 
hundred  yards  of  shining  sand  over 
which  our  huge  old  whale-boat  had  to 
be  dragged  by  hand  before  she  could 
be  launched.  This  three-quarters-of- 
an-hour  job  merely  prepared  us  to  form 
a  due  and  respectful  estimate  of  the 
power  of  the  breakers,  when  we  felt 
her  tossed  about  beneath  us  like  a 
tooth-pick  a  few  minutes  later.  For¬ 
tunately  W  were  all  accustomed  to 
rowdng,  and  our  six  oars,  with  Indian 
Joe  at  the  tiller,  quickly  drove  her 
through  the  lowest  place  in  the  surf- 
barrier  and  out  to  sea  without  misad¬ 
venture. 

The  sea-lion  rocks  were  the  Inner¬ 
most  of  the  group;  and  as  we  drew 
near  we  could  see  ripples  begin  to  run 
through  their  ranks,  which  finally 
reached  the  water’s  edge,  and  the  great 
dun  beasts  began  to  pour  Into  the 
waves  In  a  steady,  undulatory  stream. 
Those  nearest  the  edge  Just  “wobble” 
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over,  about  as  one  would  have  expect¬ 
ed  to  see  sausages  do  if  suddenly  en¬ 
dowed  with  life;  but  the  momentum 
gradually  Increased  in  ratio  to  tbe  dis¬ 
tance,  until  those  highest  up  on  the 
ledges  were  executing  a  superb,  uudu- 
latory  toboggan-slide,  which  ended  in 
the  water  with  a  splash  that  sent  the 
spray  dying  twenty  feet  in  air.  The 
drst  to  plunge  off  were  the  mothers 
and  babies,  the  last  a  splendid  old  bull 
who  had  been  occupying  the  post  of 
honor  and  danger  on  the  highest  ridge 
of  the  reef.  He  moved  with  tbe  dig¬ 
nity  bedtting  his  rank,  like  a  captain 
leaving  bis  sinking  ship. 

The  rocks  we  were  bound  for  were 
three  huge  “hay-stacks”  of  basalt,  with 
abrupt  cl  iff -sides  from  sixty  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  dattisb 
sloping  “roofs”  of  from  an  acre  to  an 
acre  and  a  half  in  extent.  They  were 
not  in  the  least  promising-looking  sub¬ 
jects,  as  not  only  were  their  sides  ex¬ 
ceedingly  steep  but  the  rock  was  rotten 
and  crumbly,  giving  neither  safe  band- 
hold  nor  foot-bold,  and  a  climbing-book 
wedged  into  a  crack  might  easily  split 
off  a  huge  block  or  even  a  whole  ledge. 
Indeed  the  inner  islet  bad  had  a  large, 
arch-shaped  opening  washed  complete¬ 
ly  through  it,  fifty  feet  high  by  sixty 
wide,  the  shelf-ridged  sides  of  which 
were  simply  lined  with  puflSns  and 
murres  and  their  nests.  We  picked  out 
the  middle  rock  as  the  most  “climb- 
able”  looking.  As  we  came  within 
clear  eye-shot  it  began  fairly  to  swarm 
with  birds,  like  an  arc-lamp  in  May¬ 
fly  time.  Squadrons  of  impudent  pug- 
nosed  pufflns,  with  their  short  wings 
and  roll-shaped  bodies,  buzzed  about 
like  feathered  bumble-bees.  Regiments 
of  graceful  guillemots  and  murres 
whirled  and  flashed  in  sweeping  circles 
about  the  eaves  of  the  hay -stack,  or  sat 
on  dress-parade  in  long,  wbite-waist- 
coated  lines  on  every  available  inch  of, 
ledge  and  shelf.  Gaunt  end  ungainly 
cormorants  flapped  solemnly  backward 
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and  forward  from  rock-top  to  water  or 
stood  at  rigid  “’Tention!”  beside  their 
nests  and  eggs.  Myriads  of  snowy  and 
silvery-grey  gulls  dotted  every  notch 
and  cranny  of  the  brown  rock-walls 
with  splashes  of  white,  like  feathered 
snow-drops,  or  flitted  swiftly  and  si¬ 
lently  about  on  various  thieves’  er¬ 
rands.  Wisps  of  pied  surf-ducks,  crim¬ 
son-billed  oyster-catchers,  delicately, 
pencilled  dotterels  and  pearly-tinted 
terns  filled  in  tbe  kinetoscope  picture. 
It  was  the  sight  of  a  lifetime.  1  can 
shut  my  eyes  and  see  it  yet. 

We  quickly  found  a  passable  landing- 
ledge.  The  steady  ground-swell,  with 
its  rise  and  fall  of  four  or  five  feet, 
would  not  permit  tbe  boat  to  touch  the 
rocks;  but  by  approaching  stern-end-on 
and  landing  in  a  series  of  flying  leaps 
we  were  soon  ashore,  although  several 
of  our  bulkier  belongings  had  narrow 
escapes  from  a  watery  grave  in  tbe 
process.  Working  our  way  along  the 
foot-ledge  to  the  other  side  of  the  islet, 
we  discovered,  after  several  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts,  a  gully-like  gap  in  tbe  cliff- 
wall  which  promised  a  possible  path 
upward.  Ten  minutes’  vigorous  scram¬ 
bling  brought  us  upon  a  little  sboulder- 
like  ridge  or  spur  jutting  out  from  tbe 
main  rock  about  sixty  feet  above  tbe 
water.  Tbe  first  man  wbo  pulled  him¬ 
self  up  on  to  this  found  himself  kneel¬ 
ing  in  a  gull’s  nest.  Up  we  all  swarmed 
headlong,  at  bis  shout,  eager  as  a  par¬ 
cel  of  children  in  the  copses  over  the 
first  primrose,  and  HT  less  than  five 
minutes  bad  captured  nearly  forty 
clutches  of  eggs. 

But  alas,  the  real  fortress  was  yet 
to  be  scaled.  Between  us  and  the  de¬ 
lectable  ground  at  the  top  still  rose 
forty  feet  of  almost  perpendicular 
cliff.  From  the  narrow  neck  which 
joined  tbe  little  shoulder  on  which  we 
stood  to  the  main  mass  rose  a  sheer, 
knlfe-like  angle  of  rock,  on  one  side 
of  which  a  few  palnfully-wldely  sepa¬ 
rated  knobs  and  short,  slippery  ledges 
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formed  a  sort  of  ghastly  possibility  of  coarse  if  he  had  climbed  forty  more 
a  devil’s  staircase  to  the  top.  It  was  precipices.  And  when,  by  working  his 
bad  enough  to  look  at  from  below  In  way  out  to  the  extreme  acromiom-proc- 
cold  blood,  but  when  you  bad  scram-  css  of  the  shoulder  ou  which  be  stood, 
bled  about  ten  feet  up  it,  and  looking  he  found  that  he  could  get  an  excel- 
down  upon  either  side  of  the  sharp-  lent  view  of  the  roof-like  top  of  the 
angled,  vertical  spur  to  which  you  island  scarcely  twenty  yards  away,  he 
were  clinging,  could  see  nothing  be-  was  perfectly  content  and  settled  down 
tween  you  and  the  white-fanged  surf  in  the  weak  June  sunshine  to  enjoy 
seventy  feet  below  but  the  sloping,  himself. 

half-rotten,  six-inch  ledge  into  which  The  nests,  with  which  every  foot  of 
your  toe-nails  instinctively  strove  to  the  island  above  breaker-shot  was 
drive  themselves  through  the  soles  simplj'  crammed,  could  be  divided  into 
of  your  boots,  it  was  productive  of  three  great  classes:  the  grass  nests, 
strange  and  surprising  sensations.  The  the  burrow  nests  and  the  nests  that 
naturalist  takes  no  shame  to  con-  were  no  nests  at  all.  The  grass  nests 
fess  that  one  downward  glance  at  the  were  those  of  the  gulls  and  the  cormo- 
surf-cauldron  between  his  insteps  rants;  the  puffins  and  petrels  occupied 
brought  up  such  a  surge  of  remem-  burrows;  while  the  murres  and  guille- 
brances  of  his  unprotected  wife,  and  mots,  who  formed  at  least  two-tblrds 
family  of  tender  age,  together  with  of  the  occupants  of  the  rock,  laid 
others  that  strangely  reminded  him  of  their  eggs  on  any  odd  spot  of  the  bare 
the  parade-deck  of  a  Cunarder,  that  the  rock  which  was  level  enough  to  keep 
next  thing  he  clearly  recollects  was  them  from  rolling  right  off  Into  the 
suddenly  finding  himself  sitting,  ex-  water.  And  indeed,  some  of  their 
tremely  close  to  the  ground,  in  the  nest-spots  scarcely  even  fulfilled  this 

I»-ecise  centre  of  the  levellest  patch  condition,  for  the  eggs  would  hardly 

he  could  find  on  the  shoulder  afore-  stay  there  unless  the  bird  sat  on  them 

said.  It  was  several  minutes  before  to  hold  them  In  place, 

he  could  gain  his  own  consent  to  The  most  workmanlike  and  comfort- 
crawl  to  the  edge  of  this  delightful  able-looking  nests  were  those  made  by 
table-cloth-sized  patch,  and  holding  the  gulls,  and  as  this  is  the  only  credit- 
on  to  the  blessed  ground  firmly  with  able  thing  I  know  about  them  I  hasten 
both  hands,  look  down  at  the  path  up  to  set  it  down  here.  They  are  useful 
which  he  had  climbed  to  It.  As,  how-  beasts  as  scavengers,  three  of  them 
ever,  the  little  eyrie  in  which  he  lay  being  equal  to  a  turkey  buzzard  and 
was  simply  crowded  with  nests,  whose  ten  of  them  to  a  pig,  but  they  will 
rightful  owners  were  protesting  volu-  steal  like  a  congressman  and  murder 
bly  about  his  head,  and  the  ledges  and  like  a  pirate.  They  swarmed  In  the 
crannies  of  the  great  rock-walls  which  wake  of  our  party  like  vultures  after 
stretched  away  on  either  side  of  the  a  battle,  and  long  before  the  rightful 
angle  were  piled  high  with  snow-drifts  owners,  whom  our  approach  had 
of  nesting  birds,  so  close  to  him  that  frightened  away,  dared  to  return  to 
he  could  easily  have  reached  out  and  their  nests,  these  saintly-looking  seal- 
touched  scores  of  them  with  a  trout-  a  wags  swooped  down  upon  the  unpro¬ 
rod,  he  concluded  to  make  the  best  of  tected  eggs  and  young,  right  under  our 
the  situation.  He  had  come,  not  for  very  noses. 

eggs,  but  to  see  the  birds  at  home,  and  Here  came  a  curious  Illustration  of 
nowhere  could  he  have  found  a  finer  the  limitation  of  their  intelligence, 
opportunity  for  a  little  social  Inter-  The  larger  eggs  they  promptly  broke 
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with  their  powerful  bills  and  sucked 
at  once;  no  need  to  teach  them  to 
suck  eggs.  But  turning  suddenly  I 
happened  to  catch  sight  of  one  of  the 
rascals  sidling  up  to  a  beautiful  white 
petrel’s  egg,  which  had  been  lisbed  out 
of  Its  burrow  and  laid  on  the  sod, 
waiting  for  the  egg-basket.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  throw  a  clod  at  him, 
as  a  petrel’s  egg  was  something  of  a 
prize;  but  he  was  so  evidently  puz¬ 
zled  that  I  decided  to  risk  that  par¬ 
ticular  specimen,  just  to  see  what  he 
would  do.  His  idea  of  an  egg,  evident¬ 
ly,  was  an  oval,  spotted  thing,  at  least 
three  inches  long;  but  this  round  white 
sphere,  scarcely  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter,  was  another  sort  of  pebble. 
After  poking  it  gingerly  once  or  twice 
with  his  beak  to  see  if  it  might  be  some¬ 
thing  squashable  in  the  berry  or  Jelly 
fish  line,  be  decided  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  was  to  swallow  it  whole. 
Again  I  restrained  myself,  hoping  fer¬ 
vently  that  it  would  choke  him;  but 
after  one  or  two  violent  gulps,  during 
which,  by  some  miracle,  it  escaped 
breaking,  be  coughed  it  out  again  and 
deposited  it  on  the  rock.  His  reason¬ 
ing  evidently  ran,  “It’s  neither  big 
enough  nor  colored  enough  to  be  break¬ 
able;  it’s  too  big  to  swallow.  I  give  it 
up.”  He  next  turned  his  bush-whack¬ 
ing  attention  to  a  couple  of  dead  cor¬ 
morant  nestlings  which  happened  to 
occupy  the  next  nest  (we  found  a  num- 
l)er  of  dead  nestlings  on  the  rock,  from 
what  cause  we  were  quite  at  a  loss  to 
determine;  possibly  cold,  or  previous 
attentions  on  the  part  of  the  gulls)  and 
picking  one  of  them  up  tried  to  swal¬ 
low  a  wing  of  it.  As  this  declined  to 
go  down  without  the  rest  of  the  body, 
which  was  hopelessly  too  big  even  for 
a  gull’s  gape,  he  fussed  around  with  it 
in  a  disgusted  sort  of  fashion  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes,  and  then  calmly  picked 
it  up,  carried  it  to  the  edge  of  the  rock 
and  dropped  it  over.  When  he  found 
it  again,  on  the  beach-ledge  below,  it 


would  probably  be  more  amenable  to 
reason  in  the  matter  of  swallowing 
piecemeal.  Obviously  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  safety,  even  on  Bird 
Uock,  and  the  brooding  murre  sits  as 
close  as  she  does  for  two  reasons:  to 
keep  the  egg  on  and  to  keep  the  gulls 
off. 

The  colors  of  the  various  eggs  pre¬ 
sent  some  interesting  problems.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  them  conform  to  the  protective 
theory  perfectly.  Those  of  the  gulls, 
for  instance,  which  lie  right  out  on  the 
open  ground  in  their  large,  grass-built 
nests  with  nothing  between  them  and 
the  sky  except  a  few  thin  .spears  of 
grass  or  wiry  sprigs  of  yarrow,  are 
tinted  a  dull,  earthy  brown,  with  dark¬ 
er  splotches,  matching  their  surround¬ 
ings  so  perfectly  that  constant  vigi¬ 
lance  had  to  be  exercised  to  keep  us 
from  stepping  on  them  before  we  saw 
them.  Those  of  the  puffins  and  the 
petrels,  being  deposited  in  the  ends  of 
burrows  in  almost  total  darkness  and 
utterly  invisible  to  any  enemy,  were 
naturally  devoid  of  color,  pure  white— 
Nature,  so  to  speak,  wasting  no  pig¬ 
ment  where  none  was  needed. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  as  to  the  eggs 
of  the  cormorants,  which  were  as  ut¬ 
terly  exposed  as  those  of  the  grulls  and 
in  the  open  bowls  of  much  larger  nests, 
built  up,  funeral-pyre  fashion,  a  foot 
or  more  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  by  the  debris  of  sucllissive 
generations;  twigs,  grass,  feathers, 
and  last,  but  chiefly,  dried  flsh  bones, 
the  disgorged  remains  of  former  din¬ 
ners.  Instead  of  being  brown,  or  even 
gray  or  neutral  in  tint,  they  were  of  a 
staring  white,  or  with  a  slight  skim- 
milk,  bluish  tint  in  them,  and  of  a 
rough,  chalky  surface,  just  as  if  they 
had  been  recently  smeared  by  an  ama¬ 
teur  whitewasher.  And  indeed  the  lim'e- 
coat  of  their  shells  was  so  loosely  at¬ 
tached  that  they  would  make  a  broad 
chalky  mark  when  rubbed  upon  a  coat- 
sleeve  or  other  dark  surface.  Here 
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was  not  only  no  protection,  but  wide- 
open  dedance  of  danger.  The  only  pos¬ 
sible  explanation  which  seems  to  pre¬ 
sent  itself  is  that  both  papa  and  mam¬ 
ma  cormorant  being  most  devoted  sit¬ 
ters,  and  one  or  other  of  them  prac¬ 
tically  on  the  nest  almost  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  time  from  laying  to  hatch¬ 
ing,  the  eggs  are,  to  all  intents  and 
puriMses,  under  cover  and  as  com¬ 
pletely  protected  from  hostile  eyes  as 
if  in  a  burrow.  And  there  is  little 
danger  of  their  being  exposed  by  any 
frightening  away  of  the  old  birds,  for 
cormorant  pdre  is  about  as  ferocious 
and  indigestibie-looklng  a  customer  as 
can  well  be  imagined,  with  bis  gaunt 
twenty-four  inches  of  height,  glittering 
yellow  eye  and  snake-like  bead  and 
beak,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  be  will 
take  a  back  seat  for  nobody  except  the 
great  sea  eagle. 

This  last  mentioned  gentleman  is  in¬ 
deed  the  sole  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Bird  Rock,  the  only  enemy  whom  its 
inhabitants  have  to  dread,  except  our 
own  species  of  bipeds  without  feathers. 
He  is  said  to  descend  occasionally,  af¬ 
ter  hatching  is  fairly  under  way,  and 
collect  bis  rents  in  the  shape  of  a  sump¬ 
tuous,  but  one  would  think  somewhat 
cod-liver-oily,  banquet  on  some  of  the 
young  birds.  They  couldn’t  taste  worse 
than  caviare,  however. 

The  eggs  of  the  murres  are  equally 
puzzling  in  their  tints,  for  though  laid 
out  on  the  naked  rock  with  nothing 
but  the  sky  above  them,  and  plainly 
visible  from  every  direction  except  be¬ 
low,  they  form  a  perfect  spring  flow¬ 
er-garden  of  lints.  Their  ground  color 
ranges  from  pure  white,  with  various 
washes  of  delicate  gray,  through  half- 
a-dozen  shades  of  baby  blue  up  to 
purest  azure;  and  upon  this  bright 
background  is  spread  an  elaborate  pat¬ 
tern  of  splotches  and  splashes,  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes,  thickest  toward  the 
large  end  of  the  egg,  and  ranging 
from  dusky  brown  to  chocolate-red 


and  velvety  black.  Of  hundreds  of 
eggs  examined  1  found  no  two  alike, 
either  in  shade  of  ground-tint,  or  color, 
size  or  number  of  splotches.  There  is 
certainly  no  attempt  at  protective  col¬ 
oring  of  any  sort  here.  The  only  ex¬ 
planation  that  even  suggests  itself  is 
that  the  birds,  like  the  cormorants, 
are  almost  incessant  sitters,  one  or  the 
other  of  them  being  on  duty  every 
moment  from  the  time  the  egg  is  laid. 
And  there  is  an  additional  element  of 
safety  in  that  the  murres  sit,  not  like 
the  cormorants  singly,  but  in  squads 
and  shoals,  the  number  of  birds  on 
each  “nest”  being  limited  only  by  the 
size  of  the  available  patch  of  space. 
The  closeness  with  which  the  eggs 
are  packed  may  be  imagined  from  the 
fact  that  on  a  single  ledge,  about  three 
feet  wide  by  twelve  feet  long,  one  of 
our  party  counted  ninety-two  sitting 
birds. 

But  if  so  protected,  what  need  of  any 
coloring  at  all— why  are  they  not  plain 
white,  like  the  cormorants’  and  puf- 
flns’?  The  student— colloquially  yclept 
“The  Undertaker,”  from  the  chastened 
melancholy  of  his  habitual  air— puzzled 
long  over  this  apparent  waste  of  pig¬ 
ment,  and  Anally,  after  careful  obser¬ 
vation,  emerged  with  the  suggestion 
that  It  was  due  to  the  communal  nest¬ 
ing,  marked  variations  in  color  being 
necessary  to  enable  each  bird  to  recog¬ 
nize  his  (her)  own  egg  among  such  a 
basketful.  The  theory  was  further 
supported  by  the  fact  that  not  only 
did  the  eggs  vary  widely  in  color  and 
markings,  but  in  size  and  shape,  also, 
the  smallest  being  scarcely  larger  than 
good  large  hens’  eggs— Brahmas  or 
Langshans,  for  instance— while  the 
largest  equalled  moderate-sized  turkey- 
eggs.  Even  the  shape  varied  very 
considerably,  for  though  the  general 
form  was  that  of  a  rapidly-tapering 
oval,  like  turkey-eggs,  some  tapered  so 
abruptly  as  to  appear  positively  top 
shaped,  with  others  were  almost  as 
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even  as  olives  and  others  nearly  cigar- 
shaped. 

The  range  of  these  variations,  both 
of  size  and  color,  obtruded  itself  in  a 
most  practical  way  when  we  came 
back  to  fit  our  booty  into  the  card¬ 
board  racks  of  the  large  egrg-box.  This, 
being  a  simple  commercial  structure, 
was  built  solely  with  reference  to  the 
almost  infinitesimal  variation  of  the 
hens’  egg  of  commerce,  and  it  was  a 
worse  puzzle  than  “pigs  in  clover”  to 
get  these  wildly-individual  children  of 
the  cliff-ledges  to  fit  in  with  anything 
like  economy  of  space  or  even  safety. 
The  longest  and  slenderest  eggs  would 
slip  completely  through  the  i>ockets  of 
the  rack,  while  the  shortest  and 
broadest  would  bulge  over  on  both 
sides,  so  that  they  could  only  be  put 
In  alternate  compartments;  and  when 
yon  bad  at  last  got  the  tray  filled  and 
tried  to  put  on  the  buffer-sheet  of 
cardboard  which  was  to  form  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  next  layer,  you  found  that 
the  tops  of  the  largest  eggs  projected 
at  least  from  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  above  those  of  the  smallest. 
Such  wide  variations  as  these  could 
certainly  be  utilized  by  tbe  mother- 
bird,  for  they  would  make  tbe  eggs 
more  unlike  one  another  than  our  hu¬ 
man  babies  up  to,  say,  three  months  of 
age;  and  we  all  know  that  their  moth¬ 
ers  can  tell  them  apart  without  the 
slightest  difficulty,  though  we  often 
wonder  how  under  Heaven  they  can. 

The  naturalist  was  at  first  inclined 
scoffingly  to  maintain  that  such  varia¬ 
tions  were  utterly  imperceptible  to  the 
limited  intelligence  of  the  birds,  and 
that  probably  the  hatching  was  as 
purely  communal  as  tbe  nesting;  that 
each  bird  simply  planted  herself  down 
upon  the  first  egg  she  found  vacant 
upon  her  return  from  the  feeding- 
ground,  caring  not  a  boddle  whether 
she  or  somebody  else  had  laid  It.  All 
she  wanted  to  satisfy  her  was  the 
possession  of  an  egg  In  that  particular 


group-nest.  But  the  student,  by  dint 
of  lying  down  upon  his  stomach  on 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  craning  his 
neck  over  the  edge  in  the  most  un¬ 
comfortable  fashion  so  that  he  could 
look  directly  down  upon  a  nest-ledge 
only  ten  or  fifteen  feet  below,  was 
able  to  confute  this  cynical  view  of 
tbe  murre’s  maternal  intelligence. 
What  he  saw  was  a  most  interesting 
and  quite  complicated  performance. 
Tbe  sexes  evidently  took  toms  in  sit¬ 
ting  upon  tbe  eggs.  Whenever  tbe 
male  bird  returned  from  feeding  he 
pitched  upon  the  extreme  outer  edge, 
which,  indeed,  was  tbe  only  place 
where  be  could  find  any  clear  footing, 
and  there  called  and  clucked  and 
craned  his  neck  until  he  could  elicit 
some  response  from  bis  mate.  The 
moment  he  bad  located  her  be  plunged 
at  once  into  tbe  thick  of  tbe  press  and 
fought  and  shouldered  and  pecked  bis 
way  through  to  her,  to  tbe  intense  dis¬ 
gust  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  other 
birds.  As  soon  as  be  was  safely  an¬ 
chored  on  tbe  precious  egg,  bis  mate, 
instead  of  taking  fiigbt  from  where 
she  stood,  simply  reversed  tbe  per¬ 
formance  and  fought  her  way  out  to 
the  edge  of  tbe  ledge,  amid  a  chorus 
of  squawkings;  every  bird  she  passed 
within  reach  of  giving  her  a  parting 
peck  for  good  luck.  So  that  possibly 
the  variations  of  color  and  shape  may 
be  of  practical  value  to  the  birds. 

The  peculiar  peg-top  shape  of  the 
egg  has  certainly  a  practical  value  of 
another  sort,  and  that  is  In  preventing 
the  egg  from  rolling.  Eggs  of  such 
taper  when  disturbed  will  not  roll 
straight  onward  like  a  barrel,  but 
swing  quickly  round  on  their  own  axis 
and  come  to  a  standstill,  large  end 
downward,  within  four  or  five  incbfs. 
We  could  hardly  believe  that  the  form 
would  have  such  a  decided  effect  in 
this  regard  until  we  tried  some  practi¬ 
cal  experiments  with  the  eggs,  plac¬ 
ing  them  upon  flat  or  gently  sloping 
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surfaces  and  starting  them  to  roll.  It 
was  simply  astonishing  bow  quickly 
they  would  whirl  around  on  their  own 
vertical  axis.  It  took  quite  a  smart 
push  to  send  them  more  than  nine 
inches  away  from  the  starting  point; 
while  if  the  push  were  given  within 
an  inch  of  either  end  of  the  egg,  it 
would  simidy  whirl  round  on  its  own 
axis  without  stirring  more  than  a 
couple  of  inches  from  the  spot. 

The  most  comical  feature  about  the 
nesting  of  the  murres  is  that  they  do 
their  sitting  standing  up.  Indeed,  it 
is  bard  to  imagine  how  tliey  could 
cover  the  egg  sufficiently  to  keep  it  at 
the  proper  temperature,  if  it  were  not 
for  their  communal  nesting,  for  they 
stand  bolt  upright,  like  soldiers  upon 
parade,  astride  of  their  eggs,  and  must 
depend  upon  the  contact  of  their 
neighbors’  bodies  for  complete  protec¬ 
tion.  That  they  sit  astride  their  eggs 
is  proven  in  a  most  disastrous  manner 
by  the  results  of  a  sudden  Sight  from 
the  nests  on  their  part.  It  takes  a 
good  deal  to  frighten  them  oft  their 
nests,  but  when  they  do  go  they  are 
exceedingly  apt  to  carry  the  eggs  with 
them,  pitching  them  not  merely  clear 
of  the  ledge  but  eight  or  ten  feet  out 
into  the  water.  Almost  every  shot 
that  was  fired  by  us  to  obtain  some  of 
the  rarer  cormorants  resulted  in  the 
throwing  of  a  number  of  murre’s  eggs 
off  the  nesting-ledges,  and  when  we 
were  working  our  boat  through  the 
archway  already  spoken  of,  which 
pierced  the  inner  rock,  a  perfect  show¬ 
er  of  eggs  and  young  birds  fell  all 
around  us  as  the  terrified  tenants  of 
the  ledges  fied  in  dismay.  Mr.  Frank 
Chapman  relates  a  similar  experience 
on  his  visit  to  the  great  Bird  Rock  in 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

By  far  the  most  original  of  all  the 
nests  were  those  of  the  puffins  and 
petrels.  Every  level  or  even  roof -like 
space  about  the  rock  was  covered 
from  one  to  three  feet  deep  with  a 


coating  of  soft,  friable  earth,  com¬ 
posed  partly  of  rotten  rock,  but  chlefiy 
of  the  remains  of  the  droppings  of 
myriads  of  generations  of  sea-birds. 
In  fact  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  the  odor  of  the  island,  in  spite  of 
the  magnificent  ventilation  by  every 
wind  of  heaven,  resembled  that  of  an 
old  and  badly-kept  hen-roost.  In  this 
soft  and  fragrant  soil  the  powerful 
bills  of  the  puffins  have  dug  out  in¬ 
numerable  burrows  from  two  to  four 
feet  in  length,  at  the  end  of  each  of 
which  a  rough  nest  cavity  is  scratched 
and  a  single  chalk-white  egg  is  laid. 
Each  main  burrow  may  have  from 
one  to  four  short  side  passages  leading 
off  from  it,  so  that  one  ground-opening 
may  accommodate  four  or  five  mother 
puffins.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  lie 
down  on  the  ground,  thrust  in  your 
arm  and  pull  them  out,  one  after  the 
other— providing  that  they  don’t  get 
you  by  the  fingers  first.  But  this  lit¬ 
tle  proviso  throws  the  odds  rather,  if 
anything,  in  favor  of  the  puffin,  for 
they  bite  like  a  beaver-trap.  Here,  as 
everywhere,  audacity  Is  the  thing  that 
tells.  You  must  plunge  the  hand  in 
boldly  and  quickly,  so  as  to  completely 
block  the  mouth  of  the  burrow  with 
your  shoulder  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
the  puffin,  like  all  other  burrowing  an¬ 
imals,  as  old  rat-catchers  and  trappers 
asure  me,  will  not  bite  in  the  dark. 
By  this  method  you  will  not  get  bitten 
more  than  once  in  three  or  four  puf¬ 
fins.  You  must  handle  your  bird  dis¬ 
creetly,  however,  even  after  you  get 
him  out,  for  a  puffin  robbed  of  his  egg 
is  as  vicious  as  a  rattlesnake,  as  1 
found  to  my  cost.  I  had  extracted 
one  of  them  by  this  painless  process, 
and  laying  him  gently  down  on  the 
ground  beside  me,  turned  to  plunge  af¬ 
ter  the  egg,  supposing  that  he  would 
make  the  best  of  bis  liberty  at  once. 
But  no  such  idea  entered  his  head. 
Before  I  could  wink  he  had  me  by  the 
leg,  and  I  had  to  choke  him  for  what 
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seemed  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
before  I  could  make  him  let  go,  and 
bore  the  visible  marks  of  bis  fury  for 
weeks  after.  When  at  last  I  did  get 
him  loose,  I  laughed  till  I  nearly  fell 
off  the  ledge  at  the  sheer,  unadultera¬ 
ted  nerve  of  the  little  beggar,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  that  pufiln  is  still 
relating  to  his  grandchildren  the  story 
of  his  victory. 

Even  the  slight  and  delicately-built 
petrels  can  drive  their  burrows  into 
this  friable  soil,  though  those  seem  to 
be  dug  with  the  feet  rather  than  with 
the  beak.  Wherever  they  can  they 
take  advantage  of  the  previous  work 
of  the  putUn,  so  that  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  a  happy  family  in 
one  of  these  burrows,  with  a  couple 
of  petrels  in  the  front  attic  and  hall 
bedroom,  so  to  speak,  and  two  or  three 
puffins  in  the  two-pair  back. 

The  petrels  are  out  on  their  feeding- 
ground  all  day,  and  never  come  near 
the  burrows  except  at  night,  so  that 
you  might  be  constantly  about  the 
rock  from  dawn  to  dark  for  weeks 
and  yet  never  see  a  sign  of  a  petrel, 
and  it  is  really  bard  to  imagine  where 
the  pearly-white  eggs  which  dot  the 
buri'ows  come  from,  as  even  the  fe¬ 
male  petrel  is  never  found  at  home, 
except  during  the  actual  process  of  in¬ 
cubation.  In  fact  we  never  saw  a 
peti'el  during  the  whole  of  our  stay, 
except  one  or  two  which  we  found  in 
the  burrows,  though  we  took  scores  of 
their  eggs  and  could  have  taken  hun¬ 
dreds. 

The  Oologlst— surnamed  “The  Far¬ 
mer”  for  short— had,  however,  on  a 
previous  visit  to  Netarts  waded  out  at 
low  tide  to  a  small  rock  close  to  shore, 
whose  top  was  riddled  with  petrel-bur- 
rows.  The  tide  rose  unexpectedly  and 
he  bad  to  spend  the  night  on  the  rock 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  without  either  sup¬ 
per,  blankets  or  coat,  but  even  at  that 
he  declared  that  his  experience  with 
the  petrels  was  worth  the  discomfort. 


Just  as  the  last  gleam  of  daylight  dis¬ 
appeared  they  swept  down  upon  the 
island  like  a  swarm  of  bats.  Those 
that  were  in  the  burrows  came 
squeaking  and  whistling  out  to  meet 
them,  until  the  whole  place,  from  two 
feet  underground  to  six  feet  above  it, 
seemed  simply  alive  with  them.  It 
was  a  most  uncanny  performance,  for 
though  the  ground  under  his  feet  was 
full  of  squeaking  and  gurglings,  and 
the  air  of  soft. twitterings,  wbiie  the 
breath  of  swift  wings  would  fan  bis 
face  now  on  this  side  now  on  that 
incessantly,  not  a  bird,  not  a  form  of 
any  sort,  not  even  a  shadow  was  to 
be  seen. 

When  there  are  nestlings  to  be  fed, 
the  parent  birds  come  home  with  their 
crops  full  of  a  sort  of  oil,  the  partial¬ 
ly-digested  extract  of  the  fish  which 
they  have  caught.  On  reaching  the  nest 
they  thrust  their  beaks  into  the  open 
and  clamorous  mouths  of  the  young 
and  simply  squirt  the  extract  down 
their  throats  into  their  crops,  thus 
antedating  by  several  thousand  years 
the  forced-feeding  methods  of  poultry- 
men.  The  situation  has  a  drawback 
for  the  egg-collector,  since,  on  the 
principle  of  “easy  come,  easy  go,”  the 
young  petrel  is  almost  as  ready  to 
eject  his  dose  of  cod-liver  oil  as  he 
was  to  have  it  injected,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  touch  him  will  promptly 
“play  Jonah”  in  your  direction  with 
surprising  power  of  projection.  To 
have  an  ounce  or  more  of  hot,  rancid 
fish-oil  suddenly  shot  up  your  sleeve 
is  not  exactly  gratifying,  either  to 
your  nerves  at  the  time  or  to  your 
nostrils  afterwards. 

But  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no¬ 
body  any  good,  and  the  foxy  natives 
of  various  sea-coasts,  among  them 
the  Australian,  get  their  principal  sup¬ 
ply  of  oil  for  the  year  from  this 
source.  They  both  empty  the  crops  of 
the  younger  nestlings  and  take  the 
bodies  of  the  older  ones,  which  be- 
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come  mere  balls  of  fat.  So  oily  have 
these  latter  become  that— It  is  alleged- 
all  that  is  needed  to  make  excellent 
candles  of  them  is  to  dry  them  and 
poke  a  wick  down  their  throats.  A 
match  does  the  rest 

In  the  midst  of  our  enjoyment,  ere 
we  had  been  on  the  rock  three  hours, 
which  seemed  scarcely  thirty  minutes, 
'Gaptain  Joe  suddenly  signalled  to  us. 
No  breeze  bad  risen,  but  the  advance 
ripples  of  a  sea,  raised  by  some  storm 
half-way  to  Honolulu,  had  slipped  in 
under  and  past  us,  and  the  sweet  surf 
was  roaring  defiance  to  our  landing. 
Hastily  collecting  our  precious  speci¬ 
mens,  we  started  down,  only  to  find 
the  waves  beating  over  the  ledge  along 
which  we  had  worked  our  way  round 
the  point  of  rock  from  the  landing- 
place  to  the  foot  of  our  cliff-gully. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  drop 
our  rope  straight  down  the  other  side 
of  the  shoulder  and  swing  ourselves 
down  it,  hand-over-hand,  forty  feet 
sheer  on  to  the  rocks  below.  This, 
with  the  lowering  of  our  egg-boxes, 
guns,  camera,  etc.,  took  some  little 
time,  and  we  couldn’t  imagine  what 
made  Indian  Joe  so  anxious  to  burry 
os  on  board. 

We  soon  found  out,  however,  for  ten 
minutes’  vigorous  pulling  with  the  tide 
brought  us  in  plain  sight  of  a  surf- 
wall  which  had  grown  up,  like  Jonah’s 
gourd,  six  or  eight  feet  in  half  as 
many  hours.  It  wasn’t  attractive  to 
look  at,  but  we  were  fiusbed  with  our 
triumph  over  the  Rock  and  ready  for 
anything.  A  moment  we  hung  on  the 
tide,  then  at  Gaptain  Joe’s  hissing, 
“Now,  boys!”  slap  we  dashed  at  it! 
The  staunch  old  whale-boat  shot  up 
into  the  air  like  a  thoroughbred  hunter 
at  a  fence,  a  breathless  downward 
plunge  on  the  other  side— and  we  could 
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see  the  wall  of  furious  water  behind 
us. 

Hut  horrors!  It  was  coming  after 
us.  It  gained  on  us  every  second. 
Should  we  never  pull  out  of  that 
trough?  The  green  terror  astern  was 
too  much  for  Solomon’s  nerves;  with 
a  gasp  be  turned  his  head  wildly  to 
gaze  over  his  shoulder  for  a  soft  spot 
to  be  washed  up  on.  Instantly  he 
caught  a  crab,  fouled  the  next  man’s 
oar  and  the  boat  swung  sidewise. 
Crash!  came  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  green 
water  right  over  our  stern  and  half  way 
up  to  our  seats.  Biff!  came  ten  tons 
of  the  next  wave  against  our  seaward 
side,  rolling  us  over  like  an  empty 
cracker-barrel.  Luckily  the  “crab”  had 
knocked  Solomon  over  on  to  his  back. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  while  bis 
oar  went  fioating  out  to  sea.  This 
cleared  the  next  man’s  oar;  we  strug¬ 
gled  into  our  stroke  again  and  were 
under  way  before  the  next  wave 
caught  us.  Five  minutes  later  we 
landed,  safe  but  excessively  wet,  es¬ 
pecially  Solomon,  who  was  still  lying 
on  his  back,  feet  up  in  air,  in  about 
nine  Inches  of  water.  His  impression 
apparently  was  that  be  had  gone  to 
the  bottom  and  was  being  drowned. 
No  soon  had  we  persuaded  him  out 
of  this  and  got  him  on  his  feet  than  a 
single  glance  at  the  fire  in  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  eye  sent  him  scuttling  ashore 
with  astonishing  alacrity.  Indian  Joe 
was  ready  to  scalp  him,  not  so  much 
for  nearly  swamping  the  boat  and 
drowning  half  of  us,  as  for  the  exceed¬ 
ing  coldness  and  wetness  of  the  quar¬ 
ter-ton  of  Pacific  Ocean  aforemen¬ 
tioned,  which  bad  deluged  bis  broad 
shoulders,  as  he  stood  in  the  stern. 

Farewell  to  the  Bird  Rocks  of  Tilla¬ 
mook  Light,  but  also,  and  most  fer¬ 
vently,  au  revoirl 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  the  weather  that  all  Its  phenomena 
are  so  closely  in  touch  with  one  an¬ 
other,  and  that  in  order  to  explain  any 
one  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  rest.  A  further  fact  is 
that  the  various  phenomena  have  a 
power  of  transforming  themselves  very 
quickly  as  it  were  into  something  else, 
BO  that  it  is  often  a  long  process  to 
bunt  down  and  discover  what  is  the 
fundamental  structure  of  these  fugitive 
shapes.  A  snowflake,  for  instance,  at 
flrst  sight  might  be  thought  to  have  a 
separate  existence  from  any  of  the 
other  children  bom  of  aqueous  vapor, 
but  on  attempting  to  follow  up  the  his¬ 
tory  of  these  “frozen  flowers,”  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall  called  them,  it  is  found 
that  the  attention  is  at  once  directed 
to  the  consideration  of  such  things  as 
rain,  hail,  sleet,  mist,  dew,  hoar-frost, 
and  clouds.  Hail,  rain,  sleet  and  snow 
are,  of  course,  very  nearly  related  in¬ 
deed,  but  similarly  to  the  other  phe¬ 
nomena  they  are  all  built  up  out  of 
aqueous  vapor,  and  when  vapor  is  con¬ 
densing  out  of  the  atmosphere  it  is,  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  quite  as  like¬ 
ly  to  take  one  shape  as  another.  Of 
the  phenomena  mentioned  above,  hail 
is  probably  the  most  noisy  in  its  de¬ 
scent  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth, 
and  this  more  especially  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  accompanied  by  a  thunder¬ 
storm.  On  the  other  hand  hoar-frost 
and  snow  are  probably  the  quietest  of 
all  the  children  of  the  air,  while  as  re¬ 
gards  their  picturesque  effects,  who 
would  venture  to  decide  between  two 
such  skilful  artists?  Snow,  which  is 
the  parent  of  the  grinding  glacier  and 
the  stupendous  Iceberg,  has,  however, 
such  notable  effects  on  climate  and  on 
weather  that  few  meteorological  phe¬ 


nomena  can  compare  with  it  for  inter¬ 
est. 

Now,  it  is  probable  that,  as  is  the  case 
with  a  raindrop,  or  with  bail,  in  order 
to  give  a  snowflake  a  start  in  life  there 
must  be  a  tiny  nucleus  of  dust,  round 
which  the  condensing  vapor  may  gath¬ 
er.  It  is  mainly  a  question  of  tempera¬ 
ture  as  to  what  form  this  condensing 
moisture  will  take,  but  commonly  when 
the  temperature  is  above  the  freezing 
point  rain  is  the  outcome.  When  this 
process  takes  place  in  a  body  of  air  at 
or  about  the  freezing  point,  snow  gets 
its  opportunity;  while  when  the  con¬ 
densed  moisture  does  not  at  once  freeze 
solid,  hail  will  be  more  likely  to  occur. 
At  some  times,  indeed,  both  snow  and 
hail  take  the  form  of  little  fluffy  pellets 
of  frozen  moisture,  and  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  them.  As  a  general  rule  the  cold¬ 
er  the  weather  the  smaller  the  snow¬ 
flakes;  the  large  flakes,  which  children 
describe  as  being  due  to  the  old  wom¬ 
an  plucking  her  geese,  appearing  when 
the  thermometer  is  not  far  away  from 
the  freezing  point.  Large  flakes,  in¬ 
deed,  are  a  conglomeration  of  smaller 
flakes,  and  it  is  in  the  latter  that  the 
greatest  regularity  and  beauty  of  struc¬ 
ture  are  to  be  seen. 

In  order  therefore  that  a  snowflake 
may  make  a  successful  Journey  through 
the  atmosphere  it  should  be  built  up 
on  a  particle  of  dust,  while  if  it  should 
be  fortunate  enough  to  commence  its 
career  at  the  top  of  a  cloud  soaring 
many  miles  above  the  level  of  the  earth, 
it  will  thereby  become  still  better 
equipped  for  adding  to  its  stores  ojf 
frozen  vapor.  Between  the  growing 
snowflake  and  the  earth,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  there  are  in  ordinary 
conditions  strata  of  atmosphere  that 
differ  very  much  as  regards  their  tern- 
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perature,  and  the  amount  of  moisture 
they  contain.  These  different  layers 
through  which  the  descending  snow¬ 
flake  will  pass  favor  its  development, 
for  it  often  happens  that  in  one  layer 
of  atmosphere  the  flake  gathers  mois¬ 
ture  which  is  promptly  frozen  in  the 
succeeding  layer.  In  this  connection  it 
is  well  to  recall  what  happens  when 
one  holds  a  snowball,  or  two  pieces  of 
melting  ice  in  a  warm  hand  for  any 
length  of  time,  for  either  can  be  welded 
into  a  solid  lump  by  a  little  pressure, 
a  process  commonly  called  regelation, 
and  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  seeking 
for  the  causes  that  favor  the  growth 
of  a  snowflake. 

From  each  layer  of  atmosphere 
through  which  It  passes  the  fluttering 
snowflake  may  therefore  be  thought  of 
as  collecting  a  tribute  of  moisture,  but 
unlike  a  hailstone  it  makes  these  ac¬ 
cretions  in  gentle  fashion.  There  is  a 
fuss  and  a  dash  with  the  downward 
plunge  of  a  hailstone,  so  that  the  frozen 
moisture  is  welded  around  it  with  great 
force  and  it  quickly  grows  hard  and 
solid.  On  the  other  band,  with  a  snow¬ 
flake  the  frozen  moisture  is  not  so 
much  welded  as  It  is  enmeshed,  for  on 
every  snowflake,  even  in  its  early  mo¬ 
ments,  there  are  protuberances  and 
spicules  that  catch  the  floating  mois¬ 
ture  as  in  a  tiny  net.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  forms  of  snowflake  have  a  solid 
nucleus  with  rays  ramified  in  different 
planes,  others  taking  the  shape  of  six- 
Qided  needles  or  prisms,  or  six-sided 
pyramids.  A  complicated  snowflake 
takes  the  form  of  a  six-sided  prism 
from  one  or  both  ends  of  which  sik- 
sided  plates  are  projected.  Another 
kind  of  snowflake  is  found  to  be  simply 
a  thin  lamina  of  frozen  moisture,  snow¬ 
flakes  of  this  class  being  observed 
in  great  variety.  Many  Interesting 
sketches  have  been  made  of  all  these 
different  kinds  of  snowflakes,  but  this 
is  work  that  requires  further  elabora¬ 
tion  by  some  observer  willing  to  devote 


a  little  time  to  this  most  interesting 
work  of  taking  a  picture  of  the  snow¬ 
flakes  as  they  reach  the  earth.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  crystals  in  any  given 
snowstorm  have  a  family  likeness,  each 
storm,  as  it  were,  having  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  snowflake.  This  is  an 
interesting  point  to  be  settled  only  by 
careful  observation,  and  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  enough  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  although  snowflakes  seem  all  very 
much  alike  yet  there  is  endless  variety 
in  these  “lovely  blossoms  of  the  frost.” 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  most  favorable  for  the  production 
of  large  snowflakes  are  when  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  freezing  in  some  parts  and 
thawing  in  others.  With  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  process  of  regelatlon  of  mois¬ 
ture  on  the  surface  of  the  snowflake 
will  proceed  apace.  Under  such  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  very  large  flakes 
may  be  built  up,  although,  as  already 
mentioned,  these  large  structures  are 
often  but  the  result  of  flakes  that  have 
collided  in  mid  air  and  joined  forces. 
These  large  snowflakes  are  like  very 
large  hailstones,  which  are  often  but  a 
mass  of  ice  formed  by  several  hail¬ 
stones  crushed  together.  Both  as  re¬ 
gards  the  snowflake  and  the  hailstones, 
these  conglomerates  are  not  properly 
to  be  taken  as  showing  to  what  size  a 
single  flake  or  stone  may  grow.  With 
this  proviso  it  may  be  stated  that  one 
of  these  conglomerate  snowflakes  was 
found  to  measure  3%  inches  in  length, 
1%  inches  in  breadth,  and  1%  inches 
in  thickness;  the  flake  when  melted 
yielded  2%  cubic  inches  of  water.  Such 
large  snowflakes  as  this  cannot  come 
to  maturity  when  the  atmosphere  is  of 
a  very  low  temperature  all  through. 
In  such  circumstances  there  are  no  al¬ 
ternate  layers  of  air  of  varying  condi¬ 
tions  in  temperature  and  moisture,  and 
as  a  result  only  small,  dry  flakes  of 
snow  are  produced.  This  is  the  kind 
of  snow  that  falls  in  the  polar  regions, 
and  it  is  these  cold  weather  snowflakes 
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that  are  the  moat  perfect  in  form. 
Closely  allied  to  tbe  small  and  the  large 
snowflakes  is  sleet.  This  commonly  Is 
objurgated  as  tbe  most  unpleasant  of 
all  tbe  children  bom  of  tbe  atmosphere, 
but  it  will  perhaps  be  seen  that  rightly 
to  understand  the  whole  story  of  a 
snowflake,  something  of  tbe  changes  in 
temperature  that  produce  sleet  need  to 
be  taken  into  account. 

When  lying  on  the  ground,  snow, 
from  a  meteorological  point  of  view,  is 
of  much  greater  interest  than  when 
falling  through  the  air.  In  an  ordinary 
way  there  is  a  constant  exchange  of 
heat  betw'een  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  the  atmosphere.  Thus  during  the 
day  the  sun  pours  its  warmth  down 
through  the  air  to  the  earth,  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  raised  in 
temperature.  During  the  night  hours 
this  acquired  Avarmth  is  rapidly  radi¬ 
ated  into  space,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  accordingly  falls.  The  at¬ 
mosphere,  moreover,  that  is  everywhere 
In  the  closest  Intimacy  with  the  ground, 
is  also  affected  by  this  prodigal  behav¬ 
ior  of  the  earth.  Now,  when  the 
ground  is  wrapped  round  in  its  mantle 
of  snow,  these  Imports  and  exports  of 
heat  to  and  from  the  earth  are  inter¬ 
rupted.  In  other  words,  the  diurnal 
range  of  temperature  is  greatly  modi¬ 
fied,  so  that  all  the  time  snow  is  on  the 
ground  there  Is  not  that  excessive  ex¬ 
penditure  of  heat  that  ordinarily  takes 
place,  and  as  a  result  tbe  soil  beneath 
tbe  snow  is  maintained  at  an  equable 
temperature. 

Anyone  who  has  been  on  the  snow  a 
few  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  will  have  recognized  the  fact 
that  snow  is  a  good  radiator  of  heat. 
At  such  a  height,  moreover,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  dry  and  free  from  dust,  so  that 
as  the  heat  rays  pass  through  the  air, 
to  and  from  the  surface  of  the  snow, 
they  have  but  little  effect  as  regards 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Air 
such  as  this  is  said  to  be  diathernia- 
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nous,  and  heat  rays  passing  through 
such  territory,  so  to  speak,  pay  no  toll. 
Similarly  snow,  so  long  as  it  remains 
clean  and  free  from  impurities,  reflects 
tbe  beat  rays,  but  will  not  absorb  them. 
Supposing,  however,  that  a  little  dirt 
or  a  plentiful  supply  of  coal-dust  set¬ 
tles  on  such  snow,  beat  is  at  once  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  the  “frozen  flowers”  are 
destroyed.  That  tbe  snow  is  white  is 
considered  to  be  due  to  tbe  fact  that 
the  Ice  crystals  of  which  each  individ¬ 
ual  snowflake  is  built  up,  act  as  so 
many  miniature  prisms  that  blend  the 
prismatic  colors  and  so  scatter  a  white 
light.  In  its  embrace  also,  each  snow¬ 
flake,  as  it  lies  upon  the  ground,  holds 
a  tiny  supply  of  air,  and  it  is  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  makes  the  snow  so  bad 
a  conductor  of  heat.  Snow  then  In  re¬ 
gard  to  tbe  earth  and  the  atmosphere 
acts  as  a  buffer  state,  so  that  it  passes 
no  heat  down  from  above  and  allows 
none  to  travel  upwards  from  below. 

Further,  not  only  Is  snow  of  interest 
in  the  manner  of  its  birth  and  In  re¬ 
spect  of  Its  sojourn  on  the  earth,  but 
its  actions  are  no  less  entertaining 
when  it  melts.  In  passing  it  may  be 
observed  that  one  foot  of  snow  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  equal  to  ten  or  twelve 
inches  of  rain.  When,  therefore,  snow 
Is  on  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet  there  is  an  enormous  quantity  of 
moisture  held  in  suspension.  It  is  not 
surprising  then  that  when  a  sudden 
thaw  sets  In,  the  water  courses  and 
rivers  are  unable  to  carry  off  the  melt¬ 
ing  snow,  and  that  floods  result.  At 
times,  too,  it  will  happen  that  the 
ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  fallen 
snow  is  frozen  bard,  so  that  as  the 
snow  melts  it  rushes  Impetuously  on¬ 
wards,  disastrous  floods  being  again 
produced.  When  the  snow  disperses  ,in 
orderly  fashion  It  percolates  through 
the  ground,  and  It  will  readily  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  as  the  cold  icy  water 
passes  downwards  notable  modifica¬ 
tions  occur  in  tbe  temperature  of  the 
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soli.  At  such  times  uiulraliied  laud  be¬ 
comes  saturated  with  the  chilly  water, 
and  for  this  and  other  reasons  It  has 
been  observe<l  that  the  effect  of  drain¬ 
ing  land  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  been 
removed  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
southward.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur¬ 
prising'  that  in  many  countries  consid¬ 
erable  attention  is  given  to  the  work 
of  observing  the  snow,  so  that  ample 
warning  may  be  given  to  those  whom 
it  may  ooncern  of  the  time  when  it  is 
Iteginning  to  melt 

Both  when  on  the  ground  and  when 
it  melts  it  will  therefore  be  seen  that 

Knowledge. 


snow  is  constantly  modifying  the  tern- 
IH'rature  of  its  surroundings.  On  the 
winds  also  which  lilow  to  and  from  the 
snow-covered  areas  tliese  changes  have 
also  their  effects,  so  that  in  studying 
climatic  conditions  it  is  imperative  te 
know  the  times  and  seasons  when  a 
given  locality  is  covered  with  snow. 
As  already  mentioned,  to  follow  the 
biography  of  a  snowflake  to  tlie  end, 
something  should  be  said  concerning 
glaciers  and  Icebergs;  but  it  is  sufllclent 
for  present  purposes  to  call  attention^ 
to  them,  with  the  observation  that  they 
were  built  by  the  snowflakes. 

Arthvr  H.  Bell. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  NATURE. 


After  a  generation  or  more  of  severe 
step-mothering  the  village  school  has 
suddenly  become,  if  not  the  spoilt  child 
of  the  educational  world,  at  least  a 
small  personage  about  whose  welfare 
all  parties  are  making  a  prodigious 
fuss.  Of  old  it  bad  to  make  the  best 
of  a  system  designed  for  the  great  town 
schools,  and  when  its  friends  protested 
they  were  lectured  as  either  clerical 
obscurantists  or  as  petty  tyrants  anx¬ 
ious  to  perpetuate  a  system  of  serfdom 
and  cheap  labor.  Yet  now  not  only  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  if  we  may 
believe  the  nonconformists,  the  great 
heart  of  the  people  Itself  is  passion-rent 
over  the  prospects  of  paying  for  those 
services  which  the  country  school  has 
so  long  rendered  gratuitously.  Further¬ 
more  if  we  quit  politics  and  come  to 
education,  we  find  that  at  last  the 
separate  existence  of  the  country 
school  is  being  recognized  and  even 
blessed  by  boards  and  codes.  We  have 
“Nature  Study”  Conferences  such  as 
that  held  in  Yorkshire  on  Saturday 
last,  when  Lord  Herries  and  Professor 


Miall  bade  teachers  turn  from  the  dead 
and  dried  specimen  to  the  living  ani¬ 
mal;  we  have  had  a  “Nature  Study 
Exhibition”  designed  to  show  how  a 
school  can  be  countrified,  where  dukes- 
and  duchesses  gathered  to  approve,  and 
on  whose  opening  platform  were  to  he 
seen  together,  for  the  first  time  on 
record,  the  otflcial  chiefs  of  the  English 
and  Scottish  Boards  of  Education! 
Amid  tlie  general  chorus  of  praise  and 
congratulation  that  followed  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  there  has  not  been  wanting 
the  voice  of  the  scoffer;  the  cynic  saw 
nothing  new,  only  another  fashion  to- 
pass  in  its  turn;  the  hard-bitten  teacher 
warned  us  against  more  or  less  fantas¬ 
tic  “play”  taking  the  place  of  work; 
the  idealist  was  alarmed  lest  the  col¬ 
lection  of  “things”  should  displace  tho 
study  of  ideas. 

Of  course  all  these  defects  and  more 
were  plentifully  visible  in  the  material 
shown  at  the  Nature  Study  Exbibitionr 
still  there  was  an  aim  “if  dimly  yet 
indeed  revealed”  which  is  worthy  of  a 
little  consideration.  We  may  dismiss 
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at  once  the  possible  usefulness  In  after  old  Adam.  The  efforts  of  civilization 
life  of  the  information  acquired;  it  is  are  all  directed  towards  removing  the 
a  specious  idea,  sounding  well  upon  a  accidental  and  violent  incursions  of 
platform,  that  every  country  cliild  wliut  we  may  term  nature,  so  reducing 
ought  to  know,  for  Instance,  the  names  life  more  and  more  to  an  orderly  se- 
of  the  grasses,  good  and  bad,  to  be  met  quence,  with  a  corresponding  loss  both 
with  in  the  meadows,  but  if  one  really  of  power  and  of  character  in  the  indi¬ 
faces  the  question  it  will  be  hard  to  vldual.  But  how  is  the  teaching  of 
conceive  the  situation,  time,  place,  and  science  going  to  supply  any  corrective 
oi'casion,  when  such  knowledge  can  be  to  this  numbing  result  of  over-organ- 
translated  into  the  value  of  a  penny  ization,  for  it  can  hardly  be  pretended 
piece.  But  the  habit  of  mind  which  that  science  iWHsesses  more  of  the 
may  be  engendered  by  looking  at  tlie  primitive  than  say  football,  wlilch  in- 
grasses  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  dls-  deed  is  lauded  by  one  head  master  as 
criminate  between  them  is  on  tlie  con-  the  “onlle  l)egetter”  of  that  nerve  and 
trary  an  asset  that  may  1)0  roallzod  art  of  leadership  whose  loss  we  are  de- 
many  times  over  and  may  color  the  plorlng?  Well  in  tlie  first  place  mere 
whole  of  a  man’s  life.  It  is  still  neces-  “natural  history’’  can  be  a  great  stimu- 
sary  to  repeat  that  the  business  of  a  lus  to  the  power  of  applied  reasoning; 
school  is  not  to  Impart  knowledge,  only  collecting  is  after  all  the  modern  boy's 
the  higher  schools  and  universities  version  of  hunting,  and  if  it  be  not  too 
ought  to  be  making  a  l>eginning  at  much  reduced  to  system  and  made  the 
that.  Unfortunately  in  the  past  we  verlflcatlon  of  quasi-facts  got  up  from 
tried  to  design  even  our  elementary  some  of  the  all  too  numerous  hand- 
schools  on  University  models,  but  the  l)ooks  to  the  country,  it  can  be  fruitful 
idea  of  the  men  who  are  now  fighting  of  that  “knowingness’’— observation 
for  the  teaching  of  science  in  schools  followed  by  deduction,  rapid  adapta- 
of  all  grades  is  not  to  Introduce  some  tlon  to  circumstances  and  patience  in 
“useful  knowledge’’  but  a  method,  in  dealing  with  the  vagaries  of  things 
particular  the  method  which  will  save  themselves— which  is  the  missing  ele- 
us  from  the  devitalizing  effects  of  civ-  ment  in  our  education.  I./ong  ago  Mll- 
ilization.  The  ordinary  town-bred  man  ton  classed  as  education  “the  helpful 
has  in  these  times  but  few  calls  on  his  experience  of  hunters,  fowlers,  and 
resourcefulness,  on  his  handiness,  either  fishermen’’,  but  in  those  days  Plscator, 
physical  or  mental,  to  meet  an  emerg-  Venator,  and  Auceps  might  meet  at  the 
ency;  he  lives  in  his  appropriate  pigeon-  top  of  Totnam  Hill;  now  the  hawk- 
hole;  to  a  school  with  all  its  work  and  moth  is  the  object  of  desire  rather  than 
play  carefully  mapped  out  succeeds  thf  the  hawk,  and  the  trapper’s  skill  can 
life  of  a  specialist  “fiddling  at  a  piston  be  only  widely  exercised  on  rats  and 
or  a  valve’’;  even  if  his  morning  train  sparrows. 

or  tram  break  down  he  can  do  nothing  However  “Natural  History’’  is  after 
himself  but  must  wait  until  the  higher  all  only  glorified  play,  desirable  enough 
powers  resume  their  normal  operation,  to  develop  some  faculties  but  not  a 
Beyond  falling  in  love  and  the  abiding  whole  training  for  a  civilized  man;  the 
desire  to  “best’’  his  fellows  in  money-  value  of  real  scientific  training  lies  in 
making,  the  civllizel  man  is  never  In  the  way  it  rubs  up  the  immature  mind 
contact  with  any  elemental  facts  his  against  the  stubbornness  of  things, 
whole  life  long;  in  time  the  socialists  Even  in  elementary  physical  science 
njay  even  succeed  in  taking  away  the  there  are  few  experiments  which  go  in 
outlet  for  these  last  workings  of  the  the  very  simple  fashion  attributed  to 
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them,  ami  if  the  l)oy  be  set  to  work 
out  something  for  himself,  some  series 
of  ex|>criments  wliieh,  as  Trofessor 
Armstrong  insists,  will  put  him  in  tlie 
IH)sition  of  an  invesUgator,  he  will  hiul 
that  he  has  to  try  back  and  contrive 
and  keep  on  adjusting  tlie  details  to 
the  occasion  in  a  fashion  that  is  of  the 
verj’  texture  of  life  itself.  And  he  will 
learn  by  degrees  two  lessons,  one  of 
the  Importance  of  details,  the  other  of 
the  meaning  of  measurement.  The 
Knglishman  is  specially  prone  to  “slap 
dash”  methods  of  doing  business;  he 
only  wants  to  get  to  work  Instead  of 
thinking  first  how  to  begin  and  what 
resources  he  possesses  to  carry  him 
through  the  undertaking.  Of  course  it 
is  a  fault  wltli  peculiar  virtues  of  its 
own;  “thinking  too  intently  on  th’ 
event”  may  result  in  inaction,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  our  national  tendency 
to  err  in  that  direction  and  we  can  well 
afford  to  cultivate  the  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties  without  danger  of  slcklylng  over 
our  native  hue  of  resolution. 

As  to  the  habit  of  measurement,  re¬ 
cent  events  have  l)een  showing  us  only 
too  clearly  how  the  slipshod  prevails 
in  all  departments  of  national  life,  we 
all  need  to  assimilate  the  old  profes¬ 
sor’s  appeal  “Pray,  sir,  be  definite”.  A 
more  subtle  result  of  the  habit  of  meas¬ 
urement  lies  in  the  attitude  it  brings 
towards  the  things  of  the  mind;  when 

Hm  Sstardar  R*vl»w. 


a  man  has  found  that  exactitude  about 
such  simitle  matters  as  the  length  of  a 
yanl  or  the  weight  of  a  pound  is  mere¬ 
ly  approximate,  and  that  a  reasonably 
dose  approximation  is  only  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  care  and  precaution,  he  be¬ 
comes  less  inclined  to  be  dogmatic 
about  ideas  admitting  of  no  measure¬ 
ment  at  all;  “catchwords”  of  all  sorts 
—“Free  Trade”,  “Liberty”,  “National¬ 
ity”— become  less  sure  foundations  to 
build  upon  and  are  judged  as  they  are 
rather  than  accepte<l  as  Inviolable  cor¬ 
ner-stones  for  all  time. 

And  ns  the  right  kind  of  “Nature 
Study”  is  only  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  field  and  hedgerow,  meadow  and 
garden,  provide  just  the  material  for 
one  kind  of  training  in  scientific 
method,  herein  lies  the  value  of  the 
subject  in  the  elementary  school,  and 
the  value  of  the  «!cent  exhibition  in 
providing  some  examples  of  the  true 
method  at  work.  The  boy  who  leaves 
school  at  twelve  or  thirteen  can  ac¬ 
quire  but  little  useful  knowledge,  yet 
he  can  be  given  a  way  of  looking  at 
things  which  he  can  carry  over  to 
whatever  may  be  his  future  business, 
he  can  be  made  to  feel  that  reason  and 
not  only  routine  is  at  the  bottom  of 
doing,  and  that  the  world  of  thought 
or  even  of  books  may  be  made  to  piece 
on  to  the  daily  business  of  life. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Mr.  Le  Galliene’s  “Odes  from  the 
Divan  of  Hafis”  are  to  be  published 
next  spring  in  a  limited  edition. 

There  has  been  some  surprise  at  the 
apparently  arbitrary  omission  of  cer¬ 
tain  authors  from  the  supplement  to 
the  “Encyclopaedia  Brltannica".  This 
is  now  explained  by  the  statement  that 


an  age  limit  was  fixed,  by  which  all 
writers  under  sixty  years  of  age  were 
excluded. 

Austin  Dobson  is  to  write  a  life  of 
Fanny  Burney  for  the  Macmillans’ 
English  Men  of  Letters  Series;  Ed¬ 
mund  Gosse  is  to  do  the  volume  on 
Jeremy  Taylor;  and  the  volume  on 
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Sydney  Smith  which  was  to  have  been 
written  by  Augustine  Blrrell  has  been 
undertaken  by  George  W.  E.  Russell. 

The  persons  and  events  of  the  French 
revolution  of  1848,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
form  the  subject  of  a  volume  which 
Mr.  John  Murray  announces  for  early 
publication.  The  narrator  is  the  Bar¬ 
oness  Bonde,  an  Irish  lady  by  birth 
who  married  a  Dutchman  residing  in 
an  official  capacity  in  Paris.  The  book 
was  written  in  the  form  of  a  journal 
in  which  the  Baroness  noted  her  im¬ 
pressions  of  many  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  characters  in  Paris  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution. 

It  would  appear  that,  in  spite  of 
what  is  said  or  thought  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  people  do  rend  sermons.  The 
“Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Pulpit,”  of 
London  recently  printed  the  2,500th 
sermon  by  the  late  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
This  means  that  each  week  for  forty- 
eight  years  an  original  sermon  by  him 
has  been  printed.  Moreover,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  on  hand  sufficient  unpub¬ 
lished  manuscripts  to  enable  them  to 
issue  a  sermon  a  week  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  latest  “American  invasion”  re¬ 
ported  from  London  is  that  of  an  un¬ 
named  American  who  bore  away  in 
triumph  from  a  recent  sale  a  unique 
collection  of  books  comprising  seven 
hundred  lots.  The  collection  embraced 
thirty-two  examples  of  Caxton’s  press, 
mostly  from  William  Morris’s  library, 
and  three  books  issued  by  the  Oxford 
press  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
first  Oxford  book  was  the  “Tyrannius 
Rufinus,”  the  earliest  of  all  (1468  for 
1478)  issued  from  the  press.  The  sec¬ 
ond  book  was  the  editio  princeps  et 
unioa  of  the  “Latin  Commentary  on  the 
I^a  mentations  of  Jeremiah,”  made  by 
John  Lothbury  (1482),  with  wood  cut 
border.  The  third  was  the  “Explana- 


tiones  notabiles  denotissimi”  of  Richard 
Rolle  of  Ilaiupole  (1483),  said  to  be  the 
only  one  of  four  copies  not  in  a  public 
library,  and  the  price  paid  for  the  last 
named  volume  at  the  Inglis  sale  in 
1900  was  £300. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  had  made  Mr.  John  Morley 
a  presiMit  of  the  late  I.K)rd  Acton’s 
magnificent  library,  it  was  antici¬ 
pated  that  Mr.  Morley  would  take  an 
early  opportunity  to  pass  the  noble 
gift  on  to  some  Institution  which  was 
able  properly  to  house  It  and  to  make 
a  wise  use  of  it.  Mr.  Morley  has  Jus¬ 
tified  these  expectations  by  making  a 
free  gift  of  the  library  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge.  In  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  Mr. 
Morley  admits  that  for  a  time  he 
“played  with  the  fancy”  of  retaining 
the  library  for  his  own  use  and  delec¬ 
tation,  but  he  soon  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  such  a  collection  was 
more  fit  for  a  public  and  undying  in¬ 
stitution  than  for  an  individual.  Of 
the  library  Itself  Mr.  Morley  writes: 

The  library  has  none  of  the  treas¬ 
ures  that  are  the  glory  of  Chatsworth. 
Nor  is  it  one  of  those  noble  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  accumulations  that  have 
been  gathered  by  the  chances  of  time 
and  taste  in  colleges  and  other  places 
of  old  foundation.  It  was  collected  by 
Lord  Acton  to  be  the  material  for  a 
history  of  Liberty,  the  emancipation 
of  Conscience  from  Power,  and  the 
gradual  substitution  of  Freedom  for 
Force  in  the  government  of  men. 
That  guiding  object  gives  to  these 
sixty  or  seventy  thousand  volumes  a 
unity  that  I  would  fain  preserve  by 
placing  them  where  they  can  be  kept 
intact  and  in  some  degree  apart. 

Writing  in  his  eightieth  year,  with,  a 
mind  richly  stored  with  the  fruits  of 
observation  and  experience,  but  with 
a  spirit  eternally  young  and  buoyant, 
Edward  Everett  Hale  has  recorded  his 
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“Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years”,  which 
the  Macmillan  Co.  publish  in  two  at¬ 
tractive  and  profusely  illustrated  vol¬ 
umes.  It  is  briefly  the  story  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  United  States 
which  is  here  told,  with  a  vivacity,  a 
piquancy,  a  genius  for  seizing  upon 
salient  facts  and  putting  them  in  the 
fewest  words  rarely  equalled.  Dr. 
Hale’s  own  recollections  extend  over 
at  least  seven  decades  of  the  century 
and  are  suj)plemented  by  those  of  his 
father,  M|d,by  family  papers,  for  tlje 
earlier  pfflod,  so  that  the  personal  ele¬ 
ment  is  strong  throughout.  Dr.  Hale’s 
Americanism  is  as  robust  at  eighty  as 
it  could  have  been  at  twenty,  and  he 
unfolds  the  panorama  of  the  national 
development,  depicts  the  great  events 
and  the  great  men  who  shaped  them, 
and  fills  in  details  of  social,  industrial, 
and  literary  progress  with  an  unflag¬ 
ging  interest  which  his  readers  will 
discover  to  be  contagious.  Doubtless 
a  more  orderly  history  might  have  been 
written,  if  Dr.  Hale  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  so  grave  a  matter  as  the 
orderly  writing  of  history,  but  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  as  entertaining. 
His  very  asides,  his  bits  of  personal 
opinion,  his  abrupt  changes  from  the 
past  to  the  present,  and  the  flavor  of 
humor  which  gives  piquancy  to  the 
whole  add  to  the  charm  of  the  vol¬ 
umes.  A  fine  photogravure  portrait  of 
the  author  looks  out  at  the  reader  from 
the  frontispiece. 

Of  rare  autobiographic  interest  is  the 
“Life  and  Letters  of  H.  Taine,”  which 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  publish.  It  covers 
but  twenty-four  years— his  childhood, 
his  education  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  bis 
failure  to  pass  for  the  Philosophy  Agrt- 
gation,  his  work  in  provincial  professor¬ 
ships,  hampered  by  the  Iinfrlendly  su¬ 
pervision  which  at  last  forced  his 
resignation,  and  bis  return  to  Paris  for 
independent  study— stopping  short  thus 
of  the  time  when  the  earliest  of  his 


publications  appeared.  But  periods  of 
preparation  have  a  significance  of  their 
own,  and  these  letters  give  really  fas- 
cinatii^  glimpses  of  the  evolution  of 
their  writer’s  thought.  By  far  the 
larger  number  are  addressed  to  inti¬ 
mates  of  the  Ecole  Normale— the  frank 
outpourings  of  an  ardent,  fearless  mind 
on  the  political  and  philosophical  prob¬ 
lems  of  his  day— but  these  are  diversi¬ 
fied  by  light,  bantering,  affectionate 
notes  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  which 
reveal  the  domestic  side  of  his  nature 
with  the  same  freedom.  The  transla¬ 
tion,  by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Devonshire,  is  a 
very  satisfactory  one.  ' 

A  pleasant  narrative  style,  delight¬ 
ful  bits  of  description,  dialogue  glanc¬ 
ing  brightly  from  one  to  another  of 
the  problems  of  the  day,  caustic  satire 
of  current  fads,  and  a  picturesque 
grouping  of  striking  figures  against 
a  New  England  background— all  these 
are  matters  of  course  in  Arlo  Bates’s 
novels.  But  his  fiction  has  been 
weak  in  that  human  interest  without 
which  the  most  ingenious  plot  fails  of 
its  purpose.  The  characters  have  not 
been  real,  and  the  reader  has  not 
really  cared  what  became  of  them.  In 
this  respect  “The  Diary  of  a  Saint”  is 
decidedly  superior  to  any  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  Ruth  Privet— daughter  to  the 
old  Judge,  and  Lady  Bountiful  for  the 
community— high-spirited  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  yet  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
niceties  of  conduct  and  character,— 
compels  the  reader’s  liking  at  the 
very  outset,  and  he  follows  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  her  love  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  two  men  who  come  to  woo  her 
with  a  sympathy  that  becomes  ab¬ 
sorbing  toward  the  close.  The  most 
delicate  social  problems  are  bound- up 
with  Ruth  Privet’s  personal  perplexi¬ 
ties,  and  the  writer’s  tfeatment  of 
them  is  at  once  decorous  and  search¬ 
ing,  although  his  climax  seems  an 
evasion.  Houghton,  Mi£9in  &  Co. 
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